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PREFACE TO THE 3p EDITION. 


The publication of this 3d edition has been much retarded by 
the editor’s severe illness; but it is hoped that the additions now 
made to this little work will be found to be real improvements 
The Editor has long considered it as a desideratum, that at least a 
part of the book should more particularly be adapted to the taste 
of young ladies, and with that view ,.My Country Town” has been 
added. ,,The Land-Shark”, which really is a good story,. and all 
founded on fact, was designed to be a sample of life and manners 
in one of the British colonies; but as it is printed in the ,,House- ~ 
hold Words” it is, in point of language, very faulty. Some of the 
worst faults I have corrected, but several awkward expressions I 
have left untouched on Mr. C. Dickens’ responsability. 

The book as it now is, is progressive in its plan, and well 
suited for use in three classes.. P. 1—58 is designed for a first, - 
or beginner’s class: p. 58—117 for a 2d class: and p. 117—175 for 


__a third class. 


The next edition will, in all probability, be prepared by my 
children, and that, I feel well assured, will be still more enlarged and 
improved. 


Tort, Gupm. Repp. » 


Copenhagen, Aug. 1, 1857, 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE ist EDITION 
1842. 


— — It is indispensable for every English scholar to make himself thorougly 
acquainted with some one or other of the English orthoepical systems; he will most pro- 
hably, on mature consideration, give the preference to Walker's, although not faultless, or 
even quite complete, because it is the most generally known, as well in England as on 
the Continent, and besides it is so constructed, that modern inprovements may be ingrafted 
upon it without doing any violence to the system as a whole: the learner should therefore, 
at the outset, get Walker’s table by heart, which is a task of no greater difficulty than may 
be accomplished in an hour or two, under the guidance of a competent teacher, and it is a 
remuneraling task, since it is the key to every English dictionary published in the last five 
or six years. 

An attempt has heen made to accentuate a part of the first tale in this collection ac- 
cording to Walker’s system; but lach of types rendered it almost abortive. The acute ac- 
cent here denotes that sound of each vowel which Walker has marked Nr. 1 (i. e. a, 0, &e.) 5 
the grave denotes the second sound (a 6 &e.); the circumflex the third sound (2, 6 &c), 
but for the fourth no mark could be given: still it is hoped that this accentuation , such 
at itis, may afford some assistance to the memory of beginners, and it is a point of 
paramount importance to be thoroughly grounded in the pronunciation of the earliest lessons. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 2p EDITION. 
1851. : 


— — Walker’s Table adapted for Danish pupils has been added. This addition it is 
hoped will prove very useful, since it enables the pupil to use the modern Dictionaries 
with profit. I would kindly recommend to Teachers to insist on the pupils making them- 
selves very familiar with it, at the very outset, and the Teacher would do well in thoroughly 
explaining it to pupils that were very young or of inferior capacily. To prevent misunder- 
standing I shall observe that it is not expected that the pupils shall be enabled to master 
the pronunciation of English only by Walker's Table: viva voce instruction will always 
be indispensable; but when the Teacher has taught the pupil the right pronunciation of 
every element, the table with the subjoined Danish notes will afford great aid in fixing it in 
the memory. 


WALKERR’S TABEL. 


INDRETTET FOR DANSKE. 


1. a| & | Det lange Engelske a forekommer i fate, paper, ligner Dansk e i Peber. 
; 2. 2| & | Det lange Italienske a — — i far, father, _— — ai Skade. 
* (3. &| & | Det brede a = j=, i fall, wall, water. — _—. aa.i Aare 
4, a | & | Det korte a a iN fat, marry er kortere end noget Dansk a. 
(1. é| & | Det lange Engelske e — mle me, here, metre, ligner Dansk i i Spire. 
: 2 &| & | Det korte e — — i hen, get, let — — © i slet. 
1. i| £ | Det lange Engelske i — — i pine, title - — ef i steil. 
: 2. i| i | Det korte i — — ipin, tittle — + ii Minde. 
1. 6| 6 | Det:lange Engelske 0 — — i no, note, notice — — 0 i stole’). 
2. 6 | & | Det lukte o — — i moye, prove oo — wi Huvs. 
: 3. 6 | 6 | Det korte Engelske 0 — — i nor, for, or _ — 01 for. 
4. 6| 6 | Det allerkorteste o — — i not, hot, got er kortere end noget Dansk 0. 
1. a | u | Det lange Engelske u — — i tube, cube, cupid, ligner Dansk ju i skjule. 
u } 2. «| u | Det korte Engelske u — — i tub, cub, cup, but, ligner noget et overmaade kort Dansk 0, men ikke et 6). 
2. 4 | a | Det sléve Engelske u — — i bull, full, bush, igner ikke meget nogen Dansk Vokal*). 
oi, nemlig ot — — i oil, ointment, ligner Dansk Gi i hii. 
bt —  — i thou, rouse — — i Auction. 
th Det haardt beaandede — — i think, month, ligner Gresk $ og islandsk p*). 
th Det svagt beaandede —  — i that, sheathe, thither, ligner Dansk d i blid, réd, sid °). 


' 


1) Dette o er dog aabnere end det lange Danske o, og ligner mere et Tydsk 0. 


44 
2) Angaaende de korte Vokaler a, 0 og a marke man sig, ot disse, iser naar de ingen Tone have, ikke ere nogen egentlige Vokaler, men charakteerlése Vokalpladse 
eller Schewaer, som dog have mere Farve af 0 eller a, end af € eller i. 


3) Dog siger Rask, at det ligner det Danske u i Bud, Hul, Puf, Det har altsaa en stérre Lighed med deune end nogen anden Lyd. 
4) Dette er et aandende Tandbogstav, og dannes ved at legge Tungespidsen flad, og uden Tryk, mod Roden af Overtanderne, og udaande med det samme. 


5) Er ogsaa et aandende Tandbogstav, som dannes ved den samme Stilling af Tungespidsen som den foregaaende Artikulation, men med Induandning. Begge disse 
svare ganske til t og d, kun dannes disse sidstneynte Artikulationer ved Aaardé Tryk af Tungespidsen og en skarp Paa-aanden og Ind-aanden, 


Meerk : 


For Danske er det vigtigt at iagttage at den Engelske Medlyd d er, med Undtagelse af nogle ganske faa Ord, i 
hvilke det ikke hores, altid uforanderlig og haard, omtrent som i Svensk. I intet Tilfselde faaer den Lyden af det 
Danske d (Eng. th) i de Danske Ord god, ved, med, Fryd. Det har den samme Lyd i Ordenes Slutning og Midte 
som det har i deres Begyndelse. Dog har det ikke, som i Tydsk, nogen t Lyd i Ordenes Slutning; hvorvel i visse 
Tilfelde, f. Ex. efter skarpt eller steerkt beaandede Hvisle-Bogstaver (aspirerede Sibilanter) den rette Udtale af d i 
en saadan Grad falder sammen med t, at intet Ore kan hére nogen Forskjxl derimellem. De Engelske Ord, pres- 
sed og pushed lyde ganske som om man skrev presst pusht, og der gives virkelig Engelske Forfattere som bruge 
den sidste Bogstavering.. Danske Leerlinge kunne aldrig anvende for megen Opmerksomhed og Flid paa Uatalen af 
Slutnings der; thi hvis de udtale disse i Engelsk som i deres eget Sprog bliver Talen ofte aldeles ufdistaaclig for 
en Engelskmand. Man kan ved en saadan fejlagtig Udtale komme til at st sige: ,,Jeg er 7 Ferd med at tabe 
Veiret” hvor man vilde sige: ,,Jeg har ikke mere Brid”. 

Den Egelske Medlyd v er ogsaa uforanderlig og skarp , ‘eens i Ordenes Bepyndelso, Midte og Slutning. . 
Den bliver aldrig til en Halv-Vokal, eller et w. Den er et Leebe-Bogstay og kan aldrig udialet’ rigtigt med mindre 
Leeberne berére hinauden. 

Det Engelske Ww dexvimod er en Haly-Vokal og ved dens Udtalelse skulle Leeberme aldrig berére hinanden. 
Det har i intet Tilfwlde det mindste af en v Lyd i sig. W dannes yed en god Mundfuld Luft, samlet foran i Mund- 
hulheden mellem Leeberne og Tsenderne. Dets Navn double u (ikke double ¥) betegner dets Veesen. é 

Den accentuerede Colonne i Tabellen viser, hvorledes Walker’s Talfigurer over Vokalerne kunne i Lase- 
béger og Grammatiker nogenlunde erstattes med Accenter. De faa Accenter som ere anvendte paa de férste Sider 
af denne Bog have den Gyldighed som Tabellen viser. } 
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ENGLISH STORIES. 


THE FORTY THIEVES. 


Tx a large town, on the, borders of Peérsia, lived ‘twd 
brothers, whdse’ fortunes wére véry different. Ali Baba, 
the éldest, wis miserably pddr, and éarned his bréad by 
the labérious employment of a wdddeutter: while Cassim, 
the youngest, whd had married a rich widow, lived at his 
éase, and was one of the richest mérchants in the town. 
Théngh Cassim posstssed such gredt abimdance, hé forgot 
the nime of a brother, and sutffered Ali Baba and his 
distréssed family td remdin in the mdést abject poverty, 
without réndering them the léast assistance. 

One ddy Ali Baba wént, as usual, with thréé asses to 
the neighbouring forest, to bring héme some wddd to séll. 
Hé had jist cut faggots enough td load his asses, whén hé 
pereéived, thrdugh the tréés, a large party of hérsemen 
advancing towards him. Ali Baba félt some alarm, thinking 
they might bé thiéves; sé, létting his asses wander about 
as they pléased, hé hid himsélf by climbing into a large 
tréé, which was thickly covered with Iéaves. This tréé stood 
at the fodt of a rock, sé stéép and high, as to bé pérfectly 
inaceéssible. 

The trddp of hérsemen, whd wére 4ll wéll mounted 
and Armed, esme td the fodt of the rock, and alighted from 
their atééds, Ali Baba counted forty of them, and knew, 
by their air and equipment, that they wére robbers. They 
tied their horses to the neighbouring tréés, and followed a 
Infn whd, from his supérior deportment, appéared t6 bé 
their captain. This pérson léd thém under the tréé in 
which Ali Biba was hid, and, approaching the rock, wént 
behind some bishes, and pionomnued. in a loud voice, Ope 
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Sésame!” (which is the nd&me of a spécies of grain.) At 
thése words, a ddéor in the rock flew dpen, and the captain 
“éntered, followed by All his trddp. Whén they wére in the 
rock, the door shut after them. 

They stdyed some time in this cdve. At last the dddr 
opened again, and the captain appéared. Wheén 4ll his 
mén had léft the plice, hé commanded the cave td clése 
again, by sdying, ,,Shut, Sésame!” The robbers then mounted 
their hérses, and returned by the wéy they cdime. Ali Baba 
sat pitiently on his tréé, till the troop had béén long out 
of sight; and thén, béing desirous of knéwing whéther the 
cave would unclése at his command, hé descénded from his 
tréé, and pronounced the words, ,,Qpen Sesame!” In a 
moment the dddr flew wide dpen. 

Ali Baba, whd had expéected td séé a dark dismal 
plice, wis much surprised td find the intérior of the rock 
spacious and diry, and néatly cut into the form of a déme, 
which reeéived light from an dépening mdde in the top. 
Hére wére stored up All sérts of provisions, rich bdles of 

mérchandise, and imménse quantities of géld and silver, in 
- gyredt bags, piled one on the other. This sight mdde him 
suppése (what w4s actually the fact) that this cdve had 
béén possessed, not dnly yéars, but ages by robbers whd 
suecééded one another, and had hére depdésited théir spoils. 
™ The moment Ali Baba éntered the cave, the door shut; 
but he was not alarmed, as he knew the sécret by which 
he could unclose it again. After he had examined the riches 
of the place, he commanded the door to open, and went 
out to séék his asses, which had wandered to some distance. 
When they were found, he loaded them with as many bags 
of gold as they could carry, and then covered over: the 
treasure with green boughs. After ordering the door to 
close, he hastened back to the town. ~ , 

... When he arrived at home, he informed his wife of this 
adventure, after charging her to sécresy. He then brought 
in the bags of gold, and emptied them before her; and 
they formed such a héap of treasure as dazzled her eyes. 
The poor woman directly began to count the pieces of 
“money, that shé might know the extent of their riches; 
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but Ali Baba, who was féarful of a discovery, detérmined 
to dig a héle in his garden, and bury the gold imme- 
diately: “he therefore refised to wait till shé had counted 
the money. Still his wife was anxious to form some idea 
of their wealth: at last shé resolved to borrow a méasure, 
that, while hér husband dug the hole, she might by that 
means ascertdin how much was in the héap. Away ran 
the wife to the house of Cassim, and asked hér sister-in- 
law to lend her a small measure. Cassim’s wife immé- 
diately complied with hér request; but, being well awdre 
of Ali Baba’s poverty, she was desirous of knowing what 
sort of corn his wife wanted to measure. To satisfy her 
curidsity in this particular, she privately rubbed a. little 
stiet on the bottom of the measure. 

Ali Baba’s wife returned héme without suspecting the 
artful contrivance of her sister-in-law, and setting the vessel 
on the héap of gold, proceeded to measure her money. 
By the time she had finished, her husband had prepired 
the hole; and, while he buried the treasure, she returned 
the measure to her sister-in-law. As soon as she was gone, 
Cassim’s wife examined the measure, and, to her inexprés- 
sible surprise, found a small piece of gold adhéring to the 
bottom. _ Her husband was absent from home; but, the 
moment he returned, she said to him, ,,Cassim, you have 
hitherto thought yourself much richer than your brother, 
Ali Baba, but you are mistaken; for he is so wéalthy that 
he does not count his money, but measures it.” 

—. Cassim bade her expldin her méaning, which she did, 
by relating her stratagem, and showing him the piece of 
gold. Instead of rejoicing at his brother’s prospérity, envy 
séized the soul of Cassim: this uneasy passion made him 
so réstless all night, that he could not close his eyes, but 
rose by dawn of day, and hastened to his brother’s’ cot- 
tage. ,,Ali Baba”, said he, ,,you prétend to be very poor, 
and yet you posstss such a profusion of wealth that you 
measure gold”. We then showed him the little coin, and téld 
him how his wife found it at the bottom of the measure. 
—. By this discourse Ali Baba found that his brother and 
sister-in-law had discovered that he possessed a large sim 
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of money. He was vexed at his wife’s imprudence; but, 
as he was apprehénsive lest his brother should think he 
gained the gold by dishonest means, he thought it best to 
reveal to him the whole advénture. He explained the 
manner in which he found the retréat of the robbers, and 
offered to give him a shére of the gold he had brought 
from the cave, if he would keep the secret, But this did 
not contént the avaricious mind of Cassim. He threatened 
his brother to inform the magistrates of his discovery, if 
he did not immédiately tell him where the great mass of 
treasure lay, that he might appréach it when he liked, and 
take away as much as he pleased. 

Compelled by the ménaces of this unnatural brother, 
Ali Baba gave him a fall description of the cave, and told 
him the words by which he could obtdin éntrance. 

Cassim rose early the next morning, and went to the 
forest, taking with him ten mules, loaded with large chests, 
which he inténded to fill, and then return for another 
cargo, hoping by this means to forestall his brother, and 
appropriate all the treasure to his own use. 

He found the rock which Ali Baba had described, 
without much difficulty. Diréctly he pronounced the words, 
»,Open, Sesame!” the door of the cave unclosed, and, when 
he entered it, shut after him. 

After feasting his eyes, for some time, with the con- 
templition of the immense treasure before him, he con- 
veyed a great many {bags of gold to the door (ready to 
place on his mules); but, when he wished to open it, he 
found that the proper word had escdped his mémory. 
~  Cassim was aware that the word signified some sort 
of corn. He said, ,,Open, Barley!” but, to his great 
alarm, the door continued fast shut. He then named every 
kind of grain he could remémber, but to no purpose; and, 
the more he stréve to recollect the right word, the farther 
it fled from his memory. He then tried to force the door, 
but it resisted his most powerful éfforts. When he found 
his escape hdpeless, he walked frettingly about the cave, 
bewailing his unhappy destiny, regardless of the riches by 
which he was surrounded. 
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About midnight the thieves returned; but, before they 
approached the cave, they met Cassim’s mules, wandering 
about the wood with émpty chests on their backs. This” 
causing some alarm to the robbers, they were anxious to 
find the owner of the mules. They immediately alighted; 
and, while some of the party séarched the vicinity of the 
cave, others appreached the door with their drawn sdbres 
in their hands. The captain then pronounced the words, 
»,Open, Sesame”, and the door unclosed in an instant. 

Cassim knew, by the trampling of horses’ feet without 
the eave, that the robbers were returned.. The moment he 
heard them pronounce the word he had forgotten, and saw 
the door open, he sprang out of the cave, and tried to 
rush past them resolving to make a bdéld éffort to save 
his life. In his sudden egréss, he knocked down the cap- 
tain, but could not escape the sabres of the other robbers- 

After they had put him to*déath, they entered the 
eave, and sddn perceived the bags of gold he had con- 
veyed to the door. By this cireumstance the thieves sup- 
posed, they had luckily returned, when the intruder was 
in the very act of carrying off their treasure; but they 
were perfectly at a loss to know by what means he had 
obtained entrance. Their opinions were virious on this 
head: some suppdésed that he had descended through the 
opening above; but others, who considered the height of 
the dome, and the steepness of the rock, conclided that 
he had by some unaccountable means learnt the secret 
words which opened the door. It was a matter of still 
greater importance for them to know whether this man 
had an accomplice; but as he had no person with him to 
take care of his mules, they rdther supposed he had not. 
However, to guard against the worst, and terrify any other 
person who might enter their retreat, they eut the body 
of Cassim into four quarters, and hung two on one side 
of the door, and two on the other, within the cave. After 
closing the door, they drove away Cassim’s mules, and 
returned to their tisual occupation of lirking on the réads 
to plunder travellers. 

When Cassim’s wife found that her husband did not 
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come back at night, she becdme very unéasy, and in the 
morning went to Ali Baba in great distress, saying that 
his brother had not returned from the forest, and she 
feared that some harm had befallen him. Ali Baba, gene- 
rously forgetting all Cassim’s unkind treatment, told his 
sister-in-law to moderate her griéf, for he would go to the 
forest, and see what had become of his brother. 

He took his three asses, and went immediately to the 
cave. He was alarmed to see blood spilt at the entrance, 
which he thought foreboded something fatal, but he was 
much more startled when the door opened at his command, 
and he beheld the dismal spectacle of his brother’s mangled 
body. He guessed that the robbers had murdered Cassim, 
and, being determined his remains should receive décent 
burial, he wrapped the body in a piece of brocdde, and 
laid it on one of his asses. He then loaded the other two 
with bags of gold, and, covering all over with green boughs, 
he returned as soon as possible to the town. When he 
arrived at home, he left the asses which were liden with 
gold to the care of his wife, and led the other to the 
house of his sister-in-law. . 

The moment the wife of Cassim siw Ali Baba, she 
knew by his countenance that he was the bearer of ill 
tidings; and when he related her husband’s death, she 
began to make the most bitter lamentations. Ali Baba 
begged her to suppress her cries and sobs as much as 
possible, since it was requisite that the murder of Cassim 
should be kept a profound secret, for, if all the cireum- 
stances of his death became public, the robbers would 
know, he was the person, whom they had killed in the 
cave, and, out of revenge, would murder the whole family. 
This argument had a great effect on the widow; she stifled 
her grief as well as she could, and Ali Baba resolved to 
make every thing appéar as if his brother had died a 
natural déath. 

There was a fémale slave in Cassim’s family called 
Morgiina, whom Ali Baba knew to be very faithful, and 
of a disposition so shrewd and cléver, that she could suc- 
ceed in the most difficult Undertakings: to her Ali Baba 
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confided the peculiar circumstances of her master’s death. 
Morgidna promised ¢hat she would observe the most inviol- 
able secrecy, and use her itmost dextérity in managing 
the business. 

That evening Morgiana went to the shop of a neigh- 
bouring apothecary, saying that her master was taken ill, 
and she wanted some lozenges which were sdld as a rémedy 
for dangerous compldints. In the morning she came again, 
with a very sorrowful countenance, to purchase an éssence 
which was used to rub sick people when at the last extre- 
mity; but she said she feared it would be of as little use 
as the lozenges. By this means Cassim was supposed to 
be at the point of death, and no one was surprised to 
hear in a little time the ddéleful cries and lamentations of 
the widow, who was now permitted to give vent to her 
grief. 

Morgiana’s next care was to contrive how the body 
should be properly arranged to receive burial. For this 
purpose, she went the next morning, very early, to a 
distant part of the town, where she remembered to have 
seen a cértain old cobbler, called Mustapha, at work in 
his stall by peep of day. She gave this man a piece of 
gold, on condition that he would take his sewing appard- 
tus, and accompany her, to do some work that required 
secrecy. Mustapha consented, and accompanied Morgiana; 
but, before they approached the street where she lived, 
Morgiana took the precaution of blindfolding the cobbler, 
lest he should remember the house, and prate of the matter. 

She then brought him into the room where the dis- 
mémbered body lay, and told him to stitch the quarters 
together. After he had performed this task to her satis- 
faction, she gave him another piece of gold, and, again 
covering his eyes, led him back to his stall, and returned 
by such perplexed and circuitous ways, that it was impos- 
sible for Mustapha to watch her home. 

sea When this was done, Morgiana assisted Ali Baba to 
lay the body in a coffin, and when the lid was nailed 
down, the neighbours of the decéased and the imans of 
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the mosque*) were stimmoned to assist at the fimeral, and 
the burial rites were performed with all due solemnity. 

As Cassim had left no children, his widow found living 

by herself so lénely, and was besides in such perpetual 
dread of the robbers, that she persuaded Ali Baba and 
his family to reside with her in Cassim’s house. Ali Baba 
had now the satisfaction of enjoying his good fortune with- 
out exciting wonder at his sudden wealth, since it was 
génerally supposed that his rich brother had left him part 
of his property. 
-~ In the meantime the thieves came to visit their retréat, 
and were greatly surprised to find Cassim’s body gone, and 
some of their gold taken away. It was very appdrent to 
them that the secret of opening the cave was known to 
some person connected with the murdered'man; and they 
resolved to lay aside every other énterprise, till they had 
succeeded in discovering him. 

The captain then proposed that one of the troop 
should go as a spy to the town, and learn whether there 
was a rumour afldat of any person having been lately 
murdered; and, if he could gain any such intélligence, to 
find out the house where his family lived, and all particu- 
lars reliting to him. The thieves unanimously agreed to 
this plan, as the best means of endbling them to guess 
the unknown person who was in possession of their secret. 
They then made-a law, that whosoever should undertake 
this office, and prdve unsuccessful in the attémpt, should 
instantly suffer death. 

One of the bravest young men of the troop imme- 
diately offered his sérvices in this dangerous employment, 
and agreed to fdrfeit his life if he should fail in the 
enterprise. : 

The next morning the robber completely disguised 
himself, and entered the town by break of ddy: at that 
éarly hour all shops were shut up, and he found no one 
stirring excepting the cobbler Mustapha, who had alréady 
opened his stall, and begun to work. The thiéf thought 


*) Imans of the mosque are priests of Mahometan places of worship 
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that he was a likely person to know all the news of the 
town, and therefore entered into discdurse with him. 
Mustapha told him a great variety of gossiping stories; 
but, notwithstanding all his artful inquiries, he could hear 
ho report of any person having been ldtely murdered. At 
last he happened to say, in course of conversation, that he 
wondered such an old man could see to stitch before it 
was well daylight. 

Ah! ah!” said the old man, ,,you must own that I 
have remarkably good eyes; but, perhaps, you will scdrcely 
believe me, when I tell you that I stitched together a 
dead body in a place where there was much less light 
than I have at present.” 

= The spy comprehénded in a moment that this must 
be the body of the man they had killed, and was over- 
joyed to find that he had met, by accident, the only per- 
son capable of giving him the intélligence he wanted. 
»How!” said he, pretending great amdzement, ,,do you 
say that you stitched up a dead body? You mean that 
you sewed up its winding-sheet?” 

No, no;” replied Mustapha, ,,[ mean what I say; I 
see you want to learn all I know: but you will hear no 
more from me.” 

The robber then put a piece of gold in the cobbler’s 
hand, and said to him, — ,,I don’t wish you.to tell me 
your secret, though, if you did, I would not divulge it. 
I only ask you to show me the house where you stitched 
together the dead body.” 

» That is out of my power,” replied the cobbler, ,,for 
I was employed by a person totally unknown to me, and 
blindfélded when I came to a certain part of the town, 
then conducted to a house at some distance, and, when 
I had finished my singular task, I was led back in the 
same manner as I came.” 

, Well”, returned the thief, ,,but perhaps you may 
guess the number of stéps you took, und remember the 
turnings of the streets through which you weie led blind- 
fold. Here is another piece of gold, if you will shéw me 
the way, to the best of your ability.” ; 
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This was a temptdtion too great for Mustapha to 
resist, and he immediately conducted the thief to the place 
where Morgiana had blindfolded him. ,,Here”, said the 
cobbler, ,,my eyes were covered, and I turned to the right 
‘hand.” The robber then tied a handkerchief over Musta- ° 
pha’s eyes, and the old man guessed the way so well, that 
he took every turning the same, as when he was guided 
by Morgiana; and stopped diréctly opposite to Cassim’s 
house, which was now occupied by Ali Baba.  ,,I think,” 
said Mustapha, ,,f went no farther than this spot.” 

The robber then marked the déér with a piece of 
chalk, that he might know it again, and, taking the band- 
age from Mustapha’s eyes, asked him whéther he knew 
who lived in that house. To which he replied that, as he 
did not reside in the neighbourhood, he could not tell him. 
The thief, [nding he could learn nothing more of Musta- 
pha, left him, and returned to the forest. 

= A little while after this, Morgiana happened to gé out 
of the house: in a moment she espied, the white mark 
on the door, and did not like its appearance.  ,,It mdy 
be only the trick of some idle boy,” said she to herself: 
but, névertheless, it is as well to guard against the worst.” 
Accordingly, she fétched a piece of chalk, and marked in 
a similar manner the doors of several dwellings on each 
side of her master’s house. 

Meantime the gpy rejoined his companions in the for- 
est, and gave them an account of his proceedings. They 
listened to him with great satisfaction, and resolved that 
some of their party should enter the town in the évening, 
and, having ascertained the house, besét it after dark, and 
put all the inhabitans to death. 

When night came, the spy led the captain and several 
of the troép to the street where Ali Baba lived; but, when 
he endeavoured to find the house, he was so perplexed by 
the multiplicity of marks, that he found it impossible to 
‘point out the right door. He was obliged, to explain this 
circumstance to the captain, and owned that he had failed 
in his undertaking. The captain, who dared not make an 
attack at an uncertainty, was forced to lead back his men 
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to the forest. On their return, the spy was considered 
worthy of death, and he submitted without repining to the 
fatal stroke. 

Another of the troop, who thought that he should 
succeed better, immediately offered himself to supply the 
place of his deceased companion. He went to the town, 
and bribed Mustapha to show him the house, which he 
marked in a place more remédte from sight with a bit of 
red chalk. 

But nothing could escape the piercing eyes of Mor- 
giana; she discovered the new mark the moment she went 
out, and chalked all the neigbouring houses in the same 
manner. 

By this precaution, the captain and his party were 
again baffled, and according to the law they had agreed 
on, the second robber suffered death. 

The captain so much regretted the loss of these two 
men, who were the bravest in his troop, that he decldred 
he would no longer trist this important affdir to any other 
person, but take it sdlely on himself. 

He went immediately to the town and applied to 
Mustapha, who conducted him to Ali Baba’s dwelling. The 
captain did not amtse himself by setting any mark on the 
house, but examined it so long and attentively, that he 
was sure he could not be mistdken: he then went to a 
shop in the neighbourhood, and made every inquiry pos- 
sible, respecting the master of the house, and having heard 
that he gained his living before his brother’s death by 
cutting wood in the neighbouring forest he concluded, to 
a certainty, that he was the man, who had discovered 
their retreat. 

When he returned to the cave, where his men waited 
for him, he said to them, ,,I have now discovered the per- 
son who has invaded our treasure, and nothing can prevent 
our revénge, for, in my way home, I have thought of a 
project which I am certain’ will be succéssful. 

He then ordered his men to go to a distant town, and 
buy nineteen mules and thirty-eight jars (each large enough 
to contdin a man), and fill one of them with oil. 
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When these were proctired, the captain cfiused an 
armed robber to get into each jar, and then loaded the 
nineteen mules with thirty-seven men and one jar of oil. 

The captain, attired like an oil-merchant, dréve the 
mules to the town, and in this disguise they entered the 
street where Ali Baba lived, about nightfall. 

Ali Baba was sitting at the door, enjoying the ecddl 
of the evening, when the disguised captain, of robbers 
accosted him, saying that he was a merchant who had 
brought some oil to the town, to offer in the market next 
day, and, as he was a stringer, he did not know, at that 
lite hour, where to lodge or place his property in sdfety; 
he therefore requested Ali Baba to let him put his mules 
and jars in his cdurt-yard, and permit him to pass the 
night by them. 

Ali Baba very hospitably granted his request; for, 
though he had seen the captain of banditti, and éven heard 
him ‘sp6ak in the forest, yet he was far from recognising 
him in the disguise of an oil-merchant. 

+— When the captain had unloaded his mules and led 
them to the stable, Ali Baba went to him, and very kindly 
invited him to take a béd and supper in the house, and, 
while Morgiana was prepdring them, he divérted his guest 
by agréeable conversition. 

Before the captain went to bed, he made a preténce 
of gding into the stable to look after his mules, instead 
of which he opened each jar, and told the robber within 
the signal he meant to use when it was time to break into 
the house. 

While he was gone, Ali Baba told Morgiana that, as 
he inténded to bithe next morning, she must mike some 
broth that night, ready for him to tdéke after he came out 
of the bith. He then bade her pay every attention to 
his guest, and retired for the night. When the pretended 
oil-merchant returned to the house, Morgiana gave him a 
light, and conducted him to his chamber. He very soon 
put out his light, but only lay down in his clothes, intend- 
ing to rise as soon as the family were asleep, and let his 

men into the house. 
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Before Morgiana went to bed, she knew it was ne- 
Cessary to prepdre her master’s broth for the morning; 
but, as she was in the midst of making it, her lamp went 
Cut; this circumstance greatly perplexed her, as she knew 
there was no more oil in the house. While she was fret- 
ting at the inconvénience, she suddenly recollected the 
great jars of oil that stood in the yard, and detérmined 
to supply her lamp from one of them: so, taking her oil- 
pot, she went out, and, opening the jar that stood first, 
she heard a voice from within say, in a deep hollow téne 
— ,,Is it time?” 

Any woman but Morgiana would have made a terrible 
outery, and roused the rest of the troop by her shri¢ks, 
but she instantly guessed the ddnger of making an alarm, 
and replied, with admirable presence of mind, in a whisper, 
— ,,Not yet, but présently.” 

Morgiana ascertained, by opening thirty-seven jars, 
and answering the same question, that Ali Baba had ad- 
Mhitted the same gang of thieves that had murdered her 
master, Cassim. j 

When she came to the last jar, and found it fall of 
oil, she supplied her lamp, and returned to the house. 

In this dilemma she paused for a few moments, to 
consider what was best to be done; but, as she possessed 
uncommon énergy of mind, she soon formed a resolution, 
and put it in execution. , 

She had been brought up, when a child, in the house 
of a Jewish physician, and had learned from him many 
valuable secrets. Among others, she knew a drug which 
was of so stpifying and deletérious a nature, that, if it 
was shut up with any living créature in a close place, it 
would cause instant death. Morgiana softly quitted the 
house, and, going to the apothecary that lived close by 
(who was still up), she ‘purchased a sufficient quantity of 
this drug, then returned to the court-yard, and, speaking 
a few words, in the captain’s voice, to each robber, she 
at the same time artfully introduced a portion of this drug 
into every jar, and replaced the cover. 

“™ She then went back to the house and sat down in 
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an obsctire place, to watch the proceedings of the pre- 
tended oil-merchant, whom shé rightly supposed to be cap- 
tain of the gang. 

She had not waited more than half an hour before 
the captain of the thieves gave the signal to his men, by 
throwing stones against the jars, but he was astonished to 
find that they did not stir. He threw a second and a 
third ‘time, but with no better suceéss; he could not com- 
prehénd the reason that not one of his troop chdése to 
answer the signal upon which they had agreed. 

He stdéle softly into the yard, and going to the first 
jar, he opened it, and asked the dead thief within, if he 
was asleep. Dreadfully alarmed at receiving nd answer, 
he spoke again, and then discovered that the man was 
dead. In this manner he examined every jar, and found 
that all his troop were lifeless. He supposed that his plot 
was known to Ali Baba, who had, by some mysté¢rious 
means, put all his gang to death. The captain was in 
despair at the loss of so many faithful followers, and, 
though he longed to revenge them, he considered that he 
must await a fitter opportinity: so, climbing over the gar- 
den wall, he escaped into the fields, and from thence to 
the forest. 

ie When Morgiana found that the treacherous merchant 
was entirely gone, she called her master; when he got up, 
she led him to one of the jars, and asked him to look 
within. By the light of the médn, which was just rising, 
Ali Baba behéld a man in the jar. He started back with 
an exclamation of horror: ,,Do not be alarmed”, said Mor- 
giana, ,,the man you see there can neither hurt you nor 
any one else, — he is dead.” 

Ali Baba begged her to explain herself, which she 
did, by relating every thing that had happened. 

Ali Baba then found, to his infinite astonishment, 
that the courage of his female slave had preserved him, 
his wife, and family, from destruction. He expressed the 
wirmest gratitude to Morgiana, made her free from that 
moment, and promised to consider her, for the future, as 
a daughter. 
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After his first surprise was over,: Ali Baba began to 
consider what he should dd with the dead bodies of the 
thieves. He had a large garden, thickly, studded with 
trees: at the lower end, with the assistance of his son, Ali 
Baba dug & deep trench, in which he intérred the robbers; 
after this, he hid the jars, and sent his son to a distant 
village to sell the mules. By these precautions he efféctu- 
ally concéaled, from the world his adventure in the cave. 

In the mean time, the captain of the robbers returned 
to his retreat in the forest. The loneliness of the place 
seemed frightful to him. ,,Where are you, my brave lads, 
— my old companions?” he exclaimed. ,,Alas! you have 
perished in a manner unworthy your courage. Had you 
died like brave mén, with your sabres in your hands, 
T should not have regretted your fate. I will first revenge 
you on your destroyer, and then provide new masters for 
the treasure contained in this cave.” 

=F His first care was to disguise himself in so artful a 
manner that it was impossible for any one to recognise 
his person; after this he returned to the town, hired a 
shop, and furnished it from some of the stéres in the cave; 
he then took the name of Cogia Housain, pretending to 
be a merchant from Ispahan. 

Ali Baha had given his son the shop of his late uncle 
Cassim, and this being next door to the shop hired by the 
disguised captain of banditti, an acquaintance was soon 
formed between him and the son of Ali Baba. As it was 
the object of the pretended Cogia Housain to gain an in- 
troduction to the family of Ali Baba, that he might with 
greater facility execute his intended véngeance, he paid 
much attention to the young man, frequently made him 
présents, and invited him to his house. 

— The son of Ali Baba of course wished to make some 
return for thése civilities, and, after mentioning the matter 
to his father, Ali Baba gave him léave to invite his friend 
to an entertdinment at his house. 

Cogia Housain pretended to decline this invitation, 
and, when his young friend demanded the réason, he 
replied, ,,that he had a great objection,to supping from 
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home, since his tdéste was so singular, that he could par- 
take of no provisions that were séasoned ‘with salt.” The 
young man assured him that the viands should be prepared 
according to his peculiar taste, and, at last Cogia Housain 
consented to accompany the son of Ali Baba to his father’s 
house that evening. 

Morgiana was entrusted with the preparation of this 
banquet, but was greatly perplexed when her master told 
her that she was to put no salt in the ragouts. She medi- 
tated a long time on this circumstance, but took care to 
obey her master’s orders. 

When. supper was served up, Morgiana took the op- 
portunity of looking atténtively at the guest, and immedia- 
tely knew him to be the protended oil merchaut. ,,Ah!” 
said she, ,,no wonder this vile wretch refuses to eat salt 
with my master*) since he has entered his house with the 
intention of assassinating him.” 

This was cértainly a fact, for Cogia Housain meant 
to persuade both father and son to drink too much wine, 
and, when they were so much intoxicated that they could 
not defend themselves, he intended to spare the son, but 
stab the father to the heart, and then make his escape, 
as before, over the garden wall. 

When the supper was removed, Ali Baba requested 
Morgiana to .dance for the amusement of his guest: in 
obédience to her master, Morgiana presently made her 
appearance, dressed as a dancer; her waist was girded 
with a silver belt, to which hung a poniard with a shéath 
of the same metal; she had a mask on her face, and 
carried a tambarine in her hand. 

After she “had danced to the sound of the tambarine 
some time, she drew her poniard and performed a dance 


*) This passage alludes to a peculiar custom of the east. Salt 
is considered as a sacred pledge of hospitality both by the guest 
and host: no Arab who has once shared bread and salt with 
another person will attempt to injure him; should any Arabian be 
found base enough to violate this law, he would be considered as 
infamous by his whole tribe. 
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remarkable for the variety of fine movements it required. 
In the course of the figure she sometimes pointed her 
poniard to the breast of one, and sometimes to that of 
another, and oftentimes seemed to strike her own. After 
she had made these feigned attacks several times, she 
watched her opportunity, and suddenly plunged her dagger 
to the hilt in the bosom of the captain of banditti, who 
expired in a moment. 

»,What madness has seized you, unhappy Morgiana?” 
exclaimed Ali Baba. ,,Wherefore have you murdered my 
guest?” 

»ook well at him”, said Morgiana, ,,and you will see 
who it is you have so hospitably entertained. He is the 
same person as the captain of the banditti, and the pre- 
tended oil-merchant; it is true he had disguised himself so 
artfully that I should not have knéwn him, if my suspi- 
cions had not been roused by his refusal to eat salt with 
you: I then remembered that I had observed the false oil- 
Merchant abstained from eating salt at table. These cir- 
cumstances drew my attention to him; I immediately re- 
Cognished your deadly enemy, and determined to save you 
from his malice.” 

Ali Baba and his son were now convinced that they 
6wed their lives a second time td the courage and fidélity 
of Morgiana. Ali Baba, pénetrated by gratitude, offered 
Morgiana in marriage to his son, who was so much charmed 
with her virtue and good qualities, that he chéérfully received 
her as his wife. 

For many years Ali Baba lived in great happiness 
and wealth: he had undisturbed possession of the cave, 
and used the treasure with moderation, applying a great 
part in liberal alms to the poor. He discovered the secret 
to his son, who transmitted it to his postérity, and Ali 
Baba’s descendants became, in time, the first people in the 
country. 


ENGL. STOR. 2 


ia: 
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A poor porter was passing through the streets of Bag- 
dad one very hot day, under a heavy burden: he came, 
at length, to a portico where the pavement was sprinkled 
with rose-water, and a cool western breeze blew full in his 
face. As he was very weary and desirous of resting him- 
self, he threw off his burden, and sat down under the 
shade of the portico, close to) the open windows of a great 
house. 

He was glad that he had chosen this resting place, 
for an agreable perfume of aloes and pastiles came from 
the windows, together with the sound of music and the 
melody of singing birds. From this charming concert, and 
the smell of various sorts of viands, the porter supposed 
there was a costly banquet preparing in the mansion. As 
he did not remember the name of the owner of the house, 
he asked one of the servants who stood in the portico, 
who lived there? ,,How”, said the man, ,,is it possible 
that you live in Bagdad and know not that this is the 
house of my master, Sinbad, the great sailor, that famous 
voyager, who has sailed round the world?” *) 

The porter, who had heard the fame of Sinbad’s 
riches, was seized with envy at comparing his grandeur 
with his own miserable condition. In this frame of mind, 
he raised his eyes to heaven and complained aloud, — 
, Almighty Creator of the universe, consider the difference 
between my lot and that of Sinbad. I am every day ex- 
posed to hardships and fatigues, whilst this happy Sinbad 
leads a life of continual pleasure. What has he done to 
obtain from thee a destiny so agreeable? And what have 
I done to deserve one so miserable?” 

' he porter had~ scarcely finished this expostulation, 
when a servant came out of the house, and told him that 
his master wished to speak to him. The poor man would 


*) The Arabians must have had very confined notions of the 
world, when we consider that Sinbad only sailed in the Indian 
Ocean. : 
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willingly have excused himself, for he feared that Sinbad 
had overheard his complaints, and meant to punish him; 
however, the servant would take no denial, and he was 
obliged to follow him into the house. They presently 
entered a magnificent saloon, at the upper end of which 
Sat Sinbad, who was a man somewhat advanced in years, 
of a very majestic appearance. He immediately asked the 
porter if he was the man whom he had heard bewailing 
himself under the window. He acknowledged that he was 
the same. Sinbad then demanded his name and business. 

He,said that his name was Hindbad, and that he was 
one of the poorest porters in Bagdad, adding, that he 
hoped Sinbad would consider his misery with compassion, 
and not resent the indisereet expressions he had used when 
repining at his own laborious lot. 

»l am not angry with you”, replied Sinbad mildly, 
»but I am anxious to undegeive you respecting the partia- 
lity of providence in our several destinies. The riches I 
Possess, which ovcasion you so much repining, were gained 
by extreme toil and danger. Sit down and refresh your- 
self, and, when I have given you an account of my voya- 
ges, -f think you will acknowledge that my wealth was 
obtained by labours severer: than your own.” 

After the porter had been regaled with a sumptuous 
banquet, Sinbad began to relate ‘the cf easeniety ‘of, ne first 
voyage, as follows: — 


FIRST VOYAGE. 


My father left me a good estate, which I Seeoniiier 
ately wasted in the pursuit of pleasure. When I had nearly 
expended my own patrimony, I became alarmed by the 
approaches of poverty, and determined to seek some pro- 
fession by which I could avoid so great an evil. With 
this intention, I sold the small remainder of my property, 
‘nd purchased merchandize, with which I meant to trade 
in the eae. Ocean. 
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I sailed in company with several other merchants, 
from the port of Balsora®), through the Persian Gulf, which 
is formed by the coasts of Arabia Felix, on the right hand, 
"and by the shores of Persia on the left. We entered the 
Indian Ocean and touched at several islands, where we 
sold or exchanged our commodities. 

One day we were becalmed, near a little island which 
was almost level with the surface of the water, and re- 
sembled a green meadow. The captain of our ship had a 
boat lowered, and permitted me, with several others, to 
land on this island. 

We kindled a fire, and began to cook some provisions 
we had brought from the ship; but, while we were diver- 
ting ourselves and eating and drinking, the island began 
suddenly to tremble beneath our feet. We now found that 
we had mistaken an enormous whale for 4n island, and 
that, directly the creature felt the heat of the fire we had 
kindled, she began to put herself in motion. 

Some betook themselves to swimming, others got into 
the boat; but, for my part, I was still on the back of the 
whale, when she dived into the sea, and had only time to 
cling to a piece of wood we had brought from the ship 
for the purpose of making a fire. The captain and crew 
did not perceive my danger, for, after they had received 
the boat, and-taken in those that swam, a favourable breeze 
sprang up, and they hoisted all their sails and pursued 
their voyage. 

Thus was I exposed to the merey of the waves. I 
struggled hard for life all that night, and next morning, 
when I found my strength gone, a billow threw me luckily 
on an island. Here I found both wholesome fruits and 
fresh water, and, after I had refreshed myself, I climbed 
a very large tree, in order to look about me. I found 
that the island was totally uninhabited, but, looking to- 


*) Balsora, or Basra, is a celebrated port in the Persian Gulf. 
It is about a day’s journey from the mouth of the Tigris, and stands 
on & stony soil, as the word, dasra, imports in Arabic. Through 
this city the richest commodities of India pass to Arabia and Persia. 
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wards the sea-shore, I discovered, at a distance, something 
very large, that had a white appearance, like a bowl of 
prodigious size. I approached it, and found that it was 
very hard and smooth, and at least fifty paces round. 
Presently the sun became suddenly darkened, as if it was 
Covered with a very thick cloud. I was much surprised 
at this obscurity, and the more so when I found it was 
occasioned by a bird of monstrous size that came flying 
towards me. I remembered, then, hearing mariners speak 
of an enormous bird called the roc*), and I presumed that 
this was one, and the round bowl must be its egg. In 
short, the roe presently alighted, and sat over the egg to 
hatch it. As I preceived her coming, I crept close to 
the ege, so that I had before me one of the legs of the 
bird, which was as large as the trunk of a tree. I tied 
myself strongly to it with my turban, in hopes that, when 
the roe flew, she would carry me with her out of this 
desert island. The bird flew away the next morning, and 
carried. me so high that I lost sight of the earth; she 
afterwards descended suddenly, with so much rapidity, that 
I lost -my senses. But when the roc alighted on the 
ground, I recovered myself and speedily untied the knot, 
and set myself at liberty. Directly I had done this, the 
bird took a monstrous serpent in her bill, and flew away. 
The place where the roc left me was a very deep 
valley, encompassed with mountains so high, they seemed 
to reach to the clouds; so that there was no outlet by 
which I could escape from the valley. When I compared 
this place with the desert island, I found that I had gained 
nothing by the change. As I walked through the valley, 
however, I perceived the bottom was strewed with diamonds 
of a surprising bigness. I took a great deal of pleasure 
in looking upon them, but my satisfaction was much dimi- 
nished when I saw, at a little distance, in the clefts of 


ry 


*) Marco Polo, an Italian traveller, who spent many years in 
the east, makes mention of the roc; and he says that this bird is 
large enough to carry away an elephant — but Marco Polo is 
much given to romancing. i 
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the rock, serpents of such a size, that the smallest of them 
were capable of swallowing an elephant. They retired in 
the daytime to their dens, where they hid themselves from | 
the roc, their enemy, and only came abroad in the night. 

I spent the day.in walking about the valley; but, 
when night came on, I went into a cave, and stopped the 
mouth with a stone. I supped on some fruits I had brought 
from the island in my girdle; but I heard the serpents 
hissing about my cave, which put me in such fear that I 
could not sleep all night. 

When day appeared, the serpents retired, and I came 
out of my cave, trembling. I walked a long time over 
diamonds, without wishing to touch them. I was presently 
startled by something heavy that fell close by me, and I 
found it was a large piece, of meat, that had been thrown 
from the tops of the surrounding rocks. 

This piece of meat was followed by several others, 
which were thrown by merchants from the top of the rocks, 
for they had no other way of getting at the diamonds, but 
going to the top of the rocks that overhung the valley, 
and throwing pieces of flesh into the depth below. The 
diamonds on whose points they fall stick to the meat, and 
the eagles (which are of immense strength in that country), 
carry off the flesh, to feed their young ones. The mer- 
chants then frighten the eagles from their nests, and take 
away the diamonds that adhere to the meat. 

I had believed till then that it was impossible to eseape 
from the valley, but I now formed a plan to save my life, 
which I put immediately into execution. I began to gather 
up the largest diamonds I could find, of which I secured 
a great number in my sash; I then took the largest piece 
of meat I could find, tied myself fast to it with the cloth 
of my turban, and laid myself on the ground, with my face 
ownwards. I had scarcely lain down, when. the eagles 
came, and one of the strongest took me up, with the piece 
of meat on my back, and carried me to his nest, on the 
top of the mountain. 

The merchants immediately began to shout, in order 
to frighten the eagles, and, when they had obliged them 
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to quit their prey, one of the party came to the nest 
where I was. He was much alarmed when he saw me, but 
presently, instead of inquiring how I came there, he began 
to quarrel, and asked, ,,Why I stole his property?” 

»You will treat me with more civility”, said I, ,,when._ 
you know me better. I have diamonds enough for us”. 
both; if the other merchants gain any it is but by acci- 
dent, while I have chosen the largest from the bottom of 
the valley:” 

I then showed him a few, which I took from my 
girdle; he was astonished at their size and beauty, and 
assured me that, in all the courts he had visited, he had 
hever seen any to compare to them in bigness or lustre. 
As the nest to which I was carried belonged to this mer- 
chant, I offered him as many of my diamonds as he chose 
to take; but he contented himself with one, and that not 
the largest, which he declared would raise him a fortune 
sufficient for his desires. 

The other merchants then came round us: I told them 
my story, and they greatly admired both my courage and 
the stratagem I had used to save my life. The merchants 
took me to their quarters, and treated me very kindly. 
When they had gained as many diamonds from the valley 
as they wished, I travelled homewards in their company. 

We embarked at the first port, and arrived at the 
isle of Roha, where the trees grow that yield camphor. 
This tree is so large, and the branches so thick, that a 
hundred men may sit in its shade. The juice runs out of 
_ the tree from a hole that is bored in the trunk, and har- 
dens into camphor; and, when it is all drawn out, the 
tree withers and dies. rs 

I pass over many things relating to this island, lest 
I should be tedious. I exchanged here some af my dia- 
monds for valuable merchandize, and embarked for Balsora. 
From this place I went to Bagdad, where I arrived safely, 
with immense riches. I immediately gave great alms to 
the poor, and lived splendidly upon the wealth I had gain- 
ed with such danger and fatigue. 

Here Sinbad ceased speaking; and, when he had thus 
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ended the particulars of his first voyage, he gave Hindbad 
a purse, in which was a hundred sequins*), and bade him 
return at the same time next day, when he would give 
him an account of his second voyage. 

The porter went home, transported with joy at his 
good fortune, and his family did not fail to return thanks 
to Heaven for the relief providence had sent them by the 
hands of Sinbad. 

The next day Hindbad returned to the house of the 
bountiful voyager, who thus proceeded with his adventures. 


SECOND VOYAGE. 


The desire of visiting foreign countries soon effaced 
the remembrance of the dangers of my former voyage, and 
I began to be impatient of leading an indolent life; I 
therefore purchased a large stock of merchandize, and pro- 
ceeded to Balsora, where I again embarked. After a long 
navigation, we were overtaken by a violent tempest, in the 
main ocean, which drove us out of our course, and brought 
us into the port of an island, where the captain was very 
unwilling to cast anchor. He told us that this and some 
other islands were inhabited by savages, who were dwarfs, 
but of amazing strength, and so numerous, that it was vain 
-to make any resistance, for, if we happened to kill one of 
them, they would murder every man in the ship. We 
soon found that he told us truth; for an innumerable mul- 
titude of little savages, not more than two feet in height, 
and covered with red hair, came swimming to the ship. 
These mischievous creatures directly seized upon our 
vessel, and put us ashore on a neighbouring island, 
where they left us, and carried away the ship to the place 
they inhabited. We went forward, till we came to a 
large pile of building, that had a gate immensely high, 
made of ebony. We entered into a court that led to a 


’ *) Sequin or Zechin is a Venetian coin, about nine shillings 
Sterl., or a dueat in value. 
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vast apartment, which had a large fireplace; on one side 
lay several spits for roasting, and on the other a great 
Many dead men’s bones. While we were gazing on this 
dreadful spectacle, a horrible black giant entered the room, 
who was as tall as a palm-tree: he had but one eye, and 
that was in the middle of his forehead, as red as a burn- 
ing coal; his fore-teeth were very long and sharp, and 
Stuck out of his mouth, which was as deep as that of a 
horse; his under lip hung down upon his breast; his ears 
resembled those of an elephant, and covered his shoulders; 
and his nails were as long and crooked as the talons of a 
vulture. At the sight of so frightful a giant, we became 
insensible from terror. 

When we regained our senses, we saw the monster 
looking at us attentively; at last he seized me, and, hold- 
ing me by the nape of my neck, he turned me round, as 
® cook would examine a fowl, but, finding that I was too 
lean, he let me go. He then took the captain, and, seeing 
that he was the fattest of the party, he killed him as easily 
as I could kill a sparrow; then, thrusting a spit through 
him, he kindled a fire, and roasted and devoured him for 
supper. After this atrocious meal, he locked the door, laid 
himself down to sleep, and snored louder than thunder. 
You may suppose it was not in our power to close our 
eyes; but, instead of resting, we passed the night in the 
Most bitter lamentations. 

When day broke, the giant rose up, went out, and 
locked the door after him; leaving us unhappy prisoners 
abandoned to the most frightful despair. . 

The giant failed not to return in the evening, when 
he again made his supper on one of our unhappy compa- 
nions: he left us as usual in the morning. You may, per- 
haps, imagine that we suffered from hunger, but we found 
plenty of rice and fruit in the apartment: yet terror and 
despair took from us all inclination for eating. Some 
of our company proposed that we should kill one another, 
to avoid a death so frightful, and so abhorred a grave as 
the stomach of a barbarous cannibal. I would not agree 
to this proposal, but advised my comrades to form some 
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bold project, by which we might rid ourselves of this glut- 
tonous monster. 

That night we had the anguish of seeing another of 
our companions devoured; but we at last punished the 
cruel giant. After he had made an end of this shocking 
meal, he lay down, as usual, on his back, and fell asleep; 
as soon as we heard him snore, nine of the boldest of our 
number, with myself, took each of us a spit, and blinded 
him, by all thrusting them into his eye at once: the pain 
occasioned him to raise a frightful cry, and to rise and 
stretch out his hands to find us, in order to sacrifice some 
of us to his rage; but we easily avoided him. Having 
searched for us in vain, he groped for the gate, and went 
out, howling dreadfully; fortunately, he left the entrance 
unfastened, and we instantly quitted his abominable den, 
and ran down to the shore. Here we found plenty of 


‘timber fit for rafts, and the night being moonlight, we 


formed, as well as we could, .a few floats, on which we 
determined to commit ourselves to the merey of the waves. 
We had scarcely finished these rafts, when the sun rose, 
and we saw our cruel enemy appear, led by two other 
giants, of the same monstrous size as himself. We imme- 
diately launched our floats, got on them as quickly as pos- 
sible, and put out to sea. As soon as these new allies of 
our enemy perceived our escape, they ran to the beach, 
and, seizing great stones*), threw them with so exact an 
aim at our rafts, that they sunk every one but that which 
I was on; and ali my companions were drowned, except 
two who were with me on my raft. We rowed with all 
our might, and at last got out of the reach of the giants; 
but we were exposed, in a frightful manner, to the violence 
of the winds and waves, which tossed us about for a day 
and night. The next morning we had the good luck to 
be thrown on an island. We found here plenty of cocoa- 


*) The whole of this story bears such a strong resemblance to 
the adventures of Ulysses, in Homer’s Odyssey, Book IX, that the 
likeness cannot be accidental. 
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nuts, which greatly refreshed us, and we soon recovered 
Our strength. 

In the evening we lay down to sleep on the sea- 
beach, but we were awoke by the hissing of a serpent 
close by us. He seemed of an enormous size, and his 
Scales made a loud rustling as he crept along. He seized 
one of my comrades, notwithstanding his loud cries, and 
the violent efforts he made to rid himself of the serpent; 
for the horrid reptile, by dashing him several times against 
the ground, killed him, and we could hear him crush the 
bones of the poor victim after we had fled to a great 
distance. 

We passed the next day in the utmost horror, and 
towards night, when we expected the serpent would again 
Come abroad, we climbed a large tree, where we hoped 
that we should be safe from his attacks. A little while 
after, the serpent came hissing to the root of the tree, 
raised himself up against the trunk, and, meeting with my 
Companion, who sat somewhat lower than I did, he swall- 
Owed him at once, and went away. 

I sat upon the tree, expecting the same fate as my 
Companions, till day dawned, and then came down, more 
dead than alive. 

When I had a little recovered my spirits, I gathered 
together a large quantity of faggots and brambles, and 
made with them a strong enclosure round the trunk of the 
tree; and I secured the top by tying down the branches 
of the tree to meet the wall that encircled it, and then 
Weaving brushwood to form a strong roof. In the evening 
I retired within this fence, and the serpent did not fail to 
Come at the usual hour, to devour me, but was prevented 
by the rampart I had formed. He went round the tree 
Many times, and tried to force every weak place in my 
enclosure, but he found it was in vain; he then coiled 
himself round the whole of my fortress, and encircled it till 
daybreak, waiting for my appearance as a cat watches for 
4 mouse that has retired to a place of security. When 
day broke, the reptile returned to his den, but I dared 
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not venture from my enclosure till the sun was high in 
the heavens. 

I suffered so much from the poisonous breath of the 
serpent, and the terror I had undergone during the night, 
that I scarcely wished to prolong my life. Going down to 
the sea-shore in this gloomy frame of mind, you may sup- 
pose there was an instant change in my ‘feelings on be- 
holding a ship at a distance. I immediately unfolded the 
linen of my turban, and made all the signals I could to 
attract attention. Fortunately, the captain discovered me, 
and instantly sent a boat to fetch me from the island. 
When I arrived on deck, the merchants and seamen crowd- 
ed round me, and testified the greatest astonishment at 
my escape from this cluster of islands, which were much 
dreaded by mariners on account of the giants and savages 
that dwelt in some, and the serpents that infested others; 
few sailors, who were so unhappy as to be cast on these 
islands, ever returning to tell the tale of their horrors. 

The ship that had received me was bound to the isle 
of Salabat, on which grows a wood called saunders, famous 
in medicine. We took in a store of this wood, and cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs. As I had lost every thing in my 
voyage, and could at present obtain no remittances from 
Bagdad, the captain employed me as his factor: being a 
very ready accountant, I gained a great deal of business 
in this way during my stay on the island. 

One day, the captain of a ship, which had lately 
entered the port, employed me to sell a parcel of goods, 
that he said belonged to a merchant who had sailed with 
him, but had lost his life by an accident. He begged me 
to make the utmost advantage of them, as he wished to 
improve the poor man’s property, and give a just account 
to his heirs, I asked him in whose name I was to sell 
the goods, and was much astonished to hear him answer, 
Sinbad the sailor! JI looked steadfastly at him, and then 
remembered that he was the same captain with whom I 
had sailed in my first voyage, and I found that he was 
now returning home. 

I made myself known to him, and told him the parti- 
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Culars of my escape, when he thought me drowned in my 
adventure with the whale. The good man then remembered 
me, and gave me, a very honest account of my property, 
which he had greatly improved. I changed these goods 
for the commodities of the country, and we then set sail 
for Balsora, where we arrived safely, and I sold my spices 
at an immense profit; so that, when I returned to Bagdad, 
I added considerably to the great riches I had left in 
that city. 

Again I distributed plentiful alms to the poor, and 
indulged myself by resting some months, and living 
generously, to recruit my strength after the fatigues I had 
undergone. 

At the conclusion of this narrative, Sinbad presented 
the porter with another purse of one hundred sequins, and 
invited him to hear the particulars of his next voyage. 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


I was soon disgusted with the pleasures of a luxurious 
life. I was then in the flower of my age, and preferred 
roving from isle to isle, and encountering all the dangers 
of my hazardous voyages, to dwelling in Bagdad and quietly 
enjoying my great wealth. I soon freighted a ship, and 
set sail in quest of new adventures; but, I must own, the 
first I met with was not a very agreeable one. We had 
the misfortune to be wrecked on a rocky coast; our ship 
and every thing in her was lost, and we with some diffi- 
culty saved our lives by swimming ashore. Here we were 
directly made prisoners by the black inhabitants of the 
country. These people gave us, with other food, a certain 
herb, which my companions ate without suspicion; but I, 
who noticed that the blacks did not touch it themselves, 
forbore to eat any. I soon perceived the ill effects of 
this herb, for it deprived my friends so completely of their 
reason, that they neither knew what they said or did. 

The blacks gave them this intoxicating herb, that they 
might not perceive the cruel destiny to which they were 
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reserved, which was being fattened and killed for food. 
_ They fed us with cocoa-nut oil and rice; my companions 
devoured this food very greedily, but I only took just 
enough to sustain life. The blacks killed my poor ship- 
mates as they grew fat; but I became leaner every day, 
and at last fell into a languishing distemper, which the 
blacks perceiving, spared my life, till I recovered my 
health. 

Meanwhile, as I had my liberty, I speedily took an 
opportunity of making my escape. I journeyed for three 
days along the sea-shore, without meeting any hordes of 
these savage people, and on the fourth day fell in with 
a party of white men, who were gathering pepper. These 
people received me very courteously, and I was delighted 
when I found they spoke Arabic. I helped them with their 
labour, till they had gathered a sufficient quantity of pep- 
per, and then sailed with them to their own country. They 
presented me to their king, who was a most amiable man, 
and took great pleasure in hearing my adventures. I 
taught his subjects many arts, that before were totally 
unknown to them, which so greatly pleased this good prince, 
that he bestowed on me both riches and honours, and gave 
me in marriage a most beautiful and noble lady, who pos- 
sessed a great estate. I loved my wife, and we lived in 
great harmony for about a year after my marriage, when 
I made a discovery which ruined my happiness. 

The wife of a man who lived near me happened to 
die. As I was on the most friendly terms with this neigh- 
bour, I called at his house to condole with him on his 
loss. Seeing him absorbed in affliction, I said to him, as 
I entered, ,,God preserve you, and grant you a long life.” 

»Alas!” replied he, ,,how can you mention long life 
to me, when my days are at an end?” 

Pray”, said I, ,,do-not indulge yourself in’ such 
melancholy fancies. You are in excellent health, and I 
shall doubtlessly enjoy your company for many years.” 

yl hope”, replied my friend, with a sorrowful air, 
;that you may’ be blessed with a long life; but, as for 
me, my hour is come, for I must be buried this day with 
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my dead wife. This law our ancestors established in the 
Country, and it has always been observed inviolably. The 
living wife is interred with the dead husband*), and the 
living husband with the dead wife: nothing can save me, 
for every one must submit to this law.” 

While he was yet giving me an account of this custom, 
the very mention of which greatly alarmed me, his kindred 
and friends came to assist at this double funeral. They 
attired the dead wife in her richest apparel, and decked 
her with jewels as if it had been her wedding-day. They 
then laid her in an open coffin, and began their march 
to the place of burial. The husband followed directly 
after the corpse. They at length ascended a very high 
mountain, which reached to the sea-shore, and, taking up 
a large stone that covered the mouth of a deep pit, they 
lowered the corpse into the abyss, with all its rich apparel 
and jewels. The husband then suffered himself to be put 
into another open coffin, with a pot of water and seven 
little loaves, and was let down into the chasm. This cere- 
mony being finished, they replaced the stone, and returned 
to the city. 

The inhabitants of this country were so accustomed 
to this dreadful scene, that they viewed it without the 
least emotion; for my part, I was overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion. In a little time I sought an interview with the 
king, and failed not to remonstrate against the cruelty of 
this law. 

It is a law”, said the king, in reply to my represen- 
tations, ,,that has been established for ages; and therefore, 
must remain for aver unbroken. Even I must submit to 
it, if I should chance to survive my queen.” 

But may I ask your majesty”, said I, ,,whether 
stfangers are not exempted from’ this law.” 

Certainly not”, replied the monarch, smiling at my 
reasons for the question; ,,certainly not: if they are 


*) It is supposed that the Arabian author alludes, in this pas- 
sage, to the absurd and cruel custom of the Gentoos, who burn 
the living wife with the dead body of her husband. 
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married in the country, they must comply with the general 
custom.” 

I was from this time in continual fear, lest my wife 
should die before me, and I should be buried alive with 
her body. I trembled at the least indisposition that at- 
tacked her, and, if her little finger but ached, I nursed 
her with the most assiduous care. But all my anxiety 
could not prolong her life, for she suddenly fell sick, and 
died in very few hours. 

You may judge of my sorrow by the fatal consequen- 
ces of this event: to be buried alive seemed to me worse 
than being devoured by cannibals. 

The king and all his court chose to dignify my 
funeral by their presence, — an honour for which I felt 
very little gratitude. 

The cavalcade set forward for the mountain, carrying 
the corpse at their head, dressed in all her jewels and 
magnificent attire. I followed the coffin on foot, with my 
eyes full of tears, as second actor in this doleful tragedy. 
When we arrived at the chasm, I made an effort to move 
the pity of the spectators, and, addressing myself to the 
king, implored him to take compassion’ on an unhappy 
stranger, who, being a foreigner, could not be expected 
to submit to this unnatural custom. This appeal was use- 
less, for, had the king been inclined to spare me, his 
people would not have suffered him to break the law. 

Greatly scandalized at my resistance to this old- 
established ceremony, the crowd hastened to lower the 
body of my wife; then putting me by force into an open 
coffin, with a vessel of water and seven loaves of bread, 
they let me down into the pit, notwithstanding my bitter 
cries and lamentations. 

I immediately smelt an insufferable stench, proceeding 
from the great multitude of dead bodies that surrounded 
me. However, I left my coffin, and, retreating to some 
distance, I threw myself on the ground, and began to 
bewail my sad destiny. 

Oh!” cried I, ,,Would that I had perished in some 
of those tempests that I escaped; then my death had not 
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been so lingering and terrible in all its circumstances. 
Ah, wretch that I am! have I not drawn this sad destiny 
upon myself, by my own restless disposition. Ought not 
I to have staid quietly at home, and enjoyed the wealth 
Providence had sent me?” 

Notwithstanding my desperate condition, I had an 
earnest desire to prolong my life, and, when I became 
hungry, I searched for my coffin, and satisfied my wants 
with some of the bread it contained. 

By the little light that came from some fissures above, 
I perceived that this cave was of vast length, and about 
fifty fathoms high, and the rows of coffins extended a great 
way both to the right and left. 

I lived’for some days in this dismal abyss on my little 
Store of bread and water, till it was all exhausted; and 
then I lay down on the ground, hoping that death would 
put a speedy end to my miseries. Whilst I lay over- 
whelmed with these sad thoughts, I distinctly heard some- 
thing breathe hard, and pant, close by me. I started up, 
and approached the spot from whence the noise came, and 
then some animal seemed to run from the place. I follow- 
ed the sound of its footsteps as fast as I could; sometimes 
it stopped for a little while, but when I drew near, it 
always fled before me. After pursuing it a long time, I 
perceived a star, that seemed to glimmer through the 
darkness, at a great distance. This star grew larger and 
larger as I approached nearer, and I presently heard the 
beating of waves on the sea-shore, and discovered that the 
Star was the light that came from a hole in the rock, 
through which a man might easily pass*). 


*) The Arabian author has again borrowed from the rich stores 
of Grecian literature, and taken the escape of Sinbad from the 
Story of Aristomenes, the Messenian patriot; as this passage of 

Istory may be unkown to the youthful reader, perhaps an extract 
from Mr. Taylor’s translation of the Greek historian, Pausanias, 
May be acceptable: — 

_. »the Lacedzmonians, having taken Aristomenes alive, together 
With fifty of his men, determined to throw all of them into the 

®adas, a deep chasm, into which the most criminal offenders 
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When I emerged into the light of day, I found myself 
at the foot of the mountain, on the sea-beach, and observed 
that the creature which had guided me out of this frightful 
abyss was an animal that came out of the sea, and entered 
that hole to devour the dead bodies. . 

This mountain was situated between the town and the 
sea: but a high ridge of rocks cut off all communication 
with the inhabitants of the town, and sheltered me from 
their observations. 

After my first emotions of joy and gratitude for my 
wonderful escape were over, I returned to the cave again, 
and searched among the biers for all the diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies, I could find; these I packed in some rich 
stuffs, which I took from that cave of death, and brought 
an immense treasure to the sea-beach. In a few hoyrs I 
descried a ship coming out of the harbour, and passing 
close to the shore. I called as loud as I could, and made 
signals of distress, upon which the mariners lowered a boat 
to fetch me. Fortunately, the captain was my own coun- 


were hurled. All the other Messenians perished after this manner: 
but some God, who had so often preserved Aristomenes, delivered 
him from the fury of the Spartans; and some, who entertain the 
most magnificent idea of his character, say that an eagle, flying 
to him, bore him on its wings to the bottom of the chasm, so 
that he sustained no injury from the fall. 

As he lay in this profound abyss wrapped in his robe, and 
expecting nothing but death, he heard a noise on the third day, 
and, uncovering his face (for he was now able to look through 
the darkness), he perceived a fox near one of the dead bodies. 
Considering, therefore, where the passage could be, through which 
the beast had entered, he waited till the fox came nearer to him, 
and, when this happened, caught it with one of his hands, and 
with the other exposed his robe, as often as the animal turned 
to attack him, for it to seize. At length, the fox beginning to 
run away, he suffered himself to be drawn along by her, through 
places almost impervious, till he saw a light streaming through a 
hole, just large enough for the fox to pass through; and the’ ani- 
mal, indeed, when she was freed from Aristomenes, betook herself 
to her usual place of retreat: but Aristomenes, as the opening 
was not sufficiently large for him to pass through, enlarged it 
with his hands, and escaped safe to Ira.” — Taylor’s Trans- 
lation of Pausanias, vol. I, p. 390. 
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tryman, and bound to one of our native ports. He was 
80 well pleased with having saved me, when he heard the 
particulars of my story, that he generously refused some 
valuable jewels, which I offered him as payment for my 
passage. 4 

After a prosperous voyage, I arrived happily at Bag- 
dad, with a profusion of wealth. Out of thankfulness to 
Alla for his great mercies, I gave large sums to several 
Mosques, and distributed part of my abundance to the poor. 
I then reposed after my fatigues, and enjoyed myself a 
long time among my kindred and friends. 

When Sinbad had finished relating the surprising in- 
Cidents of his third voyage, he gave Hindbad another purse 
of one hundred sequins, and invited him to hear the re- 
Mainder of his adventures: and, for the sake of brevity, I 
Must observe that he made him a similar present at the 
end of every narration. 


FOURT VOYAGE. 


It was a long time before my danger in the cave was 
thoroughly effaced from my mind: indeed, all my friends 
Supposed that adventure had cured me of my passion for 
Wandering; but at last my roving disposition returned upon 
Mme, and I determined on another expedition. Accordingly, 
I went to the nearest sea-port, and had a ship built at 
my expense, for I wished to have her entirely at my own 
Command, without being dependent on a captain. When 
my ship was ready for sea, I received on board several 
foreign merchant and their goods, and set sail with the 
first fair wind. . si ; 

We touched at a desert island, to procure some water, 
after we had been at sea some weeks. While the sailors 
Were carrying the water on board, some of the merchants 
(who were passengers), in walking over the island, dis- 
Covered the egg of a roc, equal in size to the one I men- 
tioned in my first voyage. There was a young roc within, 
ready to-be hatched, for the egg was chipped. and the 
bill began to appear. 
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In spite of my entreaties to the contrary, the merchants 
broke this egg with hatchets, and, after pulling out the 
young roc, piece by piece, they roasted some of its flesh. 

They had scarcely finished their meal, when there 
appeared in the air two black clouds, at a considerable 
distance; and old sailor, of great experience, cried out that 
these clouds were the male and female roe to which the 
egg belonged. This man persuaded us to reimbark with- 
out delay, lest ‘some misfortune should befall us. We 
immediately took his advice, and set sail with all possible 
diligence. 

In the meantime the rocs approached the island with 
frightful cries, which they. redoubled when they found their 
egg broken and their young one destroyed. They suddenly 
disappeared; while we, dreading their vengeance, made all 
the haste we could to sail from the coast. 

We had not lost sight of the island, when the rocs 
returned, bearing in their talons enormous masses of stone; 
when they came directly over my ship, they hovered, and 
one of them let fall a stone, but, by the dexterity of the 
steersman, who suddenly turned the ship by a motion of 
the helm, it missed us, and fell close by the ship, dividing 
the water till we could see the bottom of the ocean. The 
other roc, to our misfortune threw a stone so exactly, that 
it split the ship into a thousand pieces; the mariners and 
passengers were either killed by the fall of the stone or 
ingulfed in the waves. The latter was my fate, but I for- 
tunately caught a large piece of wreck; when I rose to 
the surface of the water, I supported myself with one hand 
and swam with the other, till I had the good fortune to 
gain an island, on which I safely landed. 

After I had rested myself, I surveyed the shore upon 
which Providence had cast me. The country was so beau- 
tiful, it appeared like a delicious garden: I saw the most 
stately trees, some bearing ripe, others green fruit; these 
trees were interspersed with rills of fresh pure water, which 
made a thousand windings between banks of the fairest 
flowers. I refreshed myself with the fruits, and reposed on 
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the grass till I slept away my fatigue, and then rose, to 
take a further survey of the island. 

I had not walked far, before I saw an old man sitting 
On the banks of a rivulet. At first, I thought he was a 
Person who, like myself, had beet: ship-wrecked on the 
Coast; I saluted him, but he only bowed his head a little, 
by way of answer. I then asked him what he did there, 
but, instead of replying, he made signs for me to take 
him on my back, and carry him over the brook. I believed 
that he really stood in need of my help; so I took him 
On my back, and carried him across the rivulet, then 
Stooped, and told him to get down: but this old man had 
no such intention, for he closed his legs tightly about my 
neck, and intimated, by his motions, that he chose I should 
carry him farther. I soon perceived the old wretch was 
by no means so decrepit as he appeared to be, and that 
his skin resembled the hide of a cow; I then made violent 
efforts to shake him off, but he proved too strong for me, 
and clasped my throat so straitly, as he sat on my shoul- 
ders, that I was nearly strangled, and fell down in a swoon. 
Notwithstanding my fainting the illnatured old fellow kept 
fast about my neck, but opened his legs a little, to suffer 
me to recover my breath. When I had done so, he thrust 
one of his feet against my stomach, and struck me so 
rudely on the side with the other, that I was forced to 
rise, against my will. He then made me carry him under 
the trees, forcing me to stop now and then to eat such 
fruit as we found, be never left me all day, and lay down 
with me to rest at night, always holding me fast whilst he 
Slept; and he was so cunning and so watchful, that I could 
hever find him off his guard for a moment: every morning 
he pushed me to make me awake, and then kicked conti- 
nually, till I got up and carried him about. 

One day I found several large calebashes. I cleaned 
a large one, and pressed into it some of the grapes which 
abounded in this island; I then set my vessel in a con- 
Venient place, and left the juice to ferment; coming to 
this spot some days after, I. drank some of the wine, and 
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found it so strong, that it made me forget my troubles, 
and I began to sing and dance as I walked along. 

The old man, perceiving the pleasant effect that this 
drink had on me, made a sign for me to give him some. 
I gave him the calebash, and,-the liquor being agreeable 
to his palate, he drank every drop in the vessel; as there 
was sufficient to intoxicate him, the fumes of the liquor 
got into his head, and he began to sing in an odd manner, 
and to jump up and down, as he sat on my shoulders, as 
if he would dance; presently he grew so inebriated, that 
he lost all his strength, and relaxed his hold by degrees. 
I immediately perceived that this was the favourable mo- 
ment for freeing myself from my tormentor; 1 threw him 
with ease on the ground, and instantly killed him with a 
large stone. 

Some days after I had thus rid myself of this wicked 
old man, I saw a large party of people employed very 
busily among the trees; I advanced towards them, and 
found they were the. crew of a vessel, who had landed on 
the island to cut aloes. The mariners were surprised to 
see me, and still more so when they heard my adventures. 
»You met with ‘the old man of the sea’”, said the cap- 
tain; ,,for so your tormentor was called; and you are the 
first person who ever escaped alive out of his hands. He 
has made this island notorious by the number of men he 
has slain, so that merchants dared not land, to gather the 
precious commodity with which the place abounds, unless 
they came in a very large party.” 

The captain then offered to take me on board his 
ship, and advised me to cut down a quantity of aloes-wood*), 
which I might sell to great advantage in my own country. 


*) The aloes-wood, so often mentioned in oriental tales is a 
tree growing in China and some of the Indian isles; it is called 
by naturalists xylo-aloes, and its trunk is composed of wood of 
three different colours, the heart of which is the perfume so much 
valued in the East, and considered far more precious than gold. 
The Siamese ambassadors to the court of France brought some 
of this wood as a present to Louis XIV., in 1686, and were the 
first who made it known in Europe. 
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I immediately complied with this kind proposal; and, 
after we had loaded the ship with aloes, we left the island, 
and proceeded on our voyage. 

We then approached two islands, where pepper grows 
in great abundance; here we sold a small quantity of our 
aloes, and exchanged some for pepper. We then sailed 
to the isle of Comari*), whose inhabitants have made an 
inviolable law to drink no wine, nor suffer any to be sold 
in their country: this coast is famous for pearlfishing; I 
went with the other merchants, and hired divers, who 
brought me up a great quantity of pearls, which were very 
large and pure. 

I then hired a vessel to transport me to Balsora, from 
whence I returned to Bagdad, where I made great sums 
by my pepper, aloes, and pearls. I gave a tenth part of 
my gains, as usual, to the poor, and added the remainder 
to the vast store of wealth I had left in my native city. 

< 


FIFTH VOYAGE. 


After a year’s rest, I prepared to tempt the sea once 
more, notwithstanding the prayers and entreaties of my 
friends, who did every thing in their power to shake my 
resolution. 

Instead of taking my way by the Persian Gulf, I 
travelled through several provinces of India, till I reached 
a distant sea-port, where I embarked on board a ship 
which was destined to make a very long voyage. 

After we had sailed for many months, the captain 
and pilot lost their course, so that it was many days 
before they could tell what part of the world’ we were in. 
When at length, we discovered land, we had no gréat 
reason to rejoice, for, directly the captain remembered the 


*) Sinbad here means either Cape ‘Comorin, the most southerly 
promontory of India, lying north-west of the island of Ceylon, or 
else the islands of Comara, which lie between the north end of 
the island of Madagascar and the coast of Zanguebar, from ten 
to fifteen degrees of South latitude. 
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coast, he rent his clothes and beard, and struck his breast, 
with all the marks of the deepest affliction. We demanded 
the reason of this strange conduct, and he immediately 
answered, — ,,The place we are approaching is the most 
dangerous to mariners in the world: a rapid current hur- 
ries the ship with violence to the shore, where we shall 
be wrecked in a quarter of an hour.” 

He then caused the sails to be altered, and did 
everything in his power to change the direction of the 
vessel; but all to no purpose, for the sails rent, the tack- 
ling broke, and the ship was hurried, by irresistible force, 
to the foot of an inaccessible mountain, where she ran 
ashore, and broke to pieces; yet, the weather being fine, 
no lives were lost, and we saved our provisions and goods. 

The captain then said to us: — ,,Every man may bid 
the world adieu, and dig his grave here; for we are in so 
fatal a place, that none shipwrecked on-this spot ever 
return to their homes again.” His words afflicted us mor- 
tally, and we all joined in bewailing our deplorable fate. 

We found there was no possibility of climbing to the 
top of this mountain, or finding any outlet from the circle 
of rocks that overhung the shore on which we were cast. 
The beach was covered with dead men’s bones, the sight 
of which filled us with horror, as they plainly showed how 
many people had perished on this fatal spot. It is scarcely 
possible to tell the quantity of valuable merchandize we 
saw scattered on the sands — the sad relics of former 
shipwrecks. 

There are several singularities peculiar to this moun- 
tain, such as are to be met with in no other spot in the 
world: instead of common pebbles, the stones are rubies, 
topazes, emeralds, and other jewels of the most uncommon 
size and exquisite lustre: here, too, is thrown upon the © 
desolate barren coast a large quantity of ambergris, of the 
most valuable quality. In all other countries, rivers flow 
from theirs sources into the sea; but in this fatal place a 
large river of fresh water runs directly out of the sea into 
a dark cave, the entrance to which is an arch of stupend- 
ous height. 
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After we had tried in vain to seale the mountain and 
Tocks, we supposed that escape was impossible, as the same 
current which had hurried our ship to inevitable destruction 
would prevent our leaving the coast with boats or rafts. 

We therefore divided our provisions as equally as 
Possible, and each person subsisted on his share for a 
Shorter or longer time, according to his temperance. 

I had been so long used to hardships and deprivation 
of every kind, that I required less food than my comrades; 
and I husbanded my provisions so well, that I survived all 
the ship’s company. 

After I had interrred the last of my unfortunate ship- 
mates, I resolved to dig a grave for myself, and, when I 
had exhausted the small remainder of my provisions, to lie 
down in it, and await there the approaches of death, as 
there was no person to perform the sad offices of burial for me. 

You may suppose, while I was employed in digging 
my own grave, I did not fail to reproach myself with my 
folly in leaving my affectionate friends and kindred, and 
all the riches and comforts I possessed in my home, to 
wander into unknown regions. 

Full of these sad reflections, I happened one day to 
approach the banks of the river I formerly mentioned; I 
Considered this stream and the cave which ingulfed it with 
great attention. ,,This river, which runs under ground”, 
thought I, ,,must have some outlet: if I make a raft, and 
abandon myself to its current, it will either drown me, or 
bring me to some more hospitable country; if I am drown- 
ed, which is the worst that can befall me, it is an easier 
death than perishing by famine.” 

The moment I had formed this resolution, I instantly 
Set to work. As I] had a large choice of pieces of cable 
and timber, I soon made a very strong little float. When 
it was inishiod. I loaded it with rubies, emeralds, topazes, 
and ambergris. Having balanced my cargo exactly, and 
fastened it securely to the bottom of my raft, I stepped 
on board with two little oars I had made, ands after im- 
Ploring the protection of Heaven, I commited myself to 
the suidance of the stream. 
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When I entered the cave, I lost the light of day, 
and I floated for nearly a week in total darkness: once 
I found the arch of the rock so low, that it struck my 
head, wich made me very careful afterwards to avoid the 
like danger. All this time I ate no more than was just 
necessary to support nature; yet, notwithstanding this fru- 
gality, all my provisions were exhausted. Then a pleasing 
sleep seized upon me; but I cannot tell how long it con- 
tinued, for when I awoke I found myself in the blessed 
light of day, lying on my float, which was fastened to the 
bank of a large river, where I observed a great number 
of black people. Overjoyed at my deliverance, I could not 
help reciting these words aloud, — ,,Call on the Almighty, 
and he will help thee; shut thy eyes, and, whilst thou art 
asleep, he will change thy bad fortune into good.” 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, hearing 
me speak thus, came forward and said: ,,Brother, we came 
to-day to follow our usual employment, which is, to water 
our fields by digging canals from the river which issues 
out of this mountain. We perceived your raft floating on 
the water, and one of our company swam into the river, 
and fastened it to the bank, until you should awake. We 
are all anxious to know how you dared venture into’a sub- 
terranean river, and from whence you come.” 

I immediately satisfied his curiosity, by relating my 
adventure: and when I had finished, the friendly black 
declared it was the most surprising story he had ever 
heard; and told me, I must accompany them to their king, 
and let him hear, from my own lips, this extraordinary 
narrative. 

When they had given me refreshments, of which I stood 
greatly in need, some of the blacks brought me a horse, 
and made me ride, while they walked by me to show me 
the way; and others followed carrying my raft and cargo 
on their shoulders. In this manner, we entered the city of 
Serendib, for it was on that famous island*) I had landed. 


*) The island of Serendib is now called Ceylon, and is the 
richest island in the East Indies. It is two hundred and fifty 
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The king of Serendib received me most graciously, 
and listened to my tale with great attention. He appointed 
me appartments in his own palace, and entertained me 
Most royally during my stay in his country. When I was 
about to depart for Bagdad, he expressed a wish that I 
Should bear a letter of greeting from him, with some costly 
presents, to our caliph. 

The king of Serendib ordered all the treasure I had 
brought on my raft (which he augmented by many costly 
gifts) to be put on board a ship, ready to sail for an 
Arabian port. He then sent his letter, and the presents 
destined for the caliph, and, before I embarked, he com- 
manded the captain of the ship to treat me with the re- 
Spect due to his ambassador. 

The letter from the king of Serendib was written in 
characters of azure, on the skin of an animal of great 
value. The contents were as follows: — 

The king of the Indies, before whose throne march 
one hundred elephants, whose palace shines with one hun- 
dred thousand rubies, and who has in his treasury twenty 
thousand crowns, enriched with diamonds, to Caliph*) 
Haroun Alrashid. 


miles in length, and two hundred in breadth, and abounds in the 
finest fruits and spices. It has mines full of precious stones, and 
Many pearl-fisheries, and here are bred the largest elephants in 
the world. To counterbalance these lavish gifts of nature, the 
Woods are infested by tigers of great fierceness, and the island is 
Overrun by the most venomous reptiles, among which is the Ana- 
Conda, a tremendous serpent, of such enormous size that it has 
een known to kill and devour a tiger at a meal. Ceylon was 
first conquered by the celebrated Albuquerque, a great Portuguese 
admiral and discoverer. The Portuguese were expelled from their 
Settlements by the Dutch, and the island is now under British 
government. 

*) This great prince is so frequently mentioned in Hastern tales, 
that it seems appropriate to give the youthful reader some account 
of him, independent of fiction. 

He was the youngest son of the Caliph Mohadi, and ascended 
the throne of the caliphate, in the 170th year of the Hegira, or 
the year of our Lord 786. 

A caliph was both a spiritual and temporal prince, and, in 
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» Though the present we send you is inconsiderable, 
reecive it, however, as a brother and friend, in considera- 
tion of the love we bear you, and of which we are willing 
to give you proof. We desire your friendship, considering 
it our due, being of the same dignity with yourself. Adieu.” 

The present consisted of a cup, made of an entire 
ruby, half-a-foot high and an inch thick, and filled with 
round pearls of a great size; the skin of a serpent, which 
preserved from sickness those who slept on it; and a female 
slave, of great beauty, whose apparel was covered with 
jewels. : 

When I arrived at Bagdad, the first thing I did was 
to present myself to the commander of the faithful, with 
the letter and presents from the king of Serendib. 

After the caliph had read the letter, he asked me if 
this prince was, in reality, so rich and powerful as his 
letter intimated. 

I then rose from the ground, where I had prostrated 
myself before our monarch, and replied: — 


quality of suecessor to Mahomet, held the most unbounded sway 
throughout the East. 

Haroun Alrashid was the best and wisest prince that. ever 
swayed the sceptre of the caliphate. He ruled over Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, Armenia, Palestine, Natolia, Media, Khorasan, Assyria, Great 
Bukharia, Egypt, Libya, Mauritania, and many other provinces, so 
that his dominion extended much farther than the Roman empire 
had ever done; still he did not rule over as great a number of 
subjects as the English Queen Victoria: at present more than 150 
Millions of souls are ruled over and protected by Her Majesty's 
government, 

Haroun was just, merciful, and generous, and history would 
haye transmitted his name to posterity without a blot, if he had 
not, in a fit of ungovernable passion, caused the destruction of 
his faitful friend and vizier, Giafer, whom he put to death with 
his whole kindred. ‘ 

Haroun was a great encourager of the arts and sciences; his 
capital was the seat of learning, when Europe was immersed in 
darkness and ignorance. He sent, among other curious presents, 
to the Emperor Charlemagne, the first clock that ever was seen 
in Europe. : 

History relates many anecdotes of this prince, as interesting 
as the fictitious tales in which his name is so frequently mentioned. 
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,Commander of the faithful, I am witness that the 
king of Serendib does not exceed the truth. 

»lt is impossible to describe the magnificence of his 
palace, and, when he appears in public, he is seated on 
a throne which is fixed on the back of an elephant. One 
of his officers sits on the neck of the elephant, with a 
golden lance in his hand. Another stands behind the 
throne, bearing a column of gold, on the top of which is 
an emerald half a foot long and an inch thick. 

Before him march his guards, mounted on a hundred 
elephants; and one of his retinue cries aloud, — ‘Behold 
the potent sultan of the Indies, whose palace is covered 
with a hundred thousand rubies, and who possesses twenty 
thousand crowns of diamonds.’ Then the officer who bears 
the column of gold replies — ,,This monarch so great must 
die! must die! must die!” To which the officer who guides 
the royal elephant answers — ’Praise be to Him who lives 
for ever!’ : 

I then concluded by informing the caliph of the 
hospitality with which the king of Serendib, and all his 
Subjects, had treated me. 

The commander of the faithful was greatly pleased 
With my discourse, and dismissed me with a rich present. 


SIXTH VOYAGE, 


Being safely returned from my last hazardous voyage, 
I now determined to pass the rest of my days at home, 
in peace, and tranquillity. Such was my. intention, but 
fortune had otherwise disposed of me, and I was again 
destined to endure new hardships and perils. 

One day, as I was feasting with my friends, there 
arrived on officer from the palace, who informed me that 
the caliph wished immediately to speak with me. 

I hastened to obey my royal master, and was imme- 
diately introduced into his presence.  ,,Sinbad”, said the 
Caliph, ,,[ have occasion for your services. You must carry 
an answer and present from me to the king of Serendib. 
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You know it would not be suitable to my dignity, for me, 
to remain indebted to that prince. 

Although I was unwilling to venture on another voyage, 
after the many dangers I had escaped, yet I did not 
choose to dispute the commands of my prince, but signified 
respectfully my intention of performing the commission with 
which he had honoured me. 

The caliph was well pleased with my ready acqui- 
escence, and presented me with a large sum of money for 
the expenses of my voyage. 

I prepared for my departure in a few days, and sailed 
from Balsora, with the caliph’s letter and presents. 

I arrived at Serendib, after a prosperous voyage, and 
was welcomed by the king with the greatest marks of 
esteem. He received the letter and presents sent by the 
ealiph, with the utmost satisfaction, and was delighted to 
find that our monarch returned his friendship. 

The caliph sent to this prince, as tokens of his good 
will, a beautiful vase of agate, on which was represented 
in bas-relief, the figure of a man, who held a bow with 
an arrow, which he was ready to let fly at a lion. There 
was likewise a rich table, said to have belonged to the 
great Salomon, a robe of cloth of gold, with fifty robes of 
rich brocade, and a royal crimson bed. 

After I had delivered these presents, I expressed a 
wish to return to Bagdad; but the king of Serendib took 
so much delight in hearing my various adventures, and 
had formed so warm a friendship for me, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could prevail on him to give me 
leave to depart. At length, he permitted me to embark 
for Bagdad, and, when I departed, gave me a valuable 
present. 

My usual ill fortune still pursued me; for, in two or 
three days after we left Serendib, we were attacked by a 
pirate of such superior force to our own, that our ship 
was taken and plundered, and every person on board 
carried into slavery. 

I was taken to a large town in India, and sold to a 
rich merchant, who, after he had purchased me, asked me 
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if I could shoot with the bow. I answered that archery 
was one of the exercises of my youth, and that I believed 
I had not yet forgotten the use of the bow. 

He then took me behind him on an elephant, and we 
travelled to a large forest some leagues from the town. 
We advanced a long way into the forest, till my master 
Stopped at the foot of a great tree, and told me to alight. 
When I had done so, he gave me a bow and arrows, 
and said: 

Climb into that tree, and shoot at the wild elephants, 
4s you see them pass by. If you kill any of them, come 
to the town, and give me notice. 

He then gave me food for several days, and returned 
to the town. ‘ 

Next morning, by break of day, I saw a prodigious 
troop of elephants pass near my tree. I shot several arrows 
among them, and at last killed one. Directly the other 
elephants saw their companion fall, they retired into the 
thickest parts of the wood, and I descended from my tree, 
and hastened home to inform my master of my success. 
He came immediately to the forest, and took the clephant’s 
tusks and teeth to trade with. He then greatly commended 
my diligence, and left me plenty of excellent provisions. 

I continued to kill one of these animals every day 
for upwards of a month, till, one morning, I perceived that 
Instead of crossing the forest by their usual’ path, the ele- 
Phants approached the tree where I was concealed, in such 
Mmmense numbers that the ground shook beneath the tread 
of their feet. They all encompassed the tree where I sat, 
With their trunks extended, and their heads raised towards 
Me, making at the same time a horrible noise. 

At this frightful sight I shook with terror, and my 
bow and arrows dropped from my hand. 

After the elephants had remained in this attitude for 
Some time, the largest of them put his trunk round the 
toot of the tree, and tore it up in a moment. [ fell with 
the tree, but the elephant immediately picked me up with 
his trank, and placed me on his back, where I sat, im- 
Moveable with fear and astonishment. 
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He then put himself at the head of his companions, 
who followed him in an immense troop, and-entered the 
inmost recesses of the’ forest, till he reached a hill, entirely 
divested of trees, where laying me gently on the ground, 
he retired with the rest of the elephants. Conceive my asto- 
nishment when I rose up, and discovered that this hill was 
eovered with the tusks and bones of these animals. I 
admired the sagacity of the elephants, for this, I doubted 
not, was the place where they deposited their dead, and 
shed their tusks and teeth. I concluded that they carried 
me to this spot on purpose, to signify that I ought to for- 
bear persecuting them, since I did it only for the sake of 
their tusks. For this reason, they showed me where I 
might procure plenty of ivory without taking their lives. 

After I had a little recovered from my surprise, I 
prepared to return to the town, that I might communicate 
my discovery to my master. I had, however, proceeded 
on my journey no farther than the tree which the elephants 
had torn up, when I perceived my master standing, and 
looking at it very sorrowfully: as soon as I approached, 
he ran to meet me, and said, — ,,Ah!” Sinbad, I came 
to bring you some provisions, and when I saw your tree 
overthrown, and your bow and arrows on the ground, I 
thought the elephants had destroyed you. Tell me by 
what good fortune you have escaped their fury.” 

I told my master to follow me, and led him to the 
hill covered with ivory, where I related my adventure. He 
stood lost in astonishment at my story, and at the riches 

that lay before him. ,,Brother”, said he, ,,1 give you your 
' freedom from this hour; for I can no longer hold in 
slavery a person who has enriched me for life. I will 
besides send you to your native country, with a portion of 
this wealth, that you have been the means of procuring 
for me.” 

I thanked my master for his liberal intentions, and, 
after I had assisted him to fill his warehouses with ivory, 
he loaded a ship with that valuable commodity, and pre- 
sented the cargo to me, as a proof of his gratitude. We 
then parted, with mutual expressions of esteem, and I 
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sailed for my own country, and arrived safely at Bagdad, 
after a speedy passage. 

The caliph, who had been uneasy at my long absence, 
condescended to express great joy at my safe return. At 
his request I related to him all the particulars of my last 
Voyage, together with all my former adventures, with which 

€ was so much surprised, that he caused my narrative to 
be written in letters of gold, and deposited among the 
archives of his kingdom. 

Since this voyage I have remained in peace at home, 
honored with my sovereign’s esteem and favour, and sur- 
rounded by affectionate friends and kindred. 

When Sinbad had finished his last voyage, he said to 
the porter, — ,,Well, my friend, after all these perils and 
hardships, is it not reasonable that I should enjoy an easy 
and pleasant life?” 

»My lord”, replied Hindbad, ,,you not only deserve 
a quiet life, but you are likewise worthy of all the riches 
you possess, since you make such a good and generous 
use of them. May you continue to live in happiness and 
joy, till the day of your death.” 2 

Sinbad then presented him with one hundred more 
Sequins, and told him to give up the employment of a 
porter, and come and dine every day at his table that he 
might all his life have reason to remember Sinbad the 
Sailor. 


FALSEHOOD 
OR 
THE THREE APPLES, 
AN ORIENTAL TALE, 


The caliph Haroun Alrashid one night summoned his 
Srand vizier, Giafer, to attend him in a walk through Bag- 
dad, that he might ascertain whether justice was properly 
administered to his people, and whether they were satisfied 
with his government. 

ENGL. STOR. ae ard 
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For this purpose, Haroun and Giafer disguised them- 
selves, and, attended by Mesrour, the favourite black slave 
‘of the caliphs they proceeded through the streets of Bagdad. 

As they entered a small alley, they perceived, by the 
light of the moon, an old man carrying nets on his head; 
he had a folding basket of palm leaves on his arm, and @ 
club in his hand. 

» this old man seems very poor”, said the caliph; ,,let 
us stop and inquire into his circumstances.” 

»,Honest man”, said the vizier, ,,who art thou?” 

1 am a fisherman”, replied he, ,,the poorest and most 
miserable of my trade. I have been casting my nets all 
day, and have not caught one fish; yet I have a wife and 
family depending on my daily labour for bread, who must 
all starve to-night.” 

The caliph was touched with compassion at the poor 
man’s wretchedness, and said to him, — 

»,Hast thou courage to return to the river, and cast 
in thy nets once more? We will give thee a hundred 
sequins for whatever thou shalt chance to bring up.” * 

Directly he heard this proposal, the fisherman, for- 
getting his day’s toil, led the way to the Tigris, saying, 
that, he should consider himself amply rewarded if they 
only gave him a hundredth part of that sum. 

The fisherman threw his nets into the river, and, 
when he drew them again, brought up a trunk, close shut, 
and very heavy. Giafer immediately, by his master’s orders, 
paid the man a hundred sequins, and sent him away. The 
caliph was so eager to know what the trunk contained, 
that he commanded Mesrour to take it on his shoulders, 
and they all returned to the palace with the utmost speed. 

. When the trunk was opened, they found in it a large 
basket made of palm-leaves, and carefully sewed up with 
red thread. They then took out of the basket a bundle, 
wrapped up-in a piece of tapestry, and, when this was 
opened, they discovered to their great amazement the dead 
body of a young lady, fairer than ivory, cut into four 
quarters. It is impossible to express the surprise of the 
caliph at this dreadful spectacle; but his astonishment was 
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quickly changed into passion, and, darting an angry look 
at his vizier, he exclaimed: — 

Ah! thou wretch, is this thy careful inspection into 
the actions of my people? Do they commit such impious 
murders with impunity under thy government? If thou 
dost not immediately find the murderer of this woman, and 
punish him for his crime, I will cause thee and forty of 
thy kindred to be hanged.” 

Commander of the faithful’, replied Giafer, ,,I beg 
your majesty will grant me time to make inquiry after the- 
murderer.” 

1 will grant thee only three days”, said the caliph: 
»at the end of that time, produce the assassin, or thou 
shalt die in his place.” 

Giafer returned to his house, greatly troubled in mind. 
»Alas!” said he, ,,how is it possible, that in so vast and 
populous a city as Bagdad, I should detect’ an unknown 
Murderer, who most likely committed this erime without 
Witnesses. Any prime minister but myself would cause 
Some wretched person to be taken out of one of the pri- 
Sons and put to death, in order to satisfy the caliph; but I 
will rather die than preserve my life by so base an action.” 

During three days, Giafer caused the strictest search 
to be made throughout Bagdad for the murderer, but at 
the end of that time he was forced to own to his master, 
that the person who had killed the young lady could not 
be found. The caliph, full of rage, instantly ordered that 
Giafer and forty more of the Bermecides, his kindred, 
Should be hanged in the great square fronting the royal 
Palace. 

This sentence filled the people of Bagdad with the 
utmost grief for the noble Giafer*) and his kindred. The 
Bermecides were universally beloved, not only in Bagdad, 
————— 

._*) The amiable character given in this tale of Giafer and_his 
kindred, the Bermecides, is fully confirmed and even exceeded by 


story. 
e This story evidently alludes to that sentence which Haroun, 
™ a fit of ungovernable fury, caused to be executed on Giafer 
and all his kindred. In this Arabian tale, the lives of the vizier 
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but throughout the whole caliphate, for their probity, 
bounty, and justice. When they were brought out for 
execution, there was nothing to be heard but sighs and 
lamentations from the surrounding multitude. 

The lives of the most estimable people in the city 
were within a moment of being sacrificed, when a hand- 
some young man, of the most prepossessing appearance, 
pressed through the crowd, and, approaching Giafer, kissed 
his hand, and said: 

»Most excellent vizier, chief of the nobles of this 
court, and comforter of the poor, you are not guilty of 
the crime for which you are about to suffer: withdraw 
from this ignominious place, and let me expiate the death 
of the young lady found in the Tigris. It was I who 
murdered her, and I alone deserve punishment. 

Before Giafer could answer, an old man of a very 
good mien approached, in great agitation: — 

»My lord”, said he, ,,do not believe this young man. 
It was I who killed the lady that was found in the trunk, 
and the punishment ought to fall solely on me.” 


a 
and his noble kindred are spared, but the roll of historic records 
presents us with a more tragic conclusion. 

Giafer was of the illustrious family of Bermec, and originally 
came from Persia. He was so much beloved by the caliph, and 
so charming in his conversation and manners, that his royal master 
would scarcely suffer him to be a moment out of his presence- 
Haroun had a favourite sister, called Abbasia, who was greatly 
celebrated for her wit and beauty, and for the charms of her con- 
versation. Haroun wished much to have the pleasure of enjoying 
the company of this beloved sister, in the hours of relaxation, at 
the same time with his friend — a thing entirely contrary to ‘the 
customs of the east. To obviate this difficulty, Haroun caused 
Giafer to marry the princess, but forbade them, under pain of 
death, to meet, except in his presence. Some time after, being 
assured that Giafer had privately entered the seraglio, and paid 
a visit to the princess his wite, unknown to him, he was so trans- 
ported with passion, that, in the tempest of his rage, he caused 
the vizier to be strangled, and forty Bermecides, his kindred, to 
be hanged, and their habitations to be levelled to the ground. 
Haroun never owned that he repented of his desolating wrath, 
but it is said that he was never seen to smile after the death of 
his friend. 
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The young man again protested that he, was the mur- 
derer, which the old man positively denied, taking all the 
blame on himself. 

This strange controversy obliged the grand vizier to 
carry them both before the caliph. 

Commander of the faithful”, said Giafer, ,,I have 
brought before you two men, each of whom confesses him- 
Self to have been the sole murderer of the young lady.” 

The caliph then told the prisoners to declare which 
of them had committed this cruel murder. The young 
Man affirmed, that he was the only petson guilty, while 
the old man persisted in taking the crime on himself. 

Go, Giafer”, said the caliph, ,,and cause them both 
to be hanged.” 

but if only one is guilty”, said the vizier, ,,it would 
be unjust to take the lives of both.” 

At these words, the young man spoke again: ,,I 
Swear, by him who has raised the heavens so high above 
the earth, that I am the man who killed the young lady, 
and threw her body into the Tigris.” 

Finding that the old man made no answer to this 
Solemn protestation, the caliph turned to him, and asked 
what had induced him to take on himself the blame of so 
foul a murder. 

,,Commander of believers”, said the old man, ,,f am 
advanced in years, and my days, by the course of nature, 
Would soon be at an end; therefore I was willing to sacri- 
fice my life to save my unhappy relative, who is more 
unfortunate than guilty.” : 

These words induced the caliph to inquire into their 
Story, and he commanded the young man to relate the 
Circumstances which led him to commit this crime. 


4 


Commander of the faithful”, said the young man, 
»l must first inform your majesty, that the murdered lady 
was my wife, and this old man her father, who is likewise 
My uncle. I was left an orphan from a very early age, 
but my good uncle educated me with the affection of a 
father, and when I grew up, gave me this unfortunate 
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lady, his only daughter, in mariage. I must do her the 
justice to say, that she was chaste, affectionate, and good- 
tempered, and never gave me the least cause of offence 
in her life. We became the parents of three beautiful 
boys, and were exceedingly happy, till a fatal error caused 
me to commit this dreadful crime. 

About two months ago, my wife was attacked with 
a painful indisposition. During her illness I took the 
greatest care of her, and spared no expense to complete 
her cure: but the aid of medicine was in vain, and she 
still continued in a languishing state. 

- ,,,Cousin”’, said she one day (for so she used to call 
me in a familiar manner), ,I have had for some time the 
greatest wish to eat some apples: I think if you could 
procure a few for me, I should get well directly I tasted 
them.’ 

>t went out immediately to purchase some apples, but, 
the season being over, I could not get one, though I 
searched all the markets and shops in Bagdad, and offered © 
for them a sequin a-piece. I returned home much grieved 
at my ill success, and my wifes when she saw I had 
brought her no apples, was so uneasy that she could not 
sleep all night. 
any »ln the morning J renewed my search, but in vain; 
at last, [ met with an old gardener, who told me, that it 
was useless seeking for apples in Bagdad at that season 
of the year, but perhaps I might find some in your 
majesty’s garden at Balsora. 

»As I loved my wife too tenderly to neglect any thing 
that might restore her health, I immediately set out for 
Balsora, and travelled with such expedition, that I returned 
at the end of fifteen days with three beautiful apples, 
being all that were left in your majesty’s garden, which 
the gardener gave me, in consideration of a present | 
made him. 

My wife received them with pleasure, as tokens of 
my great affection; but her wish for eating apples was 
entirely over; so, without tasting them, she laid them dow 
by her on the sofa. 
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»Some days after, as I was sitting in my shop at the 
bazaar, I saw an ugly black slave pass by with an apple 
in his hand, which I immediately knew to be one of those 
I had brought from Balsora, for I was well aware there 
Were none to be had in Bagdad, or®* its neighbourhood. 
I called to the slave and asked him where he got that 
fine apple.” 

,»It is a present from a lady who loves me”’, an- 
Swered he, smiling, ,1 went to visit her to-day, and found 
her indisposed: I saw three apples on the sofa by her, 
and she gave me one, saying that the good man, her hus- 
band, had made a journey to Balsora on purpose to fetch 
them for her, and that they had cost him a sequin each. 
We then had a collation together, and I Dayan away the 
apple you see.’ 

» This discourse drove me almost out of my senses. 
I ran home, and, entering my wife’s apartment, looked 
immediately for the apples, and, seeing only two, I asked 
what was become of the third. My wife, turning her head 
to the place where the apples were, and, seeing one was 
gone, replied coldly — ,Cousin, I don’t know where it is.’ 

On receiving this answer, I verily believed the tale 
of the black slave to be true, and, being beside myself 
with jealousy, I drew my poniard, and killed my unfortunate 
wife at a blow; I then packed her body in the trunk, 
and, when night came, sunk it in the Tigris, 

»At my return, I found my eldest boy sitting on the 
threshold and weeping bitterly; I asked him the reason of 
his tears. Father’, said he, ,I took from my mother this 
morning, without her knowledge, one of those apples you 
brought her from Balsora. As I was playing at the door 
with my little brothers, a black slave that went by snatched 
the apple out of my hand; I ran after him; demanding it 
back, and told him it belonged to my mother, who was 
very sick, and that you made a journey to Balsora on 
purpose to fetch her three apples, which had cost you a 
great deal of money; but all I said was to no purpose, 
for the wicked slave would not give me the apple again. 
As I still followed him crying, he turned round and beat 
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me, and then ran away so fast that I could not overtake 
him; I followed him till I lost my way; and it was dark 
before I found our street again. I have since been sitting 
here waiting your return, to pray you, dear father, not to 
tell my mother, lesé it should make her worse.’ 

»These words of my innocent child pierced me to the 
very soul, for I now repented, too late, of having believed 
the calumnies of a vile slave, who had evidently invented 
his tale from what he had heard of my son. 

»My uncle, here present, came just at that time to 
see his daughter, but instead of finding her alive, heard 
from me that she was no more. I did not attempt to con- 
ceal any thing from him, but, without staying for his cen- 
sure, owned myself the greatest criminal in the world. 

»Upon this, instead of reproaching me, he joined his 
tears with mine, and we wept three days together without 
intermission; «he for the loss of a daughter whom he had 
always loved tenderly, and I for the death of a dear wife, 
of whom I had deprived myself, by giving too easy credit 
to the words of a lying slave. é 

»this, commander of the faithful, is my sincere con- 
fession. You have now heard all the circumstances of my 
crime, and I beg you immediately to order my due punish- 
ment: however severe it may be, I shall not. complain.” 

The caliph was lost in astonishment at the young 
man’s singular story; but, considering that he was much 
to be pitied, he thought proper to pardon him. 

» this wicked slave”, said he, ,,is the sole cause of 
the murder, and he alone ought to be punished. There- 
fore”, said the caliph to his grand vizier, ,,I give you, 
Giafer, three days to bring him to justice, and, if you fail 
to discover him in that time, you shall suffer death in his 
place.” : 
This new order of the caliph was a terrible blow to 
the unfortuuate Giafer, who thought that he had been out 
of danger. He durst not remonstrate with the caliph on 
this unreasonable sentence, for he knew too well the hasty 
temper of that prince. He returned to his home, where 
he spent three days in arranging his affairs, and taking 
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leave of his family, who all bewailed bitterly the cruelty 
of the caliph. 

Giafer was so fully convinced of the impossibility of 
finding out the guilty slave, that he never gave himself 
any trouble to discover him, but prepared for death, with 
the courage that became a brave man and an upright 
Minister. On the third day, a party of the royal guards 
arrived, to bring the vizier before the caliph’s throne. 
Giafer prepared to obey, but, as he was bidding a last 
farewell to his afflicted family, his youngest daughter, a 
little child, was presented to him by her nurses to receive 
his blessing. 

As he had a particular love for this child, he prayed 
the guards to give him leave to stop a moment, and, 
taking his little girl in his arms, he kissed her tenderly 
Several times: as he clasped her to his breast, he perceived 
she had something in her bosom that was very bulky. 
»My sweet little one”, said Giafer, ,,what hast thou in thy 
bosom ?” 

»My dear father”, replied the child, ,,it is an apple, 
upon which is written the name of our lord and master, the 
caliph. Our black slave, Rihan, sold it me for two sequins.” 

At the words, apple and slave, Giafer made an excla- 
mation of joy and surprise, and, taking the apple out of 
his daughter’s bosom, called hastily for the black slave. 
When he came, ,,Tell me instantly”, said the vizier, ,,from 
whence you got this apple.” 

,My lord”, replied the slave, ,,I protest I neither stole 
it from your house, nor out of the caliph’s garden: I took 
it the other day from a little boy who was playing at a 
door with two or three children, The boy ran after me, 
saying, that the apple belonged to his mother, who was 
Sick, and that his father had made a long journey, only 
to get three apples for her, of which this was one. I did 
not give it back, but carried it home, where I sold it to 
the little lady your daughter, for two sequins. 

Giafer was amazed to think, that the roguery of a 
slave should have deprived an innocent lady of her life, 
and almost been the cause of his own death. He carried 
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the slave with him before the caliph, and gave him an ac- 
count of the singular chance which occasioned the detection 
of his crime. 

The caliph immediately condemned the slave to death, 
and he’ suffered justly, for inventing a wicked calumny of 
an innocent person. 

This tale is an instance of the wide-spreading mischief 
of falsehood. An untruth is always a great evil, and, even 
when spoken in jest, often occasions the most fatal conse- 
quences. : 


HONESTY I 
OR 
THE PIECE OF GOLD. 


If, among the benefits which we confer, some produce 
only ingratitude and forgetfuimess, yet others yield the 
most delightful enjoyment, and give birth to neverfailing 
associations of unmixed pleasure. 

Harriet, the daughter of a wealthy merchant, named 
Murval, was: sitting, one fine summer’s evening, at a bow- 
window of her father’s mansion, with several young com- 
panions: and while various parties were engaged at cards 
in the drawingroom, they were diverting themselves with 
watching two little natives of Auvergne, who were per- 
forming the dance of their country to the sound of the 
bagpipe, whose harsh tones were in perfect accordance 
with the grotesque movements and shrill voices of the two 
mountaineers. 

Harriet, who laughed heartily at the sight of their 
contortions, was amusing herself with her young friends, 
when one of the boys came up to the balcony, and, hold- 
ing out his hat, asked for. charity for the little Auvergnese. 

Harriet who had no money about her, turned from 
the window, and, going up to her father, who was playing 
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at cards, asked’ him for a frifle, to give to two poor moun- 
taineers. Mr. Murval gave his daughter several pieces of 
money, which she wrapped in a slip of paper, and threw 
to the youthful dancer; who still holding his tattered hat, 
said to the young people, ,,God will reward you!” So 
Saying, he put the paper into his pocket, together with 
what had been throwi to him from other windows, and 
disappeared with his ee who had continued playing 
the bagpipe. 

The following morning, at breakfast, Harriet described 
to her father the comical dance of the two Auvergnese, 
and deplored the fate of these poor children, who, at so 
early an age, were separated from their parents, and 
removed about two hundred leagues from their native 
Village, to endure the greatest hardships, and all the in- 
clemencies of the season; and, what is perhaps even more 
painful, to be witnesses to the pomp and ostentation of 
the wealthy. 

Mr. Murval endeavoured to improve these just obser- 
vations of his daughter, by shewing her how thankful we 
ought to be for the favours of fortune, and the advantages 
of a careful education; and how unworthy we prove of 
the blessings which Providence bestows on us, if we refuse 
to assist the unfortunate, who are deprived of these gifts. 

While the father was yet conversing with his daughter 
on this interesting subject, a servant came in to say, that 
two little Auvergnese desired to speak with the young lady. 

»lf they should turn out to be those two who amused 
me so much yesterday!” exclaimed Harriet. ,,What can 
they want with me?” 

» Tell them to come in”, said Mr. Murval. The ser- 
vant immediately brought in the two little mountaineers, 
who fearful of leaving the marks of their feet on the car- 
pet, had put off their shoes in the hall, and advanced 
barefooted. ,,They are the same!” cried Harriet, when 
she perceived them. ,,What do you want?” said Mr, Mur- 
val. The boys were some time before they could summon 
Courage to answer, and looked at each other as if doubt- 
ing which should begin. The elder, at last, taking from 
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his bosom a little purse filled with dirty copper, said, 
»Exeuse me, my good Sir, that I venture to appear before 
you; but in the little packet, which the young lady threw 
to us yesterday, I found this piece of gold which could 
certainly not have been intended for us, and which we 
therefore take the liberty of bringing you back. _ Here it 
is.” So saying, he timidly placed ‘2 louisd’or on the edge 
of the table. 

»But what could make you suppose that it was I, 
rather than any other person, who threw you this money?” 

Oh! I am sure it was you!” replied the younger, 
who had not yet ventured to speak. ,,I well remember 
the little packet, which you threw into my hat.” 

» The money is yours; nothing can be more certain”, 
added the elder; ,,take it back, I beg you!” 

1 see”, replied Mr. Murval, ,,that I must have given 
it to my daughter by mistake. Yes, I will take back this 
louis, but it shall be to recompense your honesty and en- 
courage your probity. Take it”, continued he, returning 
it to the eldest; ,,I1 give it you with all my heart, and 
hope it may profit you.” 

»Xou are only joking!” said the little Auvergnese. 

»l am not joking, I assure you. Take this piece of 
money.” — ,,And I”, said Harriet, ,,to shew you that I 
love to recompense and encourage such good qualities, will 
double the sum, and I wish that you should each possess 
your little treasure.” So saying, she took a louis out of 
her purse, and gave it to the youngest. The two children, 
looking at each other, catching each others thoughts, as it 
were by sympathy, threw themselves at the feet of Mr. 
Murval and his daughter, and offered up a prayer for their 
benefactors. 

But. this”, said Harriet, ,,is on condition that they 
sing us one of their little songs, and give us the national 
dance of their country.” 

,Oh that we will with pleasure!” cried the elder, 
jumping up; and, in an instant, they were tumbling, 
grimacing, gesticulating, and shewing off all their droll 
attitudes, till they made Mr. Murval and his daughter 
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laugh heartily. When their performance was finished, Mr. 
Murval gave orders that they should have. a good break- 
fast; and, on their taking leave, Harriet told them she 
hoped they would turn their two louis to good account. 
She likewise gave them permission, whenever they should 
pass near the house, to come in, assuring them that they 
should always find a meal. The little Auvergnese retired 
highly deligthed; and repeated, in the kitchen, where they 
were well regaled, all the tricks they had performed before 
Mr. Murval. 

Days and months passed on, without any tidings of 
the little mountaineers. Mr. Murval and his daughter were 
quite unable to account for their disappearance. Harriet 
thought they had probably squandered away their money, 
and were therefore afraid to shew themselves. 

,,No no”, replied Mr. Murval, ,,the Auvergnese are too 
saving; they do not so easily spend what they have 
amassed; it is their greatest happiness to forward it to 
their own country, where money is scarce; they either remit 
it to their friends, or, by laying it out in the purchase of 
a patch of ground, increase their little store.” 

Both Mr. Murval’and his daughter were wrong in their 
surmises respecting the use the boys had made of their 
little treasure. Two louis at one time! They had never 
before been so rich; and their ambition was instantly fired. 
From the state of humble dancers, they resolved to elevate 
themselves to the rank of needlesellers: they purchased at 
the manufactories, and then sold their needles about the 
villages. Their little trade prospered so much, that in a 
short time, they were able to add to their stock the lace 
of Alengon, and cottons and handkerciefs of Rouen; and 
as our two young merchants extended their connection, 
they were. seen, at the end of two years, each carrying on 
his back a bundle of merchandise, which they now ven- 
tured to dispose of at the fairs, and in the smaller towns. 
They were soon generally known for their civility, and, 
above all, for their honesty; and every one spoke well of 
James and William, by which names they were called. In 
every hamlet on the road, in every inn, they established 
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a reputation, which contributed not a little to their pro- 
sperity. At length, when they had attained their sixteenth 
year, they were rich enough, on passing through their own 
country, to purchase a fine mule of Auvergne, on which 
they deposited their bales of merchandise; and now our 
young and active mountaineers traversed the whole of 
France on foot; extending their trade, and making them- 
selves beloved wherever they went. 

Several years passed before they came to Paris. 
Harriet Murval had, in the mean time, married a gentle- 
man, who possessed considerable landed property near 
Falaise, in Normandy. In the month of September, the 
celebrated fair of Guibrai is always held there, and is 
resorted to not only by the merchants of France, but also 
by persons from many parts of Europe. 

James and William, who had lately begun to deal in 
Lyons silks, came to dispose of them at this fair, where 
they displayed the richest silks, and the most elegant rib- 
bons. Mr. Murval had come, .with his family, to be pre- 
sent at this fair; and stopped with his daughter before the 
shop of the young merchants. On seeing him, they 
instantly whispered one to the other: ,,It is he! Harriet 
bought to the value of two louis, which she took from her 
purse, and offered to the two young men, who had dis- 
played their goods with a marked degree of attention and 
civility. But one of them, fixing his eyes on her intently, 
said, with emphasis: ,,Madam, we are paid already.” — 
» What did you say?” exclaimed Harriet: ,,did my father 
pay you, without my observing it?” 

»L?” cried Mr. Murval. ,,[ have not paid them a 
sous!” 

My brother is right”, replied the other merchant, 
with emotion. ,,Yes, Sir, we are paid! And if you should 
take the whole of our stock and even our magazine we 
should still be your debtors.” These words excited the 
surprise of Murval and his daughter, who did not know to 
what they should attribute this strange adventure; when 
James and William threw themselves at their feet, and, 
resuming the accent of their native country, cried, ,,Do not 
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you remember the two poor little Auvergnese, whom you 
80 generously assisted ?” 

»What! are these my two little mountaineers?” cried 
Harriet, sharing her father’s surprise. ,,How they have 
grown! You may read in their countenances their happiness 
and integrity! How much altered too, is their language!” 

Oh”, replied James, ,,this is the result. of our inter- 
Course with the world; and we have been a little polished, 
during the ten years that. we have traversed France.” 

»You remember, Madam”, said William, ,,that when 
you gave me the louis, you said, with the greatest kind. 
hess, ,I hope you may turn it to good account.’ Yes, 
madam, your gift has prospered, even beyond your desires: 
all our undertakings have succeeded, till we have advanced 
to our present station. This rich shop is but a small part 
of what we posses: our credit is immense, and our com- 
Merce is extended over the whole of France.” 

»,Come”, exclaimed James, ,,into our shop: it is your 
work: it belongs to you! When you gave us the two 
louis, the source of our fortune, you, at the same time, 
gave us the finest breakfast we had ever tasted: conde- 
seend then to dine with us in our shop; and we will relate 
our numerous adventures, and exhibit, once more before 
the lady the dance and songs of our country, which made 
her laugh so heartily that morning.” ‘ 

»Yes”, exclaimed Harriet, ,,we accept it with pleasure. 
Never shall I have partaken of so delicious a repast! Oh 
how I congratulate myself, on having encouraged such 
noble virtues! And how delighted I am to see my two 
little Auvergnese once more!” 

They entered the splendid warehouse of James and 
William, where an elegant dinner was soon served up, 
enlivened by demonstrations of the sincerest joy and 
gratitude. 

After dinner, they repeated the dance of Auvergne, 
Accompanied with songs, in which they expressed their 
happiness at the presence of their benefactors. While they 
Were thus giving themselves up to happiness, a dreadful 
cry of ,,Fire!” was heard in the fair of Guibrai. They 
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instantly ran out, and saw the flames issuing out of the 
shop of one of the richest Lyonnese merchants. Anxious 
to save a portion of his immense property, he rushed into 
the back of the warehouse, while his two daughters, who 
had accompanied him to Guibrai, were in the greatest 
terror for the fate of their father, and filled the air with 
their cries. James and William sprang into the midst of 
the flames, and, in a few moments returned, amid the 
acclamations of the bystanders, carrying the merchant in 
their arms, while he loudly extolled them as his benefac- 
tors. The fire being extinguished, they proposed to Mr. 
Blondel, which was the name of the silk merchant, to have 
his goods removed into their magazine, and to establish 
himself there, during the remainder of the fair. He ac- 
cepted their offer; and, followed by Angelica and Louisa, 
his two daughters, entered the magazine of James and 
William, who informed them, that, to avoid giving them 
any inconvenience, they would take up their night’s lod- 
ging at the neighbouring hotel, and enjoy their society 
during the day. Mr. Blondel, in accepting these proposals, 
made with so much delicate attention, told them, that, 
though this accident would not injure his fortune, it would 
nevertheless put him to the temporary inconvenience of 
not .being able to fulfil the engagements, into which he 
had entered against the fair, and, for the first time in his 
life, he saw himself obliged to delay his payments. 

Delay your payments!” cried James: ,,you, Mr. Blon- 
del! No we will never suffer that one of the first mer- 
chants of Lyons should in the least: compromise that credit 
which he has acquired by fifty years’ industry. In offering 
you 4 part of our warehouse, we offer you, at the same 
time, a share in our purse.” 

yes”, rejoined William, ,,all your demands shall be 
answered; and you can repay us whenever you think 
proper. It is now five years since we first presented our- 
selves before you at Lyons, each with a bundle on his 
back. You trusted us with your merchandise; you assisted 
us with your name. To-day it is our turn; and it is a 
duty which we are happy and proud to fulfil. 
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This unexpected offer of James and William filled 
the merchant with joy and affectionate regard. Angelica 
and Louisa were likewise unable to conceal their emotion. 

Mr. Murval, who, during this scene, had kept silence, 
Secretly congratulated himself that he had, by a single 
louis, brought forward in society two such excellent and 
amiable persons. After spending with them the remainder 
of the day, he left them, making them promise that, as 
Soon as the fair of Guibrai should be over, they would all 
Spend a few days at the chateau of his son-in-law. 

For several days afterwards, Mr. Blondel was occupied 
in arranging his goods, and paying the bills and letters of 
exchange, which were presented, with the funds of James 
and William. When the fair of Guibrai was over, they 
all repaired to the chateau, where they were received with 
marked attention. Mr. Blondel did not cease to extol 
James and William, who had just advanced him three 
thousand pounds, to enable him to fulfil his engagements, 
»l wish”, said he, ,,to make their generosity known every 
where: and, as they have contributed to preserve my 
honour, I hope to augment their credit and reputation.” — 
»No!” replied Angelica, with the liveliest gratitude, ,,I 
shall never forget what Messrs. James and William have done 
for us; and however great my father’s return, he can 
never repay their kindness!” 

»Yes, there is one way”, replied Mr. Murval. 

» What is that?” exclaimed Mr. Blondel. 

»By bestowing upon them the hands of your amiable 
daughters”, returned Mr. Murval. 

»Alas!” said William, ,,the distance between us is too 
great, to allow us to aspire to an alliance with ladies, 
whose rank and fortune entitle them to a higher station!” 

Of what distance do you speak?” asked Mr. Blondel: 
»you are merchants, as well as myself. In time, your 
fortune may equal or even surpass mine. You have what 
I prize above every thing, a benevolent heart, spotless 
integrity, and a zeal for business. If my daughters think 
as Ido, they will make you happy!” 

ENGL, STOR. : 5 
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Angelica and Louisa blushed, and looked down; while 
William, with his usual frankness, exclaimed: ,,We have 
not yet had time to fall in love, and make a choise! But 
we will certainly take you at your word, and shall not be 
afraid to become your sons-in-law, if we could hope to 
obtain from your amiable daughters the indulgence of which 
my brother and myself stand so greatly in need!” 

»As for me”, said James, ,,[ had almost begun to 
fear that, in saving Mr. Blondel, I had lost my own peace 
of mind. The few days, which we have spent in the 
society of these ladies, have inspired feelings, to which I 


had hitherto been a stranger, and if I ever lamented the © 


want of a polished exterior and a finished education, it is 
at this moment.” : 

» What is a polished exterior in comparison with what 
you have just done for us?” said Angelica. 

» The benefactor of our father! What other title do 
they require as a claim upon our regard?” added Louisa. 

The formal consent of Angelica and Louisa completed 
the happiness of James and William, who, turning to Mr. 
Murval and his daughter, exclaimed: ,,Oh! our worthy 
friends, enjoy the happiness you have created! This addi- 
tional joy is entirely your doing! And, you, whom we 
may now call father”, turning to Mr. Blondel, ,,you also 
we thank for having given us the privilege of offering you 
our assistance!” 

The good old man was so affected, that he was unable 
to reply to this expression of their gratitude. Joy beamed 
on every countenance; and Mr. Murval, as well as. Harriet, 
requested that this double alliance should be celebrated at 
the chateau. 

In a few days, the necessary documents were signed; 
and the happiness of James and Angelica, William and 
Louisa was confirmed. Never was their perfect union 
interrupted by the least uneasiness, nor was their peace 
clouded, even by the most trivial misfortune. 

They became the first merchants in France; but neither 
their successes nor their riches could ever make them forget 
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the kindness of Mr. Murval and his daughter, who did not 
Cease to repeat that even the little good we are enabled 
to do, is not always unattended by a happy result. 


HONESTY II, 
OR 
HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


BY MRS. MARKHAM. 


A Scottish gentleman of the name of Farquhar went, 
2 few summers ago, to a town on the north coast of 
France, with the intention of passing some weeks there. 
The morning after his arrival, he went to a banker's to 
Set his English money changed for French. He afterwards 
took a walk about the town, and visited the quays and 
the pier, and then strolled on the sand. After walking 
about for some time, he went into a shop, and, putting 
his hand into his pocket to pay for some trifling article, 
found that he had lost his purse. It contained all the 
Money he had with him, and he knew that, if he could 
hot recover it, he should be reduced to a very uncomfor- 
table embarrassment before he could receive any remittan- 
Ces from Edinburgh. He attempted to retrace his steps, 
in the forlorn hope that he should see it lying on the 
Sround. But after fatiguing himself for some time in vain, 
he returned to his hotel in a very disconsolate mood; and 
made his disaster known to the landlord. The landlord 
advised him to lose no time in stating the circumstance to 
the préfet, the chief magistrate, or a sort of mayor, of the 
town. The préfet received Mr. Farquhar with the politeness 
which a Frenchman always shows to a stranger, and 
Promised to render him every assistance in his power; and 
he immediately dispatched officers of police to make en- 
Quiries in all parts of the town, and also to observe if 
®ny poor person was seen to spend any considerable or 
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unusual sum of money. He then desired Mr. Farquhar to 
come again the next day, when he should be informed of 
the result of these enquiries. Mr. F. then went back to 
the inn to his dinner, for which the reflection, that he had 
no present means of paying for it, somewhat spoiled his 
appetite. 

We must here leave him at his melancholy meal, and 
go to a little cabin by the sea-side, inhabited by Pierre 
Leroux, a poor fisherman. We shall find nobody at home 
but Katrine his wife, if, indeed, we can call her at home, 
when her thoughts were absent with her husband and her 
two fine boys, who had gone out early in the morning to 
fish, and whose lengthened absence was beginning to fill 
her with apprehension. ,,Ah, my poor Pierre”, said she to 
herself, ,,how he risks his life day after day in that old 
boat! Surely something must have happened. If he had 
but a better boat, I should not mind so much; but this is 
such a worn out, leaky thing. Oh! if we had but money 
to buy another, or, at least, to get this mended. But the 
children, poor things, must be fed, though ever so poorly, 
and the boys must have jackets, and all the money we 
can spare goes to mending the nets which are getting old 
and bad. Oh dear! — a fisherman’s life is a dreadful 
life, particularly with an old leaky boat!” 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance 
of her daughter Janneton, a little half-clad, barefooted 
girl, of about eight years old, whose tattered habiliments 
were set off, according to the fashion of her country and 
station, with a snow-white cap, and a pair of long dangling 
gold earrings. ,,Oh, mother, dear mother!” exclaimed the 
child, ,,look, see what. I've got”, and she held out a crim- 
son silk purse, apparently well filled. ,,How didst thou 
come by this?” said the mother; ,,surely thou didst not 
steal it.” ,,0, no”, answered the child, ,,1 should be sorry 
to do such a wicked thing as that: I found it. Just now, 
as I was clambering up the cliff to see if father’s boat 
was coming, I happened to see something fine and red 
lying on the sands, just by the great stone that is made 
into a seat. So with a hop, and two jumps, down I came, 
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and here it is. Ah, what a pretty purse it is! — and so 
full!” 

Katrine had by this time emptied it of its contents, 
and counted forty-nine gold Napoleons, a coin smaller than 
an English sovereign, and in value sixteen shillings and 
eight pence of our money, and fifteen or sixteen francs. 
The frane is a silver coin resembling one shilling but worth 
only ten pence. There were a few English half-crowns 
and shillings besides; and these, and the appearance of 
the purse, which was certainly any thing rather than 
French, indicated it to have belonged to some English 
person. 

Katrine, who had never before seen so much money 
together, could scarcely believe her eyes, and counted it 
Over a dozen times to be quite sure she was not dreaming. 
She was a good honest creature in her own way, and 
would not have absolutely stolen any thing on any account. 
But the close connection between stealing and finding she 
did not understand. It never occurred to her that the 
money was not become her own lawful possession, and she 
accordingly began to dispose of it in imagination for the 
supply of the manifold wants of the family. The first 
thing, and the most necessary, was a new boat; then fine 
new clothes for herself and children; then a bed, then a 
table, then a picture of St. Nicholas with a gilt frame, a 
gridiron, a cow, and, at last, a better and a larger house. 
Her busy fancy ran over all the things she wanted, and 
whatever it was possible to want. The money seemed to 
her inexhaustible, and in ten minutes she had spent it ten 
times over. 

In the midst of these pleasant cogitations, Pierre and 
his sons returned, wet, tired, cold, and hungry, and the 
father out of spirits, at the bad success he had.  ,,Never 
mind a few fish”, said his wife; ,,[ have something here 
that’s worth all the fish you'll catch in a twelyemonth. 
Look what I’ve got!” At the sight of the purse, Pierre 
looked both astonished and alarmed.  ,,How did you come 
by it?” said he. 

»lts honestly come by, I promise you”, said Katrine; 
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»Janneton picked it up on the sands; somebody dropped, 


it, I suppose”. ,,And what do you mean to do with it?” 
replied her husband. 
»Vo with it! — why, buy what we want with it, to 


be sure. Thou shalt have half the money to get thee a 
new boat; and I'll keep the rest to buy some new clothes, 
and whatever else we want: I’ve promised Janneton a new 
petticoat ever since last new year’s day, but never could 
get the money for it: but now the poor little one shall 


have her petticoat, and a fine scarlet one too.”  ,,Katrine, 
said Pierre, with earnestness, ,,this money is not ours. We 
have no business to meddle with it.” ,,Not ours!” replied 


Katrine; whose is it then?” 

Pierre. It is the owner’s, the person’s who has lost it. 

Katrine. But we don’t know who that is. 

Pierre. We must endeavour to find him out. If we 
keep it, we are no better than thieves. 

Katrine. I should be sorry to be a thief; but surely 
there can be no harm in keeping what we find. 

Pierre. If I had lost my nets or fishing tackle, would 
any man who found them have a right to keep them for 
his own, without trying to find out to whom they belonged ? 

Katrine. Oh, no; but then you are only a fisherman; 
and it would be shocking to take any thing away that 
belonged to a poor man like you. But this purse must 
belong to some rich person, some English milord, perhaps, 
who, I dare say, can afford to lose it; and that, you 
know, makes a great difference. 

Pierre. It may make a difference as regards him, 
but makes none as regards us. Our fault would be just 
the same. 

Katrine now shifted her battery. She represented to 
her husband the deplorable state of his boat, and that he 
was risking his own life, and his children’s, every time he 
ventured to sea in it. Poor Pierre sighed. She spread 
the money on the table. Pierre looked at it, then at his 
children, who were with famished appetites devouring their 
coarse and scanty supper. He felt his resolution give way: 
the stout arguments with which he had strengthened it 
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seemed weak by the side of the powerful temptation. His 
wife saw him waver, and proceeded: — ,,How can you be 
so foolish as to refuse this God-send, which has doubtless 
been thrown in our way by the blessed Virgin, or some 
of the holy saints, in pity to our poverty?” 

At the name of God, Pierre started from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, and fresh courage came into his 
heart. ,,No”, said he, ,,God and the saints never send us 
temptations to do wrong. When temptations do come, they 
come from another quarter. So, if you-love me, dear 
Katrine, put the money out of my sight, and say no more 
about it. Katrine obeyed the first part of her husband’s 
entreaty, and deposited the purse in a chest. But as to 
the second part, she found that impossible. Pierre com- 
plained of being tired, and went to bed; but little sleep 
could he get; and in his dreams, first the purse, then his 
old boat as full of fish as it could hold, flitted by turns 
across his fancy, and he awoke early, uneasy and un- 
refreshed, ,,I’ll bear this no longer”, said he; ,,while this 
vile purse stays in the house, what between my wife and 
my dreams, I shall have no peace night or day.” So 
saying, or rather thinking, for he uttered not a word, lest 
he should awaken his wife, he took the purse out of the 
chest, and, silently stealing out of the cabin, bent his steps 
towards the préfet’s house, with the intention of delivering 
it up to him, and leaving it to him to find the right 
owner. 

When he reached the préfet’s, he found it was so 
early that none of the family were up. So he determined 
to wait in the street till the préfet should be stirring. 
Here, alone, and with the purse in his hand, temptation 
again assailed him. ,,Who knows”, thought he, ,,but that 
my not being able to see his worship may be a sign from 
Heaven that I am to keep this money?” The more he 
thought of it, the more plausible this reasoning seemed.’ 
»Ah”, said he at last, ,,this will never do. I must not 
wait idle here. I must go and set about some employment, 
or there is no knowing how this may end.” Saying this, 
he walked down to the quay where his boat was lying, 
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and began to busy himself with preparing his nets and his 
baits. But his nets were out of repair, and his tackle 
defective, and, in short, all things seemed to be wrong; 
and the state of his worn out bark pressed more heavily 
than ever on his spirits. 

»Ah”, thought he, ,,if only half this money were mine, 
how rich I should be! I would put my boat in thorough 
repair: I would get some new nets; and then I should not 
go out day after day, as I do, and come back empty, all 
for want of better tackle. Now, if I only took two Napo- 
leons, that would do me a world of good. The owner 
may perhaps not miss them; the préfet does not know 
what's in the purse: nobody would be the wiser, or much 
the worse, and I should be so much the better. ,,But”, 
said he, recovering himself, — ,,[ shall know all about 
it, though the préfet may not. And can I expect that the 
prayers I offer up for a safe and lucky voyage will ever 
be granted, if I have any thing that is not honestly got 
in my boat?) No; I must then expect her to founder in 
the first squall. His honour the préfet must be up by this 
time; so I'll e’en go and get rid of this plaguy purse, 
before I am tempted by it any more.” 

He found the préfet just risen, and sitting giving au- 
dience in his robe de chambre, and his hair en papillotes. 
Pierre was admitted without ceremony, and gave the préfet 
the history of the purse, without omitting a single circum- 
stance, not even his own struggles with the temptation. 
The préfet immediately recognized the purse by the descrip- 
tion Mr. Farquhar had given of it. He counted the money, 
and found that it tallied with that gentleman’s statement, 
and that not a piece was missing. ,,You are .an honest 
fellow, Pierre”, said the préfet, ,,and deserve something 
for your good conduct. Tell me, should I discover the 
owner of all this money, what reward you will expect.” 

»,Nay, please your honour”, said the fisherman, ,,I want 
no reward, not I. I am too glad to be rid of it; for I 
really think that, if we had kept it any longer in the 
house, I and my poor Katrine, who never quarrelled yet, 
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would have quarrelled about it, or perhaps have spent the 
money, which would have been worse.” 

With a lightened heart Pierre tripped back to the 
quay, singing as he went, ,,Quand je danse, chére maman’”’, 
ete. etc. When he got there, he found his nets not so 
bad as he had thought: his tackle was in serviceable con- 
dition, and even the old boat appeared less battered than 
before, and every thing belonging to him wore a better 
and more cheering aspect. Were they really changed? 


._ No; but he was changed himself. He was at ease in his 


mind: he had obtained a great victory, and had preserved 
his integrity unspotted. 

While all these things had been passing, poor Katrine 
had remained at home in a state of great anxiety. She 
had missed the purse, and had imagined that her argu- 
ments had conquered Pierre’s scruples, and that he was 
gone to buy the much desired new boat, and some presents 
for herself and the children; and her fancy revelled 
amongst all the variety of things he would probably pur- 
chase and bring home with him. At last she began to be 
surprised, at his long absence. Next she became alarmed, 
fancying all sorts of terrific uncertainties. Perhaps he had 
been found with the purse in his possession, and had been 
taken up for the robbery. She was getting more and 
more uneasy, when she was startled by the entrance of a 
gentleman, evidently a foreigner. Mr. Farquhar had attended 
at the préfat’s at the appointed hour, and there: received, 
to his no little joy, his lost purse. He there received also, 
and was much touched by, the account of the honest 
fisherman’s conduct, and determined to lose no time in 
finding him out. He was but an indifferent Frenchman, 
and had some difficulty in expressing himself. Katrine, 
however, comprehended that he was the owner of the purse, © 
and supposed that he was come to claim it. 

Her agitation became extreme. ,,Ah”, thought she, 
» Pierre was in the right. If there was no harm in keeping 
the purse, I should not now feel so guilty or so ashamed”. 
Most glad would she have been could she have restored 
it; and she was beginning to stammer out her excuse, and 
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utter a few confused words, when the tide of her thoughts 
was suddenly turned by seeing Mr. Farquhar take out the 
identical purse from his pocket. ,,Oh, thank God”, said 
she, ,,then you have got it!” She felt a load removed 
from her heart. At this moment Pierre entered, leading 
the little Janneton by the hand. ,,Are you Pierre Leroux?” 
said Mr. Farquhar. The fisherman having replied in the 
affirmative: ,,Then you are a very honest fellow, and I 
am come to reward you for finding my purse. 

»l beg your pardon, sir’, said Pierre. ,,I had nothing 
to do with it. This little girl found it.” 

yy Then I must reward her”, answered Mr. Farquhar. 
» Here, my little girl, is a gold Napoleon which I give you 
because you are a good child, and as soon as you found 
my purse, brought it home to your mother to take care 
of it.” 

Janneton skipped about, as happy as a young moun- 
tain kid; and after showing her gold coin in turn to her 
father, mother, and brothers, and having kissed it herself 
several times, she ran out of the house to show an old 
dame next door what a fine beautiful thing the ,,brave 
milord” had given her. 

» Now”, said Mr. Farquhar, ,,having paid what is just 
to the child who found the purse, I must give what is due 
to the man who restored it. 1 cannot conveniently give 
you the whole of its contents, but the half I willingly offer 
you.” And so saying, he put twenty-five of the Napoleons 
into Pierre’s hand. Take it”, continued he, ,,and may you 
receive it with as much satisfaction as I feel in bestowing it.” 

Pierre tried to speak, but tears and surprise choked 
his utterance. All he could say was, ,,Oh, sir, I don’t 
deserve it; you are too good; I did nothing; it is too 
much,” As for Katrine her joy was more loquacious. She 
almost stunned Mr. Farquhar with the vehemence of her 
gratitude, and he was glad to make his escape from the 
cabin. When he was gone, Pierre took his wife’s hand, 
and said, ,,Ah Katrine, shall we not enjoy this money, 
which we may call our own, more than we could have 
enjoyed the whole if we had wrongfully kept it?” Do my 
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young friends wish to hear how Pierre prospered after- 
wards? — The anecdote of the purse was soon made 
known to all the English families in the place, and Pierre’s 
fish was always the first for which enquiry was made in 
the market. He bought a new boat, the best built boat 
in the port. He grew rich for his condition in life, and 
removed his family to a comfortable house. His children 
grew up honest and good, and he daily instructed them 
never to part from their integrity, the poor man’s rich 
inheritance: and, in short, the . old English proverb, 
» Honesty is the best policy”, was proved by the example 
of Pierre Leroux to hold good in France as well as in 
England. 


FALSEHOOD. 


AN ENGLISH TALE. 


An honest tradesman, who had lived several years a 
widower in a sea-port town, earning with difficulty a scanty 
subsistence for himself and an only son, died in very in- 
different circumstances, leaving this son almost destitute. 
His distress induced Mr. Stephens, a respectable merchant, 
who had known the father, to receive the orphan into his 
house. He gave young Williams — this was the orphan’s 
hame — an excellent education, by which the boy bene- 
fited so much, that he gained the friendship of his bene- 
factor, who took him into his counting-house, and gradually 
entrusted him with the entire management of his commercial 
affairs. 

Williams had for several years rendered the most 
€ssential services to Mr. Stephens, when the latter availed 
himself of an opportunity that offered to reward them. He 
Was guardian to a young lady, the presumptive heiress 
of an uncle, whom fame reported to have amassed 
Steat wealth in India. Her hopes of a brilliant fortune 
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had just begun to be a little less sanguine, on account of 
the length of time which had elapsed since she had last 
heard from her East-Indian relation; when she at lenght 
received a letter from Bengal, by which her uncle informed 
her, that, being in the decline of life, he wished for the 
company of his niece; but, if her youth and the delicacy 
of her sex disinclined her to the voyage, he requested a 
trustworthy person to be sent to him, that he might regu- 
late with him every thing respecting the fortune, which he 
intended to leave her. Emily had scarcely attained her 
fifteenth year; Mr. Stephens thought her much too young 
to be exposed to the inconveniences and dangers of a long 
voyage; he preferred giving full powers, in her name, to 
a confidential person, and selected his clerk, Williams, 
for this office. The latter accepted the commission with 
pleasure. Independently of the great’ advantages held 
out by Emily’s uncle, he was glad to visit India, the 
cradle of mankind, or at least, of civilization. He remained 
two years at Calcutta, where he gained the friendship of 
Emily’s old uncle to such a degree, that the latter would 
not suffer him to think of returning to England. But his 
death having happened some time after, Williams was very 
much surprised, when he found that the old man had 
assigned him a rather moderate sum for his expenses back 
to Europe, and commissioned him to take his sealed will 
and all his property, converted into bills of exchange, to 
his niece. Though seriously disappointed, Williams did not 
grumble at his fate. His prudent economy and the valuable 
presents which he had occasionally received of the rich 
East-Indian gentleman, had enabled him to amass a little 
property, with which he felt satisfied. He had no sooner 
settled all necessary business, than he embarked for Eng- 
land, where he arrived safely with his treasures. These he 
deposited in the hands of the guardian of Emily, whose 
accomplisments now equalled her beauty. 

A few lines written by the testator on the outside of 
the will, directed that it should be read in the presence 
of a magistrate and of Emily and her guardian, by Wil- 
liams himself. The prescribed formalities having been 
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attended to, Williams opened the paper, and seeing the 
tremulous handwriting of an old man, who, for more than 
two successive years had treated him with parental affec- 
tion, began to read it slowly with considerable emotion. 
Emily was appointed sole heiress of her uncle’s ample 
fortune, on a condition, however, which startled Williams. 
He found himself unable to proceed, placed the will in 
the hands of Emily’s guardian, and hastily quitted the 
room, articulating a few indistinct sounds in his retreat. 
This condition was, that Emily should marry Williams; 
and, if she felt any objection to a marriage, which the 
testator had much at heart, she was to cede to Williams 
one third of her inheritance. Emily did not hesitate to 
comply with her uncle’s wishes; she cheerfully gave her 
hand to Williams, who had already gained her heart, and 
they were soon married. 

By this mariage, Williams became at once the richest — 
man of his native place. He gratefully remembered how 
much he was indebted to Mr. Stephens; but the latter 
would not consent to accept any substantial marks of his 
gratitude; only, on his death-bed, he recommended his 
son, Anthony, to Williams, who felt delighted at having it 
in his power to acknowledge by his kindest attentions to 
the child, the great benefits which had been conferred 
upon him by the parent. He had little Anthony Stephens 
educated in his house, along with his own son Edward, who 
was nearly of the same age. He insisted upon it, that 
no difference should be made between the two boys: but 
mothers rarely have sufficient strength of mind to attend 
to such directions, though it be their honest intention to 
comply with them. 

Emily at first took particular care not to show any 
visible preference to her son Edward; but her maternal 
jealousy was gradually aroused; every one found young 
Anthony more amiable than her child; and every body 
was right. Blinded by her excessive affection, she spoiled 
Edward completely, by disguising his faults and palliating 
his vices. The mischief, which he did from malice, she 
regarded as innocent tricks; and the most wicked of his 
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actions were in her eyes mere youthful frolics. On the 
contrary, the more her severity towards young Anthony 
increased, the more did he avoid giving any offence; and 
the contrast between the two boys soon became so striking, 
that, one day, Mr. Williams, in a fit of bad humour, 
bluntly declared, that he would readily exchange his own 
offspring for his adopted child. These words, uttered in 
anger, and without giving them the latitude of their im- 
port, wounded the heart of Emily, and betrayed her into 
an unworthy treatment of her husband’s little favourite. 
Mr. Williams, however, remained ignorant of it, because 
Anthony bore her unjust harshness with patient silence. 

A great many vices arise from bad habits contracted 
in youth, which a little attention on the part of parents 
and teachers might easily correct. But that which requires 
the most constant and careful watching is, the fatal habit 
of deviating from truth. Like a gnawing worm, it destroys 
at length the seeds of every virtue. A liar is the scourge 
of society; he is feared by his friends, despised by 
strangers, and avoided by all like a pestiferous being. 
Mr. Williams had strenuously combatted this vicious ineli- 
nation of his son, the moment he saw him addicted to it. 
Edward yielded to his fatal propensity, sometimes from a 
false shame which prompted him to excuse a fault, and 
sometimes from childishness, or to appear witty. His father, 
at first, made him ashamed of himself, every time he caught 
him telling an untruth; but was at length forced to have 
recourse to stronger measures, and constantly held up An- 
thony to him as a pattern of veracity. Mr. Williams fre- 
quently observed, that every false assertion has consequen- 
ces more or less serious. The smallest deviation from 
truth, he would add, may be attended with the most 
calamitous train of evils, though they may escape our limited 
sight. Besides, to go from truth, is to be wanting in 
respect to one’s self. Be always respectable in your own 
eyes; be generous, honest, loyal; in one word, be worthy 
of the name of man, and you never can have any motive 
to have recourse to vile untruth: you will rather glory 
in making your thoughts known. To neglect this paternal 
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advice is to draw upon you contempt, disgrace, and mis- 
fortune. 

Had it not been for the weak complaisance of his 
mother, who generally had some excuses ready for him, 
Edward might perhaps have listened to his father’s whole- 
some lectures. But, in Emily’s opinion, the falsehoods told 
by her son, were either jokes, which convulsed her with 
laughter, witticisms calculated to convey the highest idea 
of his natural abilities, or mere childish tricks, not worth 
mentioning, as they did not betray any malicious design. 
In this respect, she might be right. Edward, at bottom, 
was not wicked; but his vicious inclination to deviate from 
truth was not the less reprehensible and dangerous. Proud 
of his mother’s protection, he thought his father over par- 
ticular; and the more he was afraid of his severe admoni- 
tions, the more he felt impelled to deceive him. Hence, 
far from mending, he addicted himself so much the more 
to his favourite vice, as his proficiency in dissembling was 
tapidly increasing. 

One day, playing with Anthony in the yard, Edward 
threw a ball with so much violence and awkwardness against 
& window of the drawingroom, that it shivered some panes 
of glass and broke a cup of fine china, which his mother 
valued particularly as a remembrance of a. deceased friend. 
Mrs. Williams was extremely angry; she inquired who had 
done it, but obtained no answer.  ,,I insist upon knowing 
it”, said she to her son — ,,Speak” — ,,It was Anthony”, 
replied Edward at last, in an under voice. This was the 
first time he perceived that the habit of deviating from 
truth makes us resort to falsehood as the readiest means 
of getting out of a scrape. ,,Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liams to poor Anthony Stephens, ,,you shall pay for it, let 
but the coachman return!” Once before, on another occa~ 
Sion, Emily had the young man punished by the coachman 
in a manner more degrading than painful, and Anthony 
had determined within himself not to submit to such a 
punishment a second time. He no sooner heard this dread- 
ful menace, than he left the house; contenting himself with 
Casting a look of indignation upon his companion. 
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Edward, stung by.remorse, felt very uneasy all the 
evening; and, as Anthony did not make his appearance 
at supper, Mr. Williams inquired what was the reason. 
» The young fellow probably chooses to stay in his room”, 
said Mrs. Williams; ,,he has again played me one of his 
tricks”. She then related the fright he had given her; 
and lamented the loss of the precious china cup which he 
had broken; adding, that he very likely expected to be 
punished; but taking good care not to mention that she 
had threatened him with a punishment to be inflicted by 
the coachman. Mr. Williams, finding that Anthony’s offence 
was not a very heinous one, interceded with Emily in 
behalf of his pretégé, and gave a different turn to their 
conversation. He then went quietly to bed, under the idea 
that Anthony had retired to rest long before him. But 
Anthony had not returned home; and Edward, tortured by 
his conscience, went, the next morning, to confess the truth 
to his mother. She was greatly surprised; but, instead of 
reproving her son, she recommended him not to say any 
thing of it to his father, who would be very angry. 

Mr. Williams, uneasy about Anthony’s protracted ab- 
sence, sent round to all his friends, and caused inquiries 
to be made for him on the high road and in the neigh- 
bouring villages; he even inserted advertisements in the 
newspapers, to induce the young man to return, or to 
request that he might be well used wherever he should be 
discovered. But all his inquiries proved fruitless. The 
youth was no where to be heard of! Edward, who was 
sincerely attached to the companion of his childhood, was 
much affected by an event, for which he upbraided him- 
self; but which was soon obliterated from his memory- 
The only benefit he derived from the loss of his friend 
was the resolution which he took never to allow himself to 
tell a falsehood in future, whenever such a falsehood might 
be prejudicial to any one; as if it were possible clearly to 
foresee all the consequences of an untruth. 

A few years after, Edward, one day, went to a cele- 
brated fair, at some distance Seon his native place. In 
his ride thither, he took a wrong turn in a cross road; 
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but, having met an honest peasant, who set him right 
again, he safely reached the place, where he was much 
amused. He purchased a variety of trifles; gave them 
away to strangers, who laughed at him; and lost the 
rest of his money at a billiard-table. In the evening, 
when he rode home rather in an angry mood, he met, 
on the same cross road, where he had lost his way in 
the morning, a gentleman on horseback, who asked him 
which was the road to B., the town where the fair had 
been held. Edward directed the traveller designedly to 
the contrary road; and, when he fairly saw him take 
that direction, he said to himself: ,,Let him lose half an 
hour, as I did in the morning; it is his turn;” and felt 
delighted with having misled the stranger, who seemed 
rather in a hurry to get to the fair. 

Although repeatedly warned by his father against the 
dangerous practice of idling his time away at a billard- 
table. which generally leads to the pernicious habit of 
gambling, Edward yet frequently stole to a billiard-room; 
and having, one evening, played with more than his 
ordinary luck, he won a pretty round sum, which was 
paid to him in a bank-note. Mr. Williams, seeing by 
chance this note in the hands of his son, took it up to 
examine it, and asked him where he had got it. Edward, 
afraid of owning that he had gambled, answered carelessly: 
yl received it at our neighbour's, the banker’s.” — ,,Let 
me have it”, said his father; and he gave him the amount 
in cash, without informing him why he was so anxious 
to have the note. There had been bad notes in circula- 
tion for some time: and as they had not yet been traced, 
Mr. Williams thought he. was performing the duty of a 
good citizen by apprising the magistrates that a bad bank- 
note had been paid by his neighbour T—, the banker, 
whose rapidly increasing fortune seemed to justify some suspi- 
cion. The magistrates immediately issued a search-warrant;. the 
house of the banker was searched, and no false notes 
were found; his books having been carefully examined, it 
was evidently seen that he owed his wealth to fortunate 
speculations and to constant success in an extensive busi- 
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ness, which he conducted with the greatest integrity. 
Mr. Williams expressed a heartfelt regret at having caused 
so much unnecessary trouble to a worthy man, and owned 
that the circumstance of his son having been paid a forged 
note at his house had awakened his suspicions. Mr. T., 
the banker, protested that he never paid such a note to 
young Williams, who must have been mistaken, or must 
have badly explained himself. Edward was immediately 
sent for. He confessed that he had thoughtlessly named 
the banker, without having the least idea that what he 
considered an insignificant subterfuge could possibly lead 
to any bad consequences. ,,No untruth is insignificant”, 
replied his justly irritated father; ,,and it will be fortunate 
indeed if your falsehood have no worse consequences than 
your own disgrace.” 

His words were but too true! The banker’s wife had 
been so affected by having her house searched, that her 
agitation threw her into a violent fever, of which she died 
in a few days, leaving an affectionate husband a mourning 
widower with five motherless children. Edward’s heart 
was rent with sorrow; tears of bitter repentance and ex- 
treme anguish bedewed his cheeks; he solemnly vowed 
that truth should henceforth be held inviolably sacred by 
him; and that he never would, on any occasion, be it 
ever so trifling, allow himself the smallest deviation from 
it. ,,Alas!” exclaimed his father, deeply grieved, ,,it is 
a tardy conviction, gained at the expense of the heavy 
misfortunes you have caused; and even now I cannot yet 
perfectly trust you; but if you have any virtuous sentiment 
left, if you be my son, the appalling vision of this injured 
mother whom you have sent to an early grave, will haunt 
your couch and pursue you through life; and the sight 
of her afflicted children will for ever torture your heart.” 
Edward was indeed distracted with grief; a settled me- 
lancholy preyed upon his mind. He had just begun to 
pay his addresses to a very amiable young lady, the 
daughter of an opulent shipowner; but love cannot reside 
in a heart stung by remorse. He broke off the connec- 
tion, and for a long period of time shunned all company. 
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At length, he became a little more cheerful; and, one 
day, asked his father for his consent to his marriage 
with the daughter of a respectable man, who, he was 
sure, enjoyed his esteem. Mr. Williams knew that his 
son no longer visited at the shipowner’s house; he was 
therfore startled at his request; but when he heard that 
Edward meant the daughter of Mr. T. the banker, a young 
lady who was neither handsome nor much accomplished, 
he easily guessed the motive by which he was impelled; 
and, affectionately taking his hand, gladly consented to the 
match, and loudly approved of his son’s feelings. 

Edward instantly proceeded to the house of his neigh- 
bour, the banker, who received him with visible surprise. 
»l come”, said he, ,,to implore your forgiveness, and to 
repair, as far as I am able, the harm which I inadvert- 
ently did you.” — ,,Repair your wrong!” replied Mr. T. 
with a bitter sneer; ,,how is that to be done?’ Edward 
made his proposal; at which the banker’s stern counten- 
ance relaxed into a smile. The only son of the rich Mr. 
Williams was indeed an excellent match for his daughter. 
The offer of Edward, who, excepting his former propensity 
to deviate from truth, was not of an unamiable disposition, 
was readily accepted. After a short courtship, the mar- 
riage was solemnized: and Edward regained a sort of 
tranquillity by laying the flattering unction to his heart, 
that he had now gallantly repaired the involuntary mischief 
he had caused. But it was not long before he perceived 
that the fatal effects of an untruth often are irreparable. 
Mr. T. was, no doubt, pleased with the marriage of his 
daughter; yet he could not forget her mother by whose 
economy and wise counsels he had gradually risen from 
comparative poverty to a certain degree of affluence; he 
pined away in silent grief, and died, after the lapse of a 
few years, leaving the younger branches of his family 
uneducated. Edward, it is true, took care of their educa- 
tion; but he never could look at those orphan children 
without shuddering at the recollection that it was he who 
wantonly and unthinkingly inflicted the wound which doomed 
both their parents to an untimely death. 
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Young Mrs. Williams was inconsolable at the loss 
of her father. To divert her grief, Edward made frequent 
excursions with her to the. surrounding country. He, 
one day, took her to the fair at B. where he had been, 
several years before, when his mind was very differently 
disposed. On their arriving at the cross-road, where he 
had purposely given a wrong direction to a traveller, Ed- 
ward for the first time upbraided himself with that un- 
truth; and he was on the point of relating the cireum- 
stance to his afflicted consort, but a sense of shame 
restrained his avowal. 

After having visited the fair, and been much amused 
with the crowds of idle spectators, and numerous buyers 
and sellers, and the variety of shops and stalls exhibiting 
wares of all kinds, more or less tastefully displayed, they 
dined with the company at the best inn, where some in- 
genious trifles were handed about for sale by the waiters, 
in behalf of a few itinerant chapmen in whose success 
they felt interested. Among others, they offered several 
pretty paper baskets. Edward examined them with par- 
ticular attention; they reminded him of Anthony Stephens, 
the companion of his childhood, who was very clever in 
Papyroplastics, and generally devoted part of the long 
winter evenings to modelling in paper, in which he dis- 
played uncommon ingenuity. — ,,Who makes these baskets ?” 
asked Edward of one of the waiters. — ,,The man who 
is standing yonder, near the door’, was the reply; ,,he 
is a young sailor, and lost both legs in battle.” And on 
turning his eyes towards the door, Edward instantly re- 
cognized his long lost friend Anthony. He ran to him, 
and, to the great astonishment of the young invalid and 
of the spectators, he affectionately closed him in his arms, 
But Anthony’s surprise soon subsided. Edward's features 
were too deeply engraved in his memory; he no sooner 
recognised him, than he pushed him back with horror. 
Edward’s joy, however, was so unfeigned: his regrets at 
the injury he had done him appeared so sincere; he 
lamented the wrongs which he had inflicted, and their 
calamitous consequences, with so much energy and ap- 
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parent truth; that Anthony was at length softened, and 
consented to follow Edward into a private room, where 
he related the history of his misfortunes. ,,It is but 
short”, said Anthony: ,,when the abominable falsehood, 
which you told of me to your mother, drove me from 
your excellent father’s house, I wandered for some days 
in the neighbourhood of the town. Want at last forced 
me to enter a King’s ship. I have fought in three en- 
gagements, and you see”, pointing to his wooden legs, 
»how I have bled for my country in the last battle! Hd- 
ward felt his heart oppressed with grief at this recital. 
»l will repair my wrongs, as much as I can”, said he 
with tears in his eyes. Anthony once more pointed to 
his wooden legs. ,,Stay with me”, continued Edward; 
»be my brother, as formerly, and share all I have.’ The 
poor invalid, trusting to his sincerity, accepted his offers: 
but Edward, though firmly resolved to make him as com- 
fortable as possible, could not restore his lost limbs. 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Williams employed an 
hour or two “before their departure in seeing the principal 
curiosities of the town. There was, among others, an 
excellent infirmary, which they visited. They went through 
the different wards, of which they praised the cleanliness 
and arrangement, and left in each some tokens of their 
beneficence. They then proceeded to that wing of the 
hospital where poor blind children were instructed in 
different manual occupations; and, in returning from 
thence, through another court, Mrs. Williams perceived 
in a room, the door of which was left half opened, a 
handsome female, with dishevelled hair, which she care- 
fully braided in plaits, but undoing it as fast as she had 
braided it, to begin braiding anew. Struck with her 
beauty and her apparent distressed situation, Edward in- 
quired who that person was. ,,She is mad”, was the 
answer. Mrs. Williams frightened beyond measure, pulled 
her husband back, in order to hasten from this scene of 
distress. Their conductor assured them they had nothing 
to fear; that the poor maniac had indeed been subject to 
fits of violent rage; but that she was grown as gentle as 
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a child, since she had a friend near her. ,,And who is 
that individual?” asked Edward, ,,Walk in”, replied the 
conductor, ,,and you will hear a tale of woe as lamentable 
as it is interesting. ,,They beheld, in a corner, a man 
of a pale countenance, with hollow staring eyes looking 
down to the ground. ,,Is he also mad?” said Edward, 
in a low voice, to the keeper. ,,Oh! no. He is only 
deeply distressed. He stays here merely to wait upon 
her, who is less unfortunate, since she is ignorant of her 
deplorable situation.” Mrs. Williams, less afraid than at 
first, ventured to approach the beautiful sufferer, and gently 
inquired what she was doing? The maniac answered, 
with a painful smile: ,,[ am dressing myself, to receive 
my friend; he is to arrive this day.” This answer stimu- 
lated Mrs. Williams curiosity. She anxiously wished to 
know more about the unfortunate female; and the keeper 
said that the gentleman who attended upon her readily 
told her misfortunes to persons who showed some inter- 
est in her sad fate. Edward, therfore, went up to him, 
and reqvested him to gratify the pardonable curiosity of 
Mrs. Williams, who was moved to tears by their sorrows. 
The stranger looked sternly at him; but he could not 
resist the sympathy which shone through Mrs. William’s 
tears. 

»My father”, he said, was a manufacturer of this 
place. He lost my mother soon after J was born; and, 
being still in the prime of life, he determined to contract 
a second marriage. He paid his addresses to an inter 
esting young person, whose affections he had the good 
fortune to gain. But she was under the guardianship 
of an old uncle, who having taken a dislike to my 
father, on account of some trifling altercation on com- 
mercial affairs, refused his consent. For more than twelve 
months, they tried every possible means of subduing his 
opposition; but in vain. Yet, as the period was fast ap- 
proaching when the young lady, on coming of age, was 
to be relieved from the guardianship of her morose and 
revengeful relation, the lovers desisted from any farther 
attempts to soften the old man, and patiently waited for 
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the blissful moment which was to confirm the union of 
their hearts by the connubial tie. But before that ardently 
expected day arrived, the uncle disappeared with his 
niece, and my father never could discover whither they 
went, or what road they had taken. He undertook several 
journeys, and set many inquiries on foot, through his 
numerous correspondents without ever gaining the most 
distant intelligence of the fugitives. A short time before 
their departure, my father had taken under his roof a 
very young female child, named Eliza, who was brought 
up with me, and whom [ used to call my little sister. 
As we grew up together, my father appeared to love us 
both with equal affection. At fifteen years of age, he 
placed me in the counting-house of a great merchant in 
the nearest seaport town. I had been there several years, 
when an express brought me word that my father had 
suddenly been seized with a dangerous illness, and wished 
me to hasten to him, because he had matters of the 
utmost importance to reveal to me before his death. I 
immediately set off on horseback, and rode with the ut- 
most speed; but, as I had never been home during my 
clerkship, and had been taken to the seaport town in a 
close carriage with my father, I was unacquainted with 
the road. I therefore stopped at a cross-way, uncertain 
which turn to take, when a young gentleman came up, 
on horseback; I asked him which was the right road to 
my native town; and the wretch, though he came from 
the very place, which I was anxious to reach, sent me in 
an opposite direction. 

At these words, Edward turned pale. ,,When did 
this happen?” said he, dreadfully agitated; ,,how many 
years ago?” — ,,Five”, replied the stranger; ,,it was on 
the day of the fair, from which the young gentleman was 
probably returning I followed the road, into which he 
directed me, for the length of five or six miles, without 
making any farther inquiry; but coming, at length, to a 
turnpike gate, I asked at what distance I was from my 
native town, and was informed that I had taken the wrong 
road. I turned about, but my horse began to be fatigued, 
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and it was near midnight before I reached my father’s 
house. Alas! it was too late. My father had just ex- 
pired, with my name hovering on his lips. After having 
paid the last honours to his mortal remains, I diligently 
examined his papers, but I could not discover any vestige 
of the secret, which he had thought of so much im- 
portance for me to know. I found his affairs in the most 
perfect order; and supposing that it might be some private 
wrong, which he had wished me to repair, distributed 
copious alms to the poor. 

»Hliza, in the mean time, had grown a very accom- 
plished and interesting young person. She was much 
attached to me. We had always lived in harmony. I 
therefore resolved to marry her; fondly thinking that by 
so doing I was perhaps fulfilling the wish of my deceased 
parent. Eliza had the same thought. But a few days 
before our hands were to be joined in wedlock, a letter 
from a town in North America overturned our intended 
happiness at one blow. It was written by the lady to 
whom my father had paid his addresses after the death 
of my mother, and who had been forcibly taken to America 
by her uncle. My father had actually married her privately 
during her minority, and Eliza was the offspring of their 
clandestine marriage. Her mother wrote, that, after hav- 
ing been confined for several years in the most inac- 
cessible parts ‘of Louisiana, where her uncle vainly at- 
tempted to marry her to a rich planter, this revengeful 
relation had just died, and that, being thus at length 
restored to liberty, she ardently wished to return to Eu- 
rope, to spend the remainder of her days in the society 
of a beloved husband and a darling child. This child, 
Eliza, the legitimate offspring of my father, and my own 
sister, had been on the point of becoming my consort! Our 
projected union, of course, did not take place. I had 
strength of mind to yield to this dreadful necessity; but 
poor Eliza was overpowered by it. Despair, superadded 
to the reproaches of a timorous conscience, for having 
been so near committing a great crime, though uncon- 
sciously, deprived her of reason; she fell into violent fits 
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of madness, which ceased only whenever I was with her. 
Yet she no longer knew me, and has not recognised me 
since; and as my presence alone is able to calm her 
agitated spirits, I have determined to share this abode of 
misery with her. It is the only good I can do her; and 
I will do it until it please the Almighty to recall one or 
the other from this vale of tears. Her mother is expected 
soon; what a scene of distress her arrival will cause! 
May the inhuman wretch, who wantonly plunged us into 
this abyss of sorrow, witness the horrors which he has 
inflicted.” On hearing these words, Edward staggered a 
few steps backwards, and fell senseless to the ground. 
When he recovered, he found himself in a bed at the 
inn; but his wandering looks distinguished none of the 
individuals who approached him. Towards night, he be- 
came delirious. His wife and Anthony did not leave him 
for a moment. It was long before his fever abated. For 
several weeks, he fluctuated between life and death. At 
length, his youth and the strength of his constitution pre- 
vailed; his health returned gradually; but peace and tran- 
quillity were for ever banished from his heart. 


CHANCE 
OR 
THE STORY OF COGIA HASSAN ALHABBAL, 


The Ropemaker of Bagdad told his story to the 
Caliph Haroun Alrashid in the following manner:  ,,Com- 
mander of the faithful”, said he: ,,that your majesty may 
the better understand by what means I arrived at the 
happiness I now enjoy, I ought to begin by stating, that 
there are two intimate friends, citizens of Bagdad, now alive, 
who can testify the truth of what I shall tell you, and to 
whom, after God, the author of all good, I owe my pro- 
Sperity. 
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These two friends are called, the one Saadi, the other 
Saad. Saadi, who is very rich, was always of opinion, 
that no man could be happy in this world without great 
riches, to live independent of every one. 

Saad was of another opinion; he agreed that riches 
were necessary in life, but maintained that the happiness 
of a man’s life consisted in virtue, without any farther 
dependence on worldly goods than as far as these were 
necessary in life, and to do good withal. 

Saad himself is»one of this number, and lives very 
happily and contended in his station; and though Saadi 
is infinitely more rich, their friendship is very sincere, 
and the richer sets no more value on himself than the 
other. They never had any other dispute but on this point; 
in all other things their union has been very strict. 

One day as they were talking upon this subject, as 
I have since been informed by them both, Saadi affirmed 
that poverty proceeded from men’s being born poor, or 
spending their fortunes in luxury and debauchery, or from 
some of those unforeseen fatalities which are not extra- 
ordinary. My opinion, said he, is that most people’s 
poverty is owing to their wanting at first a sufficient sum 
of money to raise them above want, by employing their in- 
dustry to improve it: for, said he, if they once had such 
a sum, and made a right use of it, they would not only 
live well, but infallibly grow rich in time. 

Saad could not come into his sentiments. The way, 
said he, which you propose, to make a poor man rich, 
is not so certain as you imagine. Your plan is very 
hazardous, and I can bring many good arguments against 
your opinions, but that they will carry us too far. I be- 
lieve, with as much probability, that a poor man may be- 
come rich by other means, as well as by money: and 
there are people who have raised as great and surprising 
fortunes by mere chance, as others have done by money, 
with all their good economy and managements to increase 
it, by the best conducted trade. 

Saad, replied Saadi, I see we shall not come to any 
determination by my persisting in opposing my opinion 
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against yours. I will make an experiment to convince 
you, by giving, for example, a sum of money to some 
artisan, whose ancestors from father to son have always 
been poor, and lived only from day to day, and died as 
arrant beggars as they were born. If I have not the 
success I expect, you shall try if you will have better by 
the means you shall use. 

Some days after this dispute, these two friends hap- 
pened to walk out together, and pass through the street 
where I was at work in my stall, at my trade of rope- 
making, which I learnt of my father, who learnt it of his, 
and he of his ancestors; and by my dress and equipage 
it was no hard matter for them to guess at my poverty. 

Saad, remembering Saadi’s engagement, said, If you 
have not forgot what you said to me, there is a man, 
pointing to me, whom I can remember a long time work- 
ing at his trade of rope-making, and in the same poverty: 
he is a worthy subject for your liberality, and a proper 
person for you to make your experiment upon. — I re- 
member it so well, xeplied Saadi, that I have ever since 
carried a sufficient sum about me to do it, but only 
waited for an opportunity of our being together, that you 
might be witness of the fact. Let us go to him, and know 
if he is really necessitous. 

The two friends came to me, and I, seeing that they 
had a mind to speak to me, left off work. They both 
accosted me with the common salutation, and Saadi wishing 
me peace, asked me my name. 

I returned their salutation, and answered Saadi’s ques- 
tion, saying to him, Sir, my name is Hassan; but by rea- 
son of my trade, I am commonly known by the name of 
Hassan Alhabbal, or the ropemaker. 

Hassan, replied Saadi, as there is no trade but what 
& man may live by, 1 doubt not but yours produces 
enough for you to live well; and I am amazed, that the 
long time you have worked at your trade, you have not 
Saved enough to Jay in a good stock of hemp, to extend 
your manufacture and employ more hands, by the profit of 
Whose work you would soon increase your income. 
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Sir, replied I, you will be no longer amazed I have 
not saved money, and taken the way you mention to be- 
come rich, when you come to know, that let me work as 
hard as I can from morning till night, I can hardly -get 
enough to keep my family in bread and pulse. I have 
a wife and five children, of whom not one is old enough 
to be of the least assistance to me: I must keep them 
and clothe them, and in our poor way of living, they 
still want a thousand necessaries, which they cannot do 
without. And though hemp is not very dear, I must have 
money to buy it. This is the first thing I do with any 
money I receive for my work; otherwise if I should neglect 
to do so, I and my family must starve. 

Now judge, sir, added I, if it is possible that I 
should save any thing for myself and family: it is enough 
that we are content with the little God sends us, and that 
we have not the knowledge nor desire of what we want, 
but can live as we have been always bred. up, and are 
not reduced to beg. 

When I had given Saadi this avcount, he said to 
me, Hassan, I am not so much surprised as I was, and 
I comprehend what obliges you to be content in your 
station. But if I should make you a present of a purse 
of two hundred pieces of gold, would not you make a 
good use of it? and do not you believe, that with such 
a sum you could soon become as rich as the principal of 
your profession ? 

Sir, replied I, you seem to be so good a gentleman, 
that I am persuaded you would not banter me, but that 
the offer you make me is serious; and I dare say, with- 
out presuming too much upon myself, that a much less 
sum would be sufficient to make me not only as rich as 
the principal of our profession, but that in time I should 
be richer than all of them in this city together, though 
Bagdad is so large and populous. 

The generous Saadi shewed me immediately that in 
what he said he was serious. He pulled a purse out of 
his bosom, and putting it into my hands, said: Here, 
take this purse; you will find it contains two hundred 
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pieces of gold: I pray God bless you with them, and 
give you grace to make the good use of them I desire; 
and believe me, my friend Saad, whom you see here, 
and I, shall take great pleasure in finding they may con- 
tribute towards making you more happy than you now are. 

Commander of the faithful, when I had got the purse, 
the first thing I did was to put it into my bosom; but 
the transport of my joy was so great, and I was so 
much penetrated with gratitude, that my speech failed me, 
and I could give my benefactor no other tokens of my 
gratitude, than to catch hold of the hem of his garment 
and kiss it; but he drew it from me; and he and his 
friend pursued their walk. 

As soon as they were gone, I returned to my work 
again, and my first thought was, what I should do with 
my purse to keep it safe. I had in my poor house neither 
box nor cupboard to lock it up in, nor any other place 
where I could be sure it would not be discovered, if I 
hid it. 

In this perplexity, as I had been used, like many poor 
people of my sort, to put the little money I had in the 
folds of my turban, I left my work, and went into the 
house, under pretence of wrapping my turban up anew. 
And I took such precautions that neither my wife nor 
children saw what I was doing. But first I laid aside ten 
pieces of gold for present necessaries, and wrapt the rest 
up in the folds of the linen, which went about my cap. 

The principal expense I was at that day was to lay 
in a good stock of hemp, and afterwards, as my family 
had eaten no flesh meat for a long time, I went to the 
shambles, and bought some for supper. 

As I was carrying the meat I had bought home in 
my hand, a famished kite flew upon me, and would have 
taken away my meat, if I had not held it very fast; but, 
alas! I had better parted with it than lost my money; 
the faster I held my meat, the more the bird struggled to 
get it, pulling me sometimes to one side, and sometimes to 
another; but would not quit the prize; till unfortunately, 
by my efforts, my turban fell on the ground. 
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The kite immediately let go his hold, and seizing on 
my turban before I could pick it up, flew away with it. 
I cried out so loud, that I frightened all the men, women, 
and children in the neighbourhood, who joined their shouts 
and cries to make the kite quit his hold; for by that 
means voracious birds of this sort are often forced to quit 
their prey. But our cries did not frighten this kite, he 
carried off my turban, and we soon lost sight of him be- 
fore he dropt it, and it would have been in vain for me 
to fatigue myself with running after him. 

I went home very melancholy at the loss of my tur- 
ban and money. I was obliged to buy a new turban, 
which diminished the small remainder of the ten pieces; 
for I laid out a deal in hemp. ‘The little that was left 
was not sufficienf to give me reason to gratify the great 
hopes I had conceived. 

But what troubled me most was the little satisfaction 
I should be able to give my benefactor for his ill-placed 
generosity, when he should come to hear what a misfortune 
I had met with, which he would perhaps look upon as in- 
credible, and consequently hold to be an idle excuse. 

While the remainder of the ten pieces lasted, my little 
family and I lived the better for it; but I soon relapsed 
into the same poverty, and the same inability to extricate 
myself from wretchedness. However, I never murmured 
nor repined. God, said I, was pleased to give me riches 
when I least expected them; he has thought fit to take 
them from me again almost at the same time, because it 
so pleased him, and they were at his disposal; yet I will 
praise his name for all the benefits 1 have received, as it 
was his good pleasure, and submit myself, as I have ever 
done hitherto, to his will. 

These were my sentiments, while my ae) from whom 
I could not keep secret the face I had sustained, was in- 
consolable. In my trouble I had “told my heigblinnes! that 
when I lost my turban, I lost a hundred and ninety pieces 
of gold; but as they knew my poverty, and could not 
comprehend how I should have got so great a sum by my 
work, they only laughed at me. 
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About six months after this my misfortune, which I 
have related to your majesty, as the two friends were 
walking through that part of the town where I lived, the 
neighbourhood put Saad in mind of me. We are now, 
said he to Saadi, not far from the street where Hassan 
Alhabbal lives; let us call and see what use he has made 
of the two hundred pieces of gold you gave him, and 
whether they have enabled him to take any steps towards 
bettering his fortune. 

With all my heart, replied Saadi; I have been think- 
ing of him some days, and it will be a great pleasure 
and satisfaction to me to, have you with me, as a witness 
of the proof of my proposition. You will see a great 
alteration. J expect we shall hardly know him again. 

Just as Saadi said this, these two friends turned the 
corner of the street, and Saad, who perceived me first at 
a distance, said to his friend, I believe you reckon without 
your host. I see Hassan Alhabbal, but can discern no 
change in his person, for he is as ill-dressed as when we 
saw him before; the only difference that I can perceive is, 
his turban looks something better. Observe him yourself, 
and see whether I am in the wrong. 

As they drew nigher to me, Saadi saw me too, and 
found Saad was in the right, but could not tell to what 
he should attribute the little alteration he saw in my per- 
son; and was so much amazed, that he could not speak 
when he came up to me. Well, Hassan, said Saad, we 
do not ask you how affairs go since we saw you last; 
without doubt they are in a better train. 

Gentlemen, replied I, addressing myself to them both, 
T have the great mortification to tell you, that your desi- 
res, wishes, and hopes, as well as mine, have not had the 
success you had reason to expect, and I promised myself; 
you will scarce believe the extraordinary adventure that 
has befallen me. I assure you, nevertheless, on the word 
of an honest man, that it is a fact, and you ought to be- 
lieve me, for nothing is more true than what I am going 
to tell you. Then I related to them my adventures, with 
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the same circumstances I had the honour to tell your 
majesty. 

Saadi rejected my discourse, and said, Hassan, you 
joke with me, and would deceive me; for what you say 
is a thing incredible. What have kites to do with turbans? 
they only search for something to satisfy their hunger. 
You have done as all such sort of people as you, gener- 
ally do: if they have made any extraordinary gain, or 
any good fortune happens to them, which they never ex- 
pected, they throw aside their work, take their pleasure, 
and make merry, while the money lasts; and when they 
have eaten and drunk it all out, .are reduced to the same 
necessity and want as before. You would not be so mise- 
rable, but because you deserve it, and render yourself un- 
worthy of any good action done to you. 

Sir, replied I, I bear all these reproaches, and am 
ready to bear as many more, if they were more severe, 
and all with the more patience, because I do not think 
I deserve them. The thing is so publicly known in this 
part of the town, that there is nobody but can satisfy 
you as to the truth of it. If you enquire you will find that 
I do not impose upon you. I own, I never heard talk of 
kites flying away with turbans; but this has actually hap- 
pened to me, as a great many other things, which do not 
occur every day, and yet have actually happened. 

Saad took my part, and told Saadi a great many as 
surprising stories of kites, some of which he affirmed he 
knew to be true, insomuch that at last he pulled his purse 
out of his bosom, and counted out two hundred pieces of 
gold into my hand, which I put into my bosom for want 
of a purse. 

When Saadi had told me out that sum, he said to 
me, Hassan, I make you a present of these two hundred 
pieces; but take care to put them in a safer place, that 
you may not lose them so unfortunately as you lost the 
others, and employ them in such a manner that they may 
procure you the advantages that the others would have 
done. I told him that the obligation of this, his second 
kindness, was much greater than I deserved, after what had 
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happened , and that I should be sure to make good use of 
his advice. I would have said a great deal more, but he 
did not give me time, but went away, and continued his 
walk with his friend. 

As soon as they were gone, I left off work, and went 
home, and finding neither my wife nor children within, I 
pulled out my money, put ten pieces by, and wrapt up 
the rest in a clean linen cloth, tying it fast with a knot: 
but then I was to consider where I should hide this linen 
cloth, that it might be safe. After I had considered some 
time, I bethought me of laying it at the bottom of a great 
earthen vessel full of bran, standing in a corner, which 
I imagined neither my wife nor children would look into. 
My wife came home soon after, and as I had but very 
little hemp in the house, I told her I should go out to 
buy some, without saying any thing to her about the two 
friends. : 

While I was out, a sandman, who sells scouring sand, 
which women use in the baths, passed through our street, 
and called, Sand, ho! My wife, who wanted some, called 
him: but as she had no money, she asked him, if he would 
make an exchange of some sand for some bran. The 
sandman asked to see the bran. My wife shewed him 
the pot; the bargain was made! she had the scouring 
sand, with which she filled a lean-to which I had made to 
the house, and the sandman took the pot and bran along 
with him. nat 

Not long after, I came home, loaded with as much 
hemp as I could carry, and followed by five porters loaded 
also with the same. After I had satisfied them for their 
trouble, I sat down to rest myself; and looking about me, 
Could not see the pot of bran. 

It is impossible for me to express to your majesty 
my surprise, and the effect it had on me at the moment. 
I asked my wife hastily, what was become of it: and she 
told me the bargain she had made with the sandman, 
which she thought to be a very good one. 

Ah! unfortunate woman! cried I, you know not the 
injury you have done me, yourself, and our children, by 
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making that bargain, which has ruined us quite. You 
thought only of selling the bran, but with the bran you 
have enriched the sandman with a hundred and ninety 
pieces of gold, which Saadi with his friend came and made 
me a second present of. 

My wife was like one stark mad, when she knew what 
a fault she had committed through ignorance. She cried, 
beat her breast, and tore her hair and clothes. Unhappy 
wretch that I am, cried she, am I fit to live after so hor- 
rid a mistake? Where shall I find this sandman? I know 
him not; I never saw him in our street before. Oh! hus- 
band, added she, you were very much in the wrong to be 
so reserved in a matter of such importance! this had never 
happened, if you had communicated the secret to me. In 
short, I should never make an end of my story, if I were 
to tell your majesty what her grief made her say. You 
are not ignorant how eloquent women often are in their 
afflictions. 

Wife, said I, moderate your grief; by your weeping 
and howling you will alarm all the neighbourhood, and 
there is no reason they should be informed of our mis- 
fortunes. They will only laugh at us, instead of pitying 
us. We had best bear our loss patiently, and submit 
ourselves to the will of God, and bless him, for that out 
of two hundred pieces of gold which he had given us, he 
has taken back but one hundred and ninety, and left us 
ten, which, by the use I shall make of them, will be a 
great relief to us. 

My wife at first did not relish all these my argu- 
ments; but as time softens the greatest misfortunes, and 
makes them more supportable, she at last grew easy, and 
had almost forgotten them. It is true, said I to her, we 
live but poorly; but what have the rich that we have not? 
Do not we breathe the same air, enjoy the same light and 
the same warmth of the sun? Therefore, what conveniences 
have they more than we, that we should envy their hap- 
piness? ‘They die as well as we. In short, while we live 
in the fear of God, as we should always do, the advantage 
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they have over us is so very inconsiderable, that we ought 
not to regard it. 

I will not tire your majesty any longer with my moral 
reflections. My wife and I comforted ourselves, and I 
pursued my trade with as much alacrity as before these 
two mortifying losses, which followed one another so 
quickly. The only thing that troubled me sometimes was, 
how I should look Saadi in the face when he should come 
and ask me how much I had improved his two hundred 
pieces of gold, and advanced my fortune by means of his 
liberality. I saw no remedy but to resolve to submit to 
the confusion I should feel, though it was by no fault of 
mine, this time, any more than before, that this misfortune 
had happened. 

The two friends staid away longer this time than the 
former, though Saad had often spoken to Saadi, about 
calling, but he always put it off; for, said he, the longer 
we stay away, the richer Hassan will be, and I shall have 
the greater satisfication. 

Saad, who had not the same opinion of the effect of 
his friend’s generosity, made answer: You fancy then that 
your present will have been turned to a better account 
this time than before. I would advise you not to flatter 
yourself too much, for fear you should be more sensibly 
mortified if it should prove otherwise. — Why, replied 
Saadi, kites do not fly away with turbans every day; and 
Hassan will be more cautious this time. 

I do not doubt of it, replied Saad; but, added he, 
there are other accidents that neither you nor I can think 
of; therefore, I say again, moderate your joy, and do not 
depend too much on Hassan’s good success; for to tell you 
what I think, and what I always thought (whether you like 
to hear it or not), I have a secret misgiving, that you will 
not have succeeded, and that I shall succeed better than 
you in proving that a poor man may sooner become rich 
by any other means than by money. 

In short, one day, when Saad and Saadi were toge- 
ther , and were disputing upon this subject, Saad observed 
that enough had been said: I am resolved, said he, to 
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inform myself this very day, of what has passed; it is 
time for walking; let us not lose it, but go see which of 
us has lost the wager. I saw them at a distance, was 
terribly concerned, and was just going to leave my work, 
and to run and hide myself. However, I appeared very 
earnest at work, behaved as if I had not seen them, and 
never lifted up my eyes till they were close to me and 
had saluted me, and then I could not help it. I hung 
down my head, and told them my last misfortune, with 
all the circumstances, and that I was as poor as when they 
first saw me. 

After that, I added, you may say that I ought to 
have hid money in another place than in a pot of bran, 
which was carried out of my house that same day: but 
that pot had stood there many years, and had never been 
removed, whenever my wife parted with the bran. Could 
I guess that a sandman should come by that very day, 
and my wife would have no money, and would make such 
an exchange? You may indeed allege, that I ought to 
have told my wife of it; but I will never believe that 
such prudent persons, as I am persuaded you are, would 
have given me that advice; and if I had put my money 
any where else, what certainty could I have that it would 
be more safe? 

I see, sir, said I, addressing myself to Saadi, that it 
has pleased God, whose ways are secret and impenetrable, 
that I should not be enriched by your liberality, but that 
I must be poor; however, the obligation is the same as if 
it had wrought the desired effect. 

_ After these words, I was silent; and Saadi replied, 
Though I would persuade myself, Hassan, that all you tell 
as is true, and not owing to your debauchery or ill mana- 
gement, yet I must not be extravagant, and ruin myself 
for the sake of an experiment. I do not regret in the 
least the four hundred pieces of gold I gave you to raise 
you in the world. I did it with respect to God, without 
expecting any recompense but the pleasure of doing good. 
If any thing makes me repent, it is that I did not address 
myself to another, who might have made a better use of 
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my charity. Then turning about to his friend: Saad, con- 
tinued he, you may know by what I have said that I do 
not entirely give up the cause. You may now make your 
experiment, and let me see, that there are ways, besides 
giving money, to make a poor man’s fortune in the way 
we both mean. Let Hassan be the man. I dare say, 
whatever you give him he will not be richer than he was 
with four hundred pieces of gold. Saad had a piece of 
lead in his hand, which he shewed Saadi. You saw me, 
said he, take up this piece of lead, which I found on the 
ground; I will give it to Hassan, and you shall see what 
it is worth. 

Saadi burst out a laughing at Saad. What is that 
bit of lead worth? said he; a farthing? What can Hassan 
do with that? Saad presented it to me, and said, Take 
it, Hassan; let Saadi laugh; you will tell us some news 
of the good luck it has brought one time or another. I 
thought Saad was in jest, and had a mind to divert him- 
self; however I put the lead in my pocket, and thanked 
him. The two friends pursued their walk, and I fell to 
work again. 

At night when I pulled off my clothes to go to bed, 
the piece of lead, which I had never thought of from the 
time he gave it me, tumbled out of my pocket. I took 
it up, and laid it on the first place that was nearest me. 
The same night it happened that a fisherman, a neighbour, 
mending his nets, found a piece of lead wanting; and it 
being too late to buy any, since the shops were shut, and 
he must either fish that night, or his family go without 
bread the next day, he called his wife, and bid her 
inquire among the neighbours for a piece. She went from 
door to door on both sides of the street, but could not get 
any, and came back again to tell her husband so. He 
asked her if she had been to several of their neighbours, 
naming them, and among the rest Hassan Alhabbal’s house. 
No indeed, said the wife, I have not been there; that was 
too far off, and if I had gone, do you think I should have 
found any? I know by experience they never have any 
thing when one wants it. — No matter, said the fisher- 
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man; you are an idle hussy: you must go there; for 
though you have been there a hundred times before, with- 
out getting any thing, you may chance to get what we 
want now. You must go. 

The fisherman’s wife went out grumbling and grow- 
ling, came and knocked at my door, and waked me out 
of a sound sleep. I asked her what she wanted. Hassan 
Alhabbal, said she, as loud as she could bawl, my hus- 
band wants a bit of lead to mend his nets with; and if 
you have a piece, desires you to give it him. 

The piece of lead which Saad had given me was so 
fresh in my memory, and had so lately dropt out of my 
clothes, that I could not forget it. I told my neighbour 
I had some; and if she would stay a moment, my wife 
should give her what she wanted. Accordingly, my wife, 
who was wakened by the noise as well as myself, got 
up, and groping about where I directed her, found the 
lead, opened the door, and gave it to the fisherman’s wife, 
who was so overjoyed, that she promised my wife, that for 
the kindness she did her and her husband, she would an- 
swer for him, we should have the first cast of the nets. 

The fisherman was so much rejoiced to see the lead, 
which he so little expected, that he very much approved 
his wife’s promise. He finished mending his nets, and 
went a fishing two hours before day, according to custom. 
At the first throw, he caught but one fish, about a yard 
long, and proportionable in thickness; and afterwards had 
a great many successful casts; but of all the fish he took, 
none came up in size equal to the first. 

When the fisherman had done fishing, he went home, 
where his first care was to think of me. I was extremely 
surprised, when at my work, to see him come to me with 
a large fish in his hand. Neighbour, said he, my wife 
promised you last night, in return for your kindness, what- 
ever fish I should catch at my first throw; and I approved 
her promise. It pleased God to send me no more than this 
one for you, which I desire you to accept, such as it is. 
I wish it had been better. Had he sent me my net full, 
they should all have been yours. 
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Neighbour, said I, the bit of lead which I sent you 
was such a trifle, that it ought not to be valued at so 
high a rate; neighbours should assist each other in their 
little wants. I have done no more for you than I should 
have expected from you, had I been in such a case; there- 
fore I would refuse your present, if I was not persuaded 
you gave it me freely, and that I should offend you if I 
did so; and since you will have it so, I take it, and I re- 
turn you my hearty thanks. 

After these civilities, I took the fish, and carried it 
home to my wife. Here, said I, take this fish, which the 
fisherman our neighbour has made me a present of, in re- 
turn for the little bit of lead which he got from us last 
night; I believe it is all that we can expect from the pre- 
sent Saad made me yesterday, promising me that it would 
bring me good luck; and then I told her what had passed 
between the two friends. 

My wife was very much startled to see so large a 
fish. What would you have me do with it? said she. 
Our gridiron is only fit to broil small fish; and we have 
not a pot big enough to boil it. — That is your business, 
answered I; dress it as you will, I shall like it either way; 
and then I went to my work again. 

In gutting the fish, my wife found a large diamond, 
which, when she washed it, she took for a piece of glass: 
indeed she had heard talk of diamonds, but if she had 
ever seen or handled one, she would not have known how 
to distinguish it from glass or crystal. She gave it to the 
youngest of our children for a plaything, and his brothers 
aud sisters handed it about from one to another, to admire 
the brightness and beauty of it. 

At night when the lamp was lighted, and the children 
were still playing with the diamond, they perceived that it 
gave a light, when my wife, who was getting them their 
supper, stood; between them and the lamp; upon which 
they snatched it from one another to try it; and the youn- 
ger ones fell a crying that the elder would not let them 
have it long enough. But as a little matter amuses chil- 
dren, and makes them squabble and fall out, my wife and 
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I took no notice of their noise, which presently ceased, 
when the bigger ones supped with us, and my wife had 
given the younger each their share. 

After supper the children got together again, and 
began to make the same noise. Then I ealled to the 
eldest, to know what was the matter, who told me it was 
about a piece of glass, which gave a light when his back 
was to the lamp. I bid him bring it to me, and made the 
experiment myself; and it appeared so extraordinary to me, 
that I asked my wife what it was. She told me it was a 
piece of glass; which she found in gutting the fish. 

I thought no more than she but that it was a bit of 
glass, but I was resolyed to make a farther experiment 
of it; and therefore bid my wife put the lamp in the chim- 
ney, which she did, and still found that the supposed piece 
of glass gave so great a light, that we might see to go to 
bed without the lamp. So I put it out, and placed the bit 
of glass upon the chimney to light us. Look, said I, this is 
another advantage that Saadi’s friend’s piece of lead pro- 
cures us: it will spare us the expense of oil. 

When the children saw the lamp was put out, and 
the bit of glass supplied its place, they cried out so loud, 
and made so great a noise with astonishment, that it was 
enough to alarm the neighbourhood; and before my wife 
and I could quiet them we were forced to make a greater 
noise, nor could we silence them till we had put them to 
bed; and after talking a long while in their way about the 
wonderful light of a bit of glass, they fell asleep. After 
they were in bed, my wife and I went to bed by them; 
and next morning, without thinking any more of the glass, 
I went to my work as usual; which ought not to seem 
strange for such a man as J, who had never seen any dia- 
monds, or, if I had, never attended to their value. 

But before I proceed, I must tell your majesty, that 
there was but a very slight partition-wall, between my house 
and my next neighbour’s, who was a very rich Jew, and a 
jeweller; and the chamber that he and his wife lay in joined 
to ours. They were both in bed, and the noise my chil- 
dren made awakened them. 
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The next morning the jeweller’s wife came to mine 
to complain of being disturbed out of their first sleep. 
Good neighbour Rachael, which was the Jew’s wife’s name, 
said my wife, I am very sorry for what happened, and 
hope you will excuse it; you know it was the children, 
and they will shew you what was the occasion of all 
the noise. 

The Jewess went in with her, and my wife, taking 
the diamond (for such it really was, and a very extraor- 
dinary one) off the chimney-piece, gave it into her hands. 
See here, said she; it was this piece of glass that caused 
all the noise; and while the Jewess, who understood all 
sorts of precious stones, was examining this diamond with 
admiration, my wife had told her how she found it in the 
fish’s belly, and what had happened. 

Indeed, Aischach, which was my wife’s name, said the 
jeweller’s wife giving her the diamond again, I believe, as 
you, say, that it only is a piece of glass; but as it is more 
beautiful than common glass, and I have just such another 
piece at home, I will buy it, if you will sell it. 

The children, who heard them talking of selling their 
plaything, presently interrupted their conversation, crying, 
and begging their mother not to part with it, who, to quiet 
them, promised she would not. 

The Jewess being thus prevented in her bargain by 
my children, went away, but first whispered my wife (who 
followed her to the door), if she had a mind to sell it, not 
to shew it to any body without acquainting her, 

The Jew had gone out early in the morning to his shop 
in that part of the town where the jewellers all resorted 
to. hither his wife went to him, and told him the dis- 
covery she had made. She gave him an account of the 
size and weight of the jewel as near as she could guess, and of 
its beauty, water, and lustre, and particularly of the light 
which it gave in the night according to my wife’s account, 
which was the more credible as she was uninformed. 

The Jew sent his wife immediately to treat, and to 
offer her a trifle at first, as she should think fit, and then 
to raise her price by degrees; but be sure to bring it, 
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cost what it would. Accordingly his wife came again to 
mine privately, and without supposing that she was determi- 
ned not to sell the diamond, asked her if she would take 
twenty pieces of gold for that piece of glass. 

My wife, thinking the sum too considerable for a mere 
piece of glass, as she thought it, would not make any bar- 
gain; but told her she could not part with it, till she had spo- 
ken with me. In the mean time I came from my work to 
dinner. As they were talking at the door, my wife stopped 
me, and asked me, if I would sell the piece of glass she 
had found in the fish’s belly for twenty pieces of gold, 
which our neighbour offered her. I returned no answer; 
but reflected immediately on the assurance with which 
Saad, in giving me the piece of lead, told me it would 
make my fortune. The Jew woman, fancying that the low 
price she had offered was the reason I made no reply, said, 
I will give you fifty, neighbour, if that will do. 

As soon as I found that she rose presently from 
twenty to fifty, I told her that I expected a great deal 
more. Well, neighbour, said she, I will give you a hun- 
dred, and that is so much, I know not whether my husband 
will bear me out. At this new advance, I told her I would 
have a hundred thousand pieces of gold for it; that 1 saw 
plainly that the diamond was worth a great deal more; but 
to oblige her and her husband, as they were neighbours, 
I would limit myself to that price, which I was determined 
to have; and if they refused to give it, other jewellers 
should have it, who would give a great deal more. 

The Jewess confirmed me in this my resolution, by 
her eagerness to conclude the bargain; and by coming 
up at several biddings to fifty thousand pieces, which I 
refused. I can offer you no more, said she, without my 
husband’s consent. He will be at home at night; and I 
would beg the favour of you to let him see it, which I 
promised. 

At night when the Jew came home, his wife told him 
what she had done; that she had got no better bargain of 
my wife or me, that she offered, and I refused, fifty thou- 
sand pieces of gold; and that I had promised to wait till 
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night, at her request. He observed the time when I left 
off work and came to me. Neighbour Hassan, said he, I 
desire you would shew me the diamond your wife showed 
to mine. As it was very dark, and my lamp was not light- 
ed, he knew presently, by the light the diamond gave, and 
by the lustre it cast in my hand, that his wife had given 
him a true account of it. He looked at and admired it a 
long time. Well neighbour, said he, my wife tells me she 
offered you fifty thousand pieces of gold; I will give you 
twenty thousand more. 

Neighbour, said I, your wife can tell you, that I 
value my diamond at a hundred thousand pieces, and I 
will take nothing less. He haggled a long time with me, 
in hopes that I would make some abatement; but finding 
at last that I was positive, and for fear that I should 
shew it to other jewellers, as I certainly should have done, 
he would not leave me till the bargain was concluded on 
my own terms. He told me that he had not so much mo- 
ney at home, but would pay it all to me by that time to- 
morrow, and that very instant fetched two bags of a thou- 
sand pieces each, as an earnest; and the next day, though 
I do not know how he raised the money, whether he bor- 
rowed it of his friends, or let some other jewellers into 
partnership with him, he brought me the sum we agreed 
for, at the time appointed, and I delivered to him the 
diamond. 

Having thus sold my diamond, and being rich, in- 
finitely beyond my hopes, I thanked God for his bounty 
and liberality; and would have gone and thrown myself 
at Saad’s feet to express my gratitude, if I had known 
where he lived; as also at Saadi’s to whom I was first 
obliged, though his good intention had not the same 
success. 

Afterwards I thought of the good use I should make 
of so considerable a sum. My wife, with the vanity na- 
tural to her sex, proposed immediately to buy rich clothes 
for her and her children; and to purchase a house, and 
furnish it handsomely. I told her we ought not to begin 
with such expenses; for, said I, money is made to be so 
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spent, that it may produce a fund which we may draw 
from without its failing, This I intend, and shall begin 
to-morrow. 

I spent all that day and the next in going to the 
people of my own trade, who worked as hard every day 
for their bread as I had done; and giving them money 
beforehand, engaged them to work for me in different 
sorts of rope-making, according to their skill and ability, 
with a promise not to make them wait for their money, 
but to pay them as soon as their work was done. 

By this means I engrossed almost all the business of 
Bagdad, and every body was pleased with my exactness 
and punctual payment. 

As so great a number of workmen must produce a 
great deal of work, I went and hired warehouses in several 
parts of the town to hold my goods, and appointed over 
each a clerk, to sell both wholesale and retail; and by 
this economy received a considerable profit and income. 
Afterwards, to unite so many warehouses in one place, I 
bought a large house which stood upon a great deal of 
ground, but was ruinous, pulled it down, and built that 
which your majesty saw yesterday, which, though it makes 
so great an appearance, consists, for the most part, of 
warehouses for my business, with apartments just necessary 
for myself and family. 

Some time after I had left my poor old habitation, 
and removed to this new one, Saad and Saadi, who had 
scarce thought of me from the last time they had been 
with me, as they were one day walking together, and pas- 
sing by our street, resolved to call upon me: but how 
great was their surprise when they did not see me at 
work, as they used to find me! They asked what was 
become of me, and if I was alive or dead? Their amaze- 
ment was redoubled, when they were told I was become a 
great merchant, and was no longer called plain Hassan, 
but Cogia Hassan Alhabbal, which was to say, Merchant 
Hassan Ropemaker, and that I had built in a street, which 
was named to them, a house like a palace. 

The two friends went directly to the street, and in 
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the way, as Saadi could not imagine that the bit of lead 
which Saad had given me could have been the raising of 
my fortune, he said to him: I am overjoyed to have made 
Hassan Alhabbal’s fortune; but I cannot forgive the two 
lies he told me, to get four hundred pieces instead of 
two; for neither I nor any body else can attribute it to 
the piece of lead you gave him. 

So you think, replied Saad;. but so do not I. I do 
not see why you should do Cogia Hassan so much in- 
justice as to take him for a liar. You must give me leave 
to believe that he told us the truth, and disguised nothing 
from us, and that the piece of lead which I gave him is 
the cause of his prosperity; and you will find he will pre- 
sently tell us so. 

In this discourse the two friends came into the street 
where I lived, and asked whereabouts my house stood; and 
being shewed it, and considering the front, they had much 
ado to believe it. 

They knocked at the door, and my porter opened it; 
and Saadi, fearing to be guilty of rudeness in taking the 
house of a nobleman for that he was inquiring after, said 
to the porter, We are informed that this is Cogia Hassan 
Alhabbal’s house; tell us if we are not mistaken. You are 
very right, sir, said the porter, opening the door wider; it 
is the same: come in; he is in the hall, and any of the 
slaves will point him out to you. 

I had no sooner set my eyes upon the two friends, 
but I knew them. I rose from my seat, ran to them, and 
would have kissed the hem of their garments, but they 
would not suffer it, but embraced me. I invited them to 
sit down on a sofa made to hold four persons, which was 
placed full in view of my garden. 

I desired them to sit down, and they would have me 
take the place of honour. I assured them that I had not 
forgot that I was poor Hassan Alhabbal, nor my obligations 
to them; but were this not the case, I knew the respect 
due to them, and begged them not to expose me. They 
sat down in the proper place, and I over against them. 

Then Saadi, addressing himself to me, said: Cogia 
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Hassan, I cannot express my joy at seeing you in the 
condition I wished you, when I twice made you a present 
of two hundred pieces of gold, with which I mean not to 
upbraid you: and I am persuaded that those four hundred 
pieces have made this wonderful change in your fortune, 
which I see with pleasure. One thing vexes me, which is, 
I cannot comprehend the reason why you should twice dis- 
guise the truth from me, alleging that your losses were the 
effect of misfortunes, which still seem to me incredible. 
Was it not because you had so little advanced your small 
income with each of the two hundred pieces of gold, when 
we were together the last time, that you were ashamed to 
own it? I am willing to believe this, and wait to be con- 
firmed in my opinion. 

Saad heard this discource of Saadi’s with impatience, 
not to say indignation, which he shewed by casting down 
his eyes and shaking his head; he did not however interrupt 
him. When he had done, he said to him: Forgive me, 
Saadi, if I anticipate Cogia Hassan, before he answers you, 
to tell you, that I am astonished at your prepossession against 
his sincerity, and that you still persist in not believing the 
assurances he has already given you. I have told you 
before, and I repeat it to you once more, that I believe 
those two accidents which befell him, upon his bare rela- 
tion; and whatever you may say, I am persuaded they are 
true; but let him speak for himself, and tell which of us 
does him justice. 

After this discourse of the two friends, I said, addres- 
sing myself to them both, Gentlemen, I should condemn 
myself to perpetual silence on the explanation you ask of 
me, if I was not certain the dispute you maintain upon my 
account cannot break that friendship which subsists between 
you; therefore I will declare to you the truth, since you 
require it; and with the same sincerity as before. Then I 
told them every circumstance, as your majesty has heard, 
without forgetting the least. 

All my protestations had no effect on Saadi, to cure 
him of his prejudice. Cogia Hassan, replied Saadi, the 
adventure of the fish, and the diamond found in his belly 
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appears to me as incredible as the kite’s flying away with 
your turban, and the exchange of the scouring-sand. Be 
it as it may, I am equally convinced that you are no lon- 
ger poor, but rich as J intended you should be, by my 
means; and I rejoice sincerely. 

As it grew late, they got up to take their leave; when 
I stopped them, and said, Gentlemen, there is one favour 
I have to ask, and I beg of you not to refuse to do me 
the honour to stay and take a slight supper with me, and 
a bed to-night, and to-morrow [ will carry you by water to 
a small country-house, which I bought for the sake of the 
air, and we will return the same day on my horses. 

If Saad has no business that calls him elsewhere, said 
Saadi, I consent. Saad told him that nothing should pre- 
vent his enjoying his company. We have only to send a 
slave to my house that we may not be waited for. I pro- 
vided a slave; and while they were giving their orders. I 
went and ordered supper. 

While it was getting ready, J] shewed my benefactors 
my house and all my offices, which they thought very ex- 
tensive and quite in proportion to my fortune. I eall 
them both benefactors, without distinction, because without 
Saadi, Saad would never have given me the piece of lead; 
and without Saad, Saadi would not have given me the 
four hundred pieces of gold, to which I attribute the rise 
of my good fortune. Then I brought them back again - 
into the hall, where they asked me several questions about 
my business; and I gave them such answers as satisfied 
them. 

During this discourse, my servants came to tell me 
that supper was served up. I led them in another hall, 
where they admired the manner in which it was lighted, 
the buffet, and the entertainment I had provided. I rega- 
led them also with a concert of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic during the repast, and afterwards with a company of 
dancers, and other entertainments, endeavouring to shew 
them my gratitude as much as possible. 

The next morning, as we had agreed to set out early 
to enjoy the fresh air, we repaired to the river side by 
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sunrise, and went on board a pleasure-boat, well carpeted, 
that waited for us; and in Jess than an hour and a half, 
with six good rowers, and the stream, we arrived at my 
countryhouse. 

When we went ashore, the two friends stopped to ob- 
serve the beauty of the outside of my house, and to admire 
its advantageous situation for the prospects, which were 
neither too much limited nor too extensive, but such as 
made it very agreable. Then I carried them into all the 
apartments, and shewed them all the outhouses and conve- 
niences; with all of which they were very well pleased. 

Afterwards we walked in the gardens, where what 
they were most taken with was a grove of orange and 
lemon trees, loaded with fruit and flowers, which were 
planted at equal distances, and watered by a canal of 
fresh water, which was cut from a pleasant river just by. 
The close shade, the fragrant smell which perfumed the 
air, the soft murmurings of the water, the harmonious 
notes of an infinite number of birds, and many other 
agreable circumstances, struck them in such a manner 
that they frequently stopped to express how much they 
were obliged to me for bringing them to so delightful 
a place, and to congratulate me upon my great acquisi- 
tions, with other compliments. I led them to the end of 
that grove, which was very long and broad, where I 
shewed them a wood of large trees, which terminated my 
garden, and afterwards a summer house, open on all 

' sides, shaded with a cluster of palm-trees, but not so 
as to spoil the prospect; then I invited them to walk in, 
and repose themselves on a sofa covered with carpets and 
cushions. 

Two of my boys, whom I had sent into the country, 
with a tutor, for the air, left us, to go into the wood bird- 
nesting; and seeing a nest which was built in the branches 
of a great tree, they attempted to get at it; but as they 
had neither strength nor address to accomplish it, they 
shewed it to the slave who waited on them and never left 
them, and bid him climb the tree for it; who, when he 
came to it, was very much surprised to find it built in a 
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turban; however he took it and brought it down with him, 
and shewed it to my children; and as he thought that I 
might like to see a thing that was so uncommon, he gave 
it to the eldest boy to bring to me. 

I saw the children at a distance, coming back to us 
overjoyed at having got a nest. Father, said the eldest 
lad, we have found a nest in a turban. The two friends 
and I were very much surprised at the novelty; but I much 
more, when I knew the turban to be that which the kite 
flew away with. After I had examined it well, and turned 
it about, I said to my guests, Gentlemen, have you memo- 
ries good enough to remember the turban I had on the 
day you did-me the honour first to speak to me? — I do 
not think, said Saad, that either my friend or I gave any 
attention to it; but if the hundred and nienty pieces of 
gold are in it, we cannot doubt of it. 

»sir, replied I, there is no doubt but it is the same 
turban; for besides that I know it very well, I feel by the 
weight it is too heavy to be any other, and you will per- 
ceive this if you give yourself the trouble to take it in 
your hand. Then after taking out the birds and giving 
them to the children, I put it into his hands, and he gave 
it to Saadi. Indeed, said Saadi, I believe it to be your 
turban; which I shall be better convinced of when I see 
the hundred and ninety pieces of gold. 

Now, sir, added I, taking the turban again, observe 
very well before I touch it, that it is not of very fresh date 
in the tree; and the state in which you see it, and tke 
nest so neatly made in it, without having been touched 
by the hand of man, are sufficient proofs that the kite 
dropt or laid it in the tree, ever since that day he took 
it from off my head, and the branches hindered it from 
falling to the ground. Excuse my making this remark, 
since it concerns me so much to remove all suspicions 
of fraud on my part. Saad backed me in what I urged, 
and said: Saadi, this regards you and not me, for I am 
verily persuaded that Cogia Hassan does not impose 
upon us. 
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While Saad was talking, I pulled off the linen- cloth 
which was wrapped about the cap of the turban, and took 
out the purse, which Saadi knew to be the same he gave 
me. I emptied it on the carpet before them, and said: 
There, gentlemen, there is the money; count it, and see 
if it be right; which Saad did, and found it to be a hun- 
dred and ninety pieces of gold. Then Saadi, who could 
not deny so manifest a truth, addressing himself to me, 
said, I agree, Cogia Hassan, that this money could not 
serve to enrich you; but the other hundred and ninety 
pieces, which you would make me believe you hid in a pot 
of bran, might. — Sir, answered I, I have told you the 
truth in regard to both sums: you would not have me re- 
tract, to make myself a liar. 

Cogia Hassan, said Saad, leave Saadi to his own opi- 
nion; I consent with all my heart, that he believe you are 
obliged to him for one part of your good fortune, by means 
of the last sum he gave you, provided he will agree that 
I contributed to the other half by the bit of lead, and will 
not pretend to dispute the valuable diamond found in the 
fish’s belly. — I agree to it, answered Saadi; but still you 
must give me liberty to believe that money is not to be 
amassed without money. 

What, replied Saad, if chance should throw a dia- 
mond in my way worth fifty thousand pieces of gold, and 
I should have that sum given me for itss€an it be said I 
got that sum by money? 

They disputed no farther then; but we rose up, and 
went into the house, just as dinner was ready. After din- 
ner, I left my guests together, to pass away the heat of 
the day more at their liberty, and with greater composure, 
while I went to give orders to my housekeeper and garde- 
ner. Afterwards I went to them again, and we talked of 
indifferent matters till the evening became a little cooler; 
when we returned into the garden for fresh air, and stayed 
till sunset. Then we all mounted on horseback, and got 
to Bagdad by moonlight, two hours after, followed by one 
of my slaves. 
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It happened, by I know not what negligence of my 
servants, that we were then out of oats, and the storehou- 
ses were all shut up; when one of my slaves seeking about 
the neighbourhood for some, met with a pot of bran in a 
shop, bought the bran, and brought the pot along with 
him, promising to carry it back again the next day. The 
slave emptied the bran into the manger, and dividing it 
with his hands among the horses, felt a linen cloth tied 
up, and very heavy; he brought the cloth to me in the 
condition that he found it, and presented it to me, telling 
me, that it might perhaps be the cloth he had often heard 
me talk of among my friends. 

Overjoyed, I said to my two benefactors; Gentlemen, 
it has pleased God that you should not part)from me 
before you were fully convinced of the truth of what I 
have stated to you. There are the other hundred and 
ninety pieces of gold which you gave me, continued I, 
addressing myself to Saadi; I know it very well by the 
cloth, which I tied up with my own hands; and then I 
told out the money before them. I ordered the pot 
presently to be brought to me, and knew it to be the 
same; and sent to my wife to ask if she recognised it, 
ordering them to say nothing to her of what had hap- 
pened. She knew it immediately, and sent me word that 
it was the same vase she had exchanged full of bran for 
the scouring-earth. 

Saadi readily submitted, and renounced his increduli- 
ty, and said to Saad: I yield to you, and acknowledge that 
money is not always the means of making a man rich. 

When Saadi had done, I said to him, I dare not pro- 
pose to return you the three hundred and eighty pieces of 
gold which it has pleased God should be found, to unde- 
ceive you with regard to my honesty. I ‘am persuaded 
that you did not give them to me with an intention that I 
should return them; and for my part, I ought to be very 
well content with what Providence has sent me from other 
quarters, and I do not design to make use of them; but, 
if you approve of it, to-morrow I will give them to the 
poor, that God may bless us both. 
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The two friends lay at my house that night also; and 
next day, after embracing me, went to their own houses, 
very well pleased with the reception I had given them, and 
to find I did not make an ill use of the riches Heaven had 
blessed me with. I thanked them both, and look upon the 
leave they gave me to cultivate friendship with them, and 
to visit them, as a great honour. 

The caliph Haroun Alrashid was so attentive to Cogia 
Hassan’s story, that he had not perceived the end of it, 
but by his silence. Cogia Hassan, said he, I have not for 
a long time heard any thing that has given me so much 
pleasure, as to see the wonderful ways by which God gave 
thee thy riches to make thee happy in this world. Thou 
oughtest to continue to return him thanks by the good use 
thou makest of his blessings. I am glad I can tell thee, 
that the same diamond which made thy fortune is now in 
my treasury; and for my part, I am happy to know how 
it came there: but because there may remain in Saadi 
some doubts on the, singularity of this diamond, which I 
look upon to be the most precious and valuable thing I 
am master of, I would have you carry him with Saad to 
my treasurer, who shall shew it them, to remove Saadi’s 
unbelief, and to let him see that money is not the only 
certain means of making a poor man rich in a short time, 
without taking a great deal of pains. I would also have 
you to tell the keeper of my treasury this story, that he 
may get it put into writing, and that it may be kept with 
the diamond. 
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IMPRUDENCE 
OR 
MURAD THE UNLUCKY 


BY R. L. EDGEWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


It is well known that the grand 
seignior amuses himself by going 
at night, in disguise, through the 
streets of Constantinople; as the 
caliph, Haroun Alrashid, used for- 
merly to do in Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accom- 
panied by his grand vizier, he 
traversed several of the principal 
streets of the city, without seeing 
any thing remarkable. At length, 
as they were passing a ropema- 
ker’s, the sultan recollected the 
Arabian story of Cogia-Hassan 
Alhabbal, the rope-maker, and his 
two friends, Saad and Saadi, who 
differed so much in their opinion 
concerning the influence of fortune 
over human affairs. ; 

»What is your opinion on this 
subject? said the grand seignior 
to his vizier. 

yl am inclined, please your ma- 
jesty,” replied the vizier, ,,to think 
that success in the world depends 
more upon prudence than upon 
what is called luck, or fortune.” 

yAnd I,” said the sultan, ,,am 
persuaded that fortune does more 
for men than prudence. Do you 
not every day hear of persons 
who are said to be fortunate or 
unfortunate? How comes it that 
this opinion should prevailamongst 
men, if it be not justified by ex- 
perience ?” 

»it is not for me to dispute 


with your majesty,” replied the 
prudent vizier. 

»Speak your mind freely; I de- 
sire and command it,” said the 
sultan. 

»Then I am of opinion,” ans- 
wered the vizier, ,,that people are 
often led to believe others for-_ 
tunate, or unfortunate, merely be- 
cause they only know the general 
outline of their histories, and are 
ignorant of the incidents and events 
in which they have ‘shown pru- 
dence, or imprudence. I have 
heard, for instance, that there are 
at present, in this city, two men, 
who are remarkable for their good 
and bad fortune: one is called 
Murad the Unlucky, and the other 
Saladin the Lucky. Now I am 
inclined to think, if we could hear 
their stories, we should find that 
one is a prudent, and the other 
an imprudent character.” 

»Where do these men live?” 
interrupted the sultan. ,,I will 
hear their histories, from their own 
lips, before I sleep.” 

»Murad the Unlucky lives in 
the next square,” said the vizier. 

The sultan desired to go thither 
immediately. Searcely had they 
entered the square, when they 
heard the ery of loud lamentations. 
They followed the sound till they 
came to a house, of which the 
door was open; and where there 
was a man tearing his turban, 
and weeping bitterly. They asked 
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the cause of his distress, and he 
pointed to the fragments of a china 
vase which lay on the pavement 
at his door. 

»yilhis seems undoubtedly to be 
beautiful china, said the sultan, 
taking up one of the broken pieces ; 
but can the loss of a china vase 
be the cause of such violent grief 
and despair?” 

»Ah, gentlemen,” said the owner 
of the vase, suspending his lamen- 
tations, and looking at the dress 
of the pretended merchants, ,,I 
see that you are strangers: you 
do not know how much cause I 
have for grief and despair. You 
do not know that you are speaking 
to Murad the Unlucky! Were 
you to hear all the unfortunate 
accidents that have happened to 
me, from the time I was born till 
this instant, you would perhaps 
pity me, and acknowledge I have 
just cause for despair.” 

Curiosity was strongly expres- 
sed by the sultan; and the hope 
of obtaining sympathy inclined 
Murad to gratify it, by the recital 
of his adventures. ,,Gentlemen,” 
said he, , scarcely dare invite 
you into the house of such an 
unlucky being as I am; but, if 
you will venture to take a night’s 
lodging under my roof, you shall 
hear at your leisure the story of 
my misfortunes.” 

The sultan and the vizier excus- 
ed themselves from spending the 
night. with Murad; saying that 
they were obliged to proceed to 
their khan where they should be 
expected by their companions: but 
they begged permission to repose 
themselves for half an hour in 
his house, and besought him to 
relate the history of his life, if it 
would not renew his grief too 
much to recollect his misfortunes. 
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Few men are so miserable as 
not to like to talk of their mis- 
fortunes, where they have, or 
where they think they have, any 
chance of obtaining compassion. 
As soon as the pretended mer- 
chants were seated, Murad began 
his story in the following manner: 

»My father was a merchant of 
this city. The night before I was 
born, he dreamed that I came 
into the world with the head of 
a-dog, and the tail of a dragon; 
and that, in haste to conceal my 
deformity, he rolled me up in a 
piece of linen, which unluckily 
proved to be the grand seignior’s 
turban; who, enraged at his inso- 
lence in touching his turban, com- 
manded that his head should be , 
struck off. 

»My father awaked before he 
lost his head: but not before he 
had half lost his wits from the 
terror of his dream. Being a firm 
believer in predestination, he was 
persuaded that I should be the 
cause of some great evil to him: 
and he took an aversion to me 
even hefore I was born. He con- 
sidered his dream as a warning 
sent from above, and consequently 
determined to avoid the sight of 
me. He would not stay to see 
whether I should really be born 
with the head of a dog, and the 
tail of a dragon; but he set out, 
the next morning, on a voyage 
to Aleppo. 

»He was absent for upwards 
of seven years; and, during that 
time, my education was totally 
neglected. One day, I inquired 
from my mother why I had been 
named Murad the Unlucky? She 
told me that this name was given 
to me in consequence of my father’s 
dream; but she added that, per- 
haps, it might be forgotten, if I 
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proved fortunate in my future life, 
My nurse, a very old woman, 
who was present, shook her head, 
with a look which I never shall 
forget, and whispered to my moth- 
er loud enough for me to hear, 
»Unlucky he was, and is, and 
ever will be. Those that are 
born to ill luck cannot help them- 
selves: nor can any but the great 
prophet, Mahomet. himself, do any 
thing for them. It is a folly for 
an unlucky person to strive with 
his fate: it is better to yield to 
it at once.” 

»Lhis speech made a terrible 
impression upon me, young as I 
then was; and every accident that 
happened to me afterwards con- 
firmed my belief in my nurse’s 
prognostic. I was in my eighth 
year when my father returned from 
abroad. ‘The year after he came 
home my brother Saladin was 
born, who was named Saladin the 
Lucky, because the day he was 
born, a vessel freighted with rich 
merchandise for my father, arrived 
safely in port. 

yl will not weary you with a 
relation of all the little instances 
of good fortune by which my 
brother Saladin was distinguished, 
even during his childhood. As 
he grew up, his success in every 
thing he undertook was as remar- 
kable as my ill luck in all thatI 
attempted. From the time the 
rich vessel arrived, we lived in 
splendour; and the supposed pro- 
sperous state of my father’s affairs 
was of course attributed to the 
influence of my brother Saladin’s 
happy destiny. 

», When Saladin was abouttwenty, 
my father was taken dangerously 
ill; and, as he felt that he should 
not recover, he sent for my bro- 
ther to the side of his bed, and, 
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to his great surprise, informed 
him that the magnificence in which 
we had lived had exhausted all 
his wealth; that his affairs were 
in the greatest disorder; for, having 
trusted to the hope of continual 
success, he had embarked in pro- 
jects beyond his powers. 

., The sequel was, he liad nothing 
remaining to leave to his child- 
ren but two large china vases, 
remarkable for their beauty, but 
still more valuable on account of 
certain verses inscribed upon them 
in an unknown character, which 
were supposed to operate as a 
talisman, or charm, in favour of 
their possessors. 

»Both these vases my father 
bequeathed to my brother Saladin; 
declaring he could not venture to 
leave either of them to me, be- 
cause I was so unlucky that I 
should inevitably break it. After 
his death, however, my brother 
Saladin, who was blessed with a 
generous temper, gave me my 
choice of the two vases; and 
endeavoured to raise my spirits, 
by repeating frequently that he 
had no faith either in good fortune 
or ill fortune. ‘ 

yl could not be of his opinion; 
though I felt and acknowledged 
his kindness in trying to persuade 
me out of my settled melancholy. 
I knew it was in vain for me to 
exert myself, because I was sure 
that, do what I would, I should 
still be Murad the Unlucky. My 
brother, on the contrary, was no- 
wise cast down, even by the po- 
verty in which my father left us: 
he said he was sure he should 
find some means of maintaining 
himself, and so he did. 

On examining our china vases ; 
he found in them a powder of 
a bright scarlet colour; and it 
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oceurred to him that it would make 
a fine dye. He tried it: and, after 
some trouble, it succeeded to ad- 
miration. 

»During my father’s lifetime, my 
mother had been supplied with 
rich dresses, by one of the mer- 
chants who were employed by the 
ladies of the grand seignior’s se- 
raglio. My brother had done this 
merchant some trifling favours; 
and, upon application to him, he 
readily engaged to recommend the 
new scarlet dye. Indeed it was 
so beautiful that, the moment it 
was seen, it was preferred to every 
other colour. . Saladin’s shop was 
soon crowded with customers: and 
his winning manners and pleasant 
conversation were almost as ad- 
vantageous to him as his scarlet 
dye. On the contrary, I observed 
that the first glance of my melan- 
eholy countenance was sufficient 
to disgust every one who saw 
me. I perceived this plainly; and 
it only confirmed me the more 
in my belief in my own evi de- 
stiny. 

»lt happened one day that a 
lady, richly apparelled and attend- 
ed by two female slaves, came to 
my brother’s house to make some 
purchases. He was out, and I 
alone was left to attend the shop. 
After she had looked over some 
goods, she chanced to see my 
china vase, which was in the room. 
She took a prodigious fancy to 
it, and offered me any price, if I 
would part with it: but this I 
declined doing, because I believed 
that I should draw down upon 
my head some dreadful calamity, 
if I voluntarily relinquished the 
talisman. Irritated by my refusal, 
the lady, according to the custom 
‘of her sex, became more resolute 
in her purpose; but neither entrea- 
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ties nor money could change my 
determination. Provoked beyond 
measure at my obstinacy, as she 
called it, she left the house. 

On my brother’s return, I rela- 
ted to him what had happened, 
and expected that he would have 
praised me for my prudence: but, 
on the contrary, he blamed me 
for the superstitious value I set 
upon the verses of my vase; and 
observed that it would be the 
height of folly to lose a certain 
means of advancing my fortune, 
for the uncertain hope of magical 
protection. I could not bring 
myself to be of his opinion; I had 
not the courage to follow the 
advice he gave. The next day 
the lady returned, and my brother 
sold his vase to her for ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold. This money 
he laid out in the most advan- 
tageous manner, by purchasing a 
new stock of merchandise. I re- 
pented, when it was too late; 
but, I believe, it is a part of the 
fatality attending certain persons, 
that they cannot decide rightly 
at the proper moment. When the 
opportunity has been lost I have 
always regretted that I did not 
do exactly’ the contrary to what 
I had previously determined upon. 
Often, whilst I was hesitating, 
the favourable moment passed*). 
Now this is what I call being 
unlucky. But to proceed with 
my story. 

»ylhe lady, who bought my 
brother Saladin’s vase, was the 
favourite of the sultana, and all- 
powerful in the seraglio. Her 
dislike to me, in consequence of 
my opposition to her wishes, was 
so violent, that she refused to 


*) ,,Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first deprive of understanding.” 
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return to my brother’s house, 
whilst I remained there. He was 
unwilling to part with me; but I 
could not bear to be the ruin of 
so good a brother. Without tel- 
ling him my design, I left his 
house, careless of what should 
become of me. Hunger, however, 
soon compelled me to think of 
some immediate mode of obtain- 
ing relief. I sat down upon a 
stone, before the door ofa baker’s 
shop: the smell of hot bread temp- 
ted me in, and with a feeble 
voice I demanded charity. 

»The master baker gave me as 
much bread as I could eat, upon 
condition that I should change 
dresses with him, and carry the 
rolls for him through the city this 
day. To this Lreadily consented; 
but I had soon reason to repent 
of my compliance. Indeed, if my 
ill luck had not, as usual, deprived 
me at the critical moment of me- 
mory and judgement, I should never 
have complied with the baker’s 
treacherous proposal. For some 
time before, the people of Con- 
stantinople had been much dissa- 
tisfied with the weight and quality 
of the bread furnished by the 
bakers. This species of discontent 
has often been the sure forerunner 
of an insurrection; and, in these 
disturbances, the master bakers 
frequently lose their lives. All 
these circumstances I knew; but 
they did not occur to my memory, 
when they might have been useful. 

yl changed dresses with the 
baker; but scarcely had I pro- 
ceeded through the adjoining street 
with my rolls, before the mob be- 
gan to gather round me, with 
reproaches and execrations. The 
crowd pursued me even to the 
gates of the grand seignior’s pa- 
lace: and the grand vizier alarm- 
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ed at their violence, sent out 
an order to have my head struck 
off; the usual remedy, in such 
cases, being to strike off the ba- 
ker’s head. 

»l now- fell upon my knees, 
and protested I was not the baker 
for whom they took me; that I 
had no connexion with him; and 
that I had never furnished the 
people of Constantinople with bread 
that was not weight. I declared 
Thad merely changed clothes with 
a master baker, for this day; and 
that I should not have done so, 
but for the evil destiny which 
governs all my actions. Some of 
the mob exclaimed that I deserved 
to lose my head for my folly; 
but others took pity on me, and 
whilst the officer, who was sent 
to execute the vizier’s order, turn- 
ed to speak to some of the noisy 
rioters, those who were touched 
by my misfortune opened a pas- 
sage for me through the crowd, 
and thus favoured I effected my 
escape. | 

,1 quitted Constantinople: my 
vase I had left in the care of my 
brother. At some miles’ distance 
from the city, I overtook a party 
of soldiers. I joined them; and 
learning that they were going to 
embark with the rest of the grand 
seignior’s army for Egypt, I re- 
solved to accompany them. If it 
be, thought I, the will of Mahomet 
that I should perish, the sooner 
I meet my fate the better. The 
despondency into which I was 
sunk, was attended by so great 
a degree of indolence that I scar- 
cely would take the necessary 
means to preserve my existence. 
During our passage to Egypt, T 
sat all day long upon the deck 
of the vessel, smoking my pipe; 
and I am convinced that, if a 
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storm had risen, as I expected, I 
should not have taken my pipe 
from my mouth: nor should I 
have handled a rope to save my- 
self from destruction. Such is the 
effect of that species of resignation 
or torpor, whichever you please 
to call it, to which my strong 
belief in fatality had reduced my 
mind. 

We landed, however, safely, 
contrary to my melancholy fore- 
bodings. By a trifling accident, 
not worth relating, I was detain- 
ed longer than any of my com- 
panions in the vessel when we 
disembarked; and I did not arrive 
at the camp at El Arish till late 
at night. It was moonlight, and 
I could see the whole scene dis- 
tinctly. There was a vast num- 
ber of small tents scattered over 
a desert of white sand; a few 
date trees were visible at a di- 
stance; all was gloomy, and all 
still; no sound was to be heard 
but that of the camels, feeding 
near the tents; and, as I walked 
on, Imet with no human creature. 

»My pipe was now out, and I 
quickened my pace, a little towards 
a fire, which I saw near one of 
the tents. As I proceeded, my 
eye was caught by something 
sparkling in the sand: it was a 
ring. I picked it up, and put it 
on my finger, resolving to give 
it to the public crier the next 
morning, who might find out its 
rightful owner; but by ill luck, 
I put it on my little finger, for 
which it was much too large; 
and as I hastened towards the 
fire to light my pipe, I dropped 
the ring. I stooped to search for 
it amongst the proyender on which 
a mule was feeding; and the cur- 
sed animal gave me so violent a 
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kick on the head, that I could 
not help roaring aloud 

My cries awakened those who 
slept in the tent; near which the 
mule was feeding. Provoked at 
being disturbed, the soldiers were 
ready enough to think ill of me; 
and they took it for granted that 
I was a thief, who had stolen 
the ring I pretended to have just 
found. The ring was taken from 
me by force; and the next day I 
was bastinadoed for having found 
it; the officer persisting in the 
belief that stripes would make me 
confess where I had concealed 
certain other articles of value, 
which had lately been missed in 
the camp. All this was the con- 
sequence of my being in a hurry 
to light my pipe, and of my ha- 
ving put the ring on a finger that 
was too little for it; which no 
one but Murad the Unlucky would 
have done. 

»WhenI was able to walk again 
after my wounds were healed, I 
went into one of the tents distin- 
guished by ared flag, having been 
told that these were coffee-houses. 
Whilst I was drinking coffee, I 
heard a stranger near me com- 
plaining that he had not been 
able to recover a valuable ring 
he had lost; although he had 
caused his loss to be published 
for three days by the public crier, 
offering a reward of two hundred 
sequins to whoever should restore 
it. I guessed that this was the 
very ring which I had unfortuna- 
tely found. I addressed myself 
to the stranger, and promised to 
point out to him the person who 
had forced it from me. The stran- 
ger recovered his ring; and, being 
convinced that I had acted ho- 
nestly, he made me a present of 
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two hundred sequins, as some 
amends for the punishment which 
I had unjustly suffered on his 
account. 

»Now you would imagine that 
this purse of gold was advanta- 
geous to me: far the contrary; it 
was the cause of new misfortunes. 

yOne night, when I thought 
that the soldiers who were inthe 
same tent with me were all fast 
asleep, I indulged myself in the 
pleasure of counting my treasure. 
The next day, I was invited by 
my companions to drink sherbet 
with them. What they mixed with 
the sherbet which I drank, I 
know not: but I could not resist 
the drowsiness it brought on. I 
fell into a profound slumber; and, 
when I awoke, I found myself 
lying under a date tree, at some 
distance from the camp. 

»The first thing I thought of, 
when I came to my recollection, 
was my purse of sequins. The 
purse I found still safe in my 
girdle; but, on opening it, I per- 
ceived that it was filled with peb- 
bles, and not a single sequin was 
left. I had no doubt that I had 
been robbed by the soldiers with 
whom I had drunk sherbet; and 
I am certain that some of them 
must have been awake, the night 
I counted my money: otherwise, 
as I had never trusted the secret 
of my riches to any one, they 
could not have suspected me of 
possessing any property; for, ever 
since I kept company with them, 
I had appeared to be in great 
indigence. 

yl applied in vain to the supe- 
rior officers for redress: the sol- 
diers protested they were innocent; 
no positive proof appeared against 
them, and I gained nothing by 
my complaint but ridicule and 
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ill-will. I called myself, in the 
first transport of my grief by that 
name which, since my arrival in 
Egypt I had avoided to pro- 
nounce: I called myself Murad 
the Unlucky! The name and the 
story ran through the camp; and 
I was accosted afterwards, very 
frequently, by this appellation. 
Some indeed varied their wit, by 
calling me Murad with the purse 
of pebbles. 

»All that I had yet suffered is 
nothing compared to my succeed- 
ing misfortunes. 

»lt was the custom at this time, 
in the Turkish camp, for the sol- 
diers to amuse themselyes with 
firing at a mark. The superior 
officers remonstrated against this 
dangerous practice*) but ineffec- 
tually. Sometimes a party of sol- 
diers would stop firing for a few 
minutes, after a message was 
brought them from their com- 
manders; and then they would 
begin again, in defiance of all 
orders. Such was the want of 
discipline in our army, that this 
disobedience went unpunished. In 
the mean time, the frequency of 
the danger made most men totally 
I have seen tents 
pierced with bullets, in which 
parties were quietly seated, smok- 
ing their pipes; whilst those with- 
out were preparing to take fresh 
aim at the red flag on the top. 

» This apathy proceeded, insome, 
from unconquerable indolence of 
body; in others, from the intoxi- 
cation produced by the fumes of 
tobacco and of opium; but in 
most of my brother Turks, it arose 
from the confidence the belief in 
predestination inspired. When a 


*) Antis’s Observations on the Manners 
and Customs of the Egyptians, 
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bullet killed one of their com- 
panions, they only observed, scar- 
cely taking the pipes from their 
mouths, ,Our hour is not yet come: 
it is not the will of Mahomet 
that we should fall’ 

yl own ‘that this rash security 
appeared to me, at first, surpris- 
ing; but if soon ceased to strike 
me with wonder: and it even 
tended to confirm my favourite 
opinion, that some were born to 
good and some to evil fortune. 
I became almost as careless as 
my companions, from following 
the same course of reasoning. It 
is not, thought I, in the power of 
human prudence to avert the stroke 
of destiny. I shall perhaps die 
to-morrow; let me therefore enjoy 
to-day. 

» now made it my study, every 
day, to procure as much amuse- 
ment as possible. My poverty, 
as you will imagine, restricted 
me from indulgence and excess; 
but I soon found means to spend 
what did not actually belong to 
me. There were certain Jews, 
who were followers of the camp, 
and who, calculating on the pro- 
bability of victory for our troops, 
advanced money to the soldiers; 
for which they engaged to pay 
these usurers exorbitant interest. 
The Jew to whomI applied trad- 
ed with me also upon the belief 
that my brother Saladin, with 
whose character and circumstan- 
ces he was aquainted, would pay 
my debts, if 1 should fall. With 
the money I raised from the Jew 
I continually bought coffee and 
opium, of which I grew immode- 
rately fond. In the delirium it 
created, I forgot all my misfor- 
tunes, all fear of the future. 

One day, when I had raised 
my spirits by an unusual quantity 
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of opium, I was strolling through 
the camp, sometimes singing, some- 
times dancing, like a madman, 
and repeating that I was not now 
Murad the Unlucky. Whilst these 
words were on my lips, a friendly 
spectator, who was in possession 
of his sober senses, caught me by 
the arm, and attempted to drag 
me from the place where I was 
exposing myself. ,Do you not 
see’, said he, ,those soldiers, who 
are firing at a mark? I saw one 
of them, just now, deliberately 
taking aim at your turban; and, 
observe, he is now reloading his 
piece’. My ill luck prevailed even 
at the instant, the only instant in 
my life when I defied its power. 
I struggled with my adviser, re- 
peating, ,[ am not the wretch you 
take me for; I am not Murad the 
Unlucky.’ He fled from the danger 
himself: I remained, and in a few 
seconds efterwards a ball reached 
me, and I fell senseless on the 
sand. 

phe ball was cut out of my 
body by an awkward surgeon, 
who gave me ten times more pain 
than was necessary. He was 
particularly hurried, at this time, 
because the army had just re- 
ceived orders to march in a few 
hours, and all was confusion in 
the camp. My wound was exces- 
sively painful, and the fear of 
being left behind with those who 
were deemed incurable. added to 
my torments. Perhaps, if I had 
kept myself quiet, I might have 
escaped some of the evils I after- 
wards endured; but as I have re- 
peatedly told you, gentlemen, it 
was my ill fortune never to be 
able to judge, what was best to 
be done, till the time for pru- 
dence was past. 

»During that day, when my 
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fever was atthe height, and when 
my orders were to keep my bed, 
contrary to my natural habits of 
indolence, I rose a hundred times 
and went out of my tent, in the 
very heat of the day, to satisfy 
my curiosity as to the number of 
the tents which had not been 
struck, and of the soldiers who 
had not yet marched. The orders 
to march were tardily obeyed; 
and many hours elapsed before 
our encampment was raised. Had 
I submitted to my surgeon’s orders, 
I might have been in a state to 
accompany the most dilatory of 
the stragglers; I could have borne, 
perhaps, the slow motion of a 
litter, on which some of the sick 
were transported; but in the even- 
ing, when the surgeon came to 
dress wounds, he found me in 
such a situation that it was scar- 
cely possible to remove me. 

»He desired a party of soldiers, 
who were left to bring up the 
rear, to call for me the next morn- 
ing. They did so; but they want- 
ed to put me upon the mule 
which I recollected, by a white 
streak on its back, to be the 
cursed animal that had kicked me, 
whilst I was looking for the ring. 
I could not be prevailed upon to 
go upon this unlucky animal. I 
tried to persuade the soldiers to 
carry me, and they took me a 
little way; but, soon growing 
weary of their burden, they laid 
me down on the sand, pretending 
that they were going to fill a skin 
with water at a spring they had 
discovered, and bade me lie still 
and wait for their return. 

yl waited and waited, longing 
for the water to moisten my 
parched lips; but no water came 
— no soldiers returned; and there 
Tlay, for several hours, expecting 
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every moment to breathe my last. 

I made no effort to move, for I 

was now convinced my hour was 

come; and that it was the will 

of Mahomet that I should perish, 

in this miserable manner, and lie 

unburied like a dog: a death, 

thought I, worthy of Murad the ° 
Unlucky. 

My forebodings were not this 
time just; a detachment of Eng- 
lish soldiers passed near the place 
where I lay; my groans were 
heard by them, and they humanely 
came to my assistance. They 
carried me with them, dressed 
my wound, and treated me with 
the utmost tenderness. Christians 
though they were, I must ac- 
knowledge that I had reason to 
love them better than any of the 
followers of Mahomet, my good 
brother only excepted. 

»Under their care I recovered: 
but scarcely had I regained my 
strength before I fell into new 
disasters. It was hot weather, 
and my thirst was excessive. I 
went out, with a party, in hopes 
of finding a spring of water. The 
English soldiers began to dig 
for a well, in aplace pointed out 
to them by one of their men of 
science. I was not inclined to 
such hard labour, but preferred 
sauntering on in search of a spring. 
I saw at a distance something 
that looked like a pool of water; 
and I pointed it out to my com- 
panions. Their man of science 
warned me, by his interpreter, 
not to trust to this deceitful ap- 
pearance; for that such were com- 
mon in this country, and that, 
when I came close to the spot, 
I should find no water there. He 
added, that it was a greater di- 
stance than I imagined; and that 
I should in all probability be 
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lost in the desert, if I attempted 
to follow this phantom. 

yl was so unfortunate as not 
to attend to his advice: I set out 
in pursuit of this aceursed delu- 
sion, which assuredly was the 
work of evil spirits, who clouded 
“my reason, and allured me into 
their dominion. I went on, hour 
after hour, in acvactalie con- 
tinually of reaching the object of 
my wishes; but it fled faster than 
I pursued, and I discovered at 
last that the Englishman, who 
had doubtless gained his infor- 
mation from the people of the 
country, was right; and that the 
shining appearance, which I had 
taken for water, was a mere de- 
ception. 

»l was now exhausted with 
fatigue: I looked back in vain 
after the companions I had left; 
I could see neither men, animal, 
nor any trace of vegetation in the 
sandy desert. I had no resource 
but, weary as I was, to measure 
back my footsteps, which were 
imprinted in the sand. 

yl slowly and sorrowfully traced 
them as my guides in this un- 
known land. Instead of yielding 
to my indolent inclinations, I ought 
however, to have made the best 
of my way back before the evening 
breeze sprung up. I felt the 
breeze rising, and unconscious of 
my danger, I rejoiced, and opened 
my bosom to meet it; but what 
was my dismay when I saw that 
the wind swept before it all trace 
of my footsteps in the sand. I 
knew not which way to proceed; 
I was struck with despair, tore 
my garments, threw off my turban, 
and cried aloud; but neither hu- 
man voice nor echo answered me. 
The silence was dreadful. I had 
tasted no food for many hours, 
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and I now became sick and faint. 
I recollected that I had put a 
supply of opium into the folds of 
my turban; but, alas! when I 
took my turban up, I found that 
the opium had fallen out. I sear- 
ched for it in vain on the sand, 
where I had thrown the turban. 

yl stretched myself out upon 
the ground, and yielded without 
further struggle to my evil destiny. 
What I suffered from thirst, hun- 
ger, and heat, cannot be describ- 
ed! At last, I fell into a sort of 
trance, during which images of 
various kinds seemed to flit before 
my eyes. How long I remained 
in this state I know not: but I 
remember that I was brought to 
my senses by aloud shout, which 
came from persons belonging to 
a caravan returning from Mecca. 
This was a shout of joy for their 
safe arrival at a certain spring, 
well known to them in this part 
of the desert. 

»The spring was not a hundred 
yards from the spot where I lay; 
yet, such had been the fate of 
Murad the Unlucky, that he mis- 
sed the reality, whilst he had 
been hours in pursuit of the phan- 
tom. Feeble and spiritless as I 
was, I sent torth as loud a cry 
as I could, in hopes of obtaining 
assistance; and I endeayoured to 
crawl to the place from which 
the voices appeared to come. The 
caravan rested for a considerable 
time, whilst the slaves filled the 
skins with water, and whilst the 
camels took in their supply, I 
worked myself on towards them; 
yet, nothwithstanding my efforts, 
I was persuaded that, according 
to my usual ill fortune, I should 
never be able to make them hear 
my yoice: I saw them mount 
their camels! I took off my tur- 
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ban, unrolled it, and waved it in 
the air. My signal was seen! The 
caravan came towards me: 

»lhad searcely strength to speak; 
a slave gave me some water; and, 
after I had drunk, I explained to 
them whoI was, and how I came 
into this situation. 

» Whilst I was speaking, one 
of the travellers observed the 
purse which hung to my girdle: 
it was the same the merchant, 
for whom I recovered the ring, 
had given to me; I had carefully 
perseryed it, because the initials 
of my benefactors name, and a 
passage from the Koran, were 
worked upon it. When he gave 
it to me, he said that, perhaps, we 
should meet again, in some other 
part of the world, and he should 
recognise me by this token. The 
person who now took notice of 
the purse was his brother; and, 
when I related to him how I had 
obtained it, he had the goodness 
to take me under his protection. 
He was a merchant, who was 
now going with the caravan to 
Grand Cairo: he offered to take 
me with him, and I willingly ac- 
cepted the proposal, promising to 
serve him as faithfully as any of 
his slaves. The caravan proceed- 
ed, and I was carried with it. 


CHAPTER II. 


»lhe merchant, who was be- 
come my master, treated me with 
great kindness; but, on hearing 
me relate the whole series of my 
unfortunate adventures, he exacted 
a promise from me, that I would 
do nothing without first consult- 
ing him. ,Since you are so un- 
lucky, Murad’, said he, ,that you 
always choose for the worst, when 
you choose for yourself, you should 
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trust entirely to the judgment of 
a wiser ora more fortunate friend.’ 
yl fared well in the service of 
this merchant, who was a man 
ofa mild disposition, and who was 
so rich that he could afford to 
be generous to all his dependents. 
It was my business to see his ca- 
mels loaded and unloaded at pro- 
per places, to count his bales of 
merchandise, and to take care 
that they were not mixed with 
those of his companions. This I 
carefully did, till the day we ar- 
rived at Alexandria; when, unluc- 
kily, I neglected to count the 
bales, taking it for granted that 
they were allright, as I had found 
them so.the preceding day. How- 
ever, when we were to go on 
board the vessel that was to take 
us to Cairo, I perceived that three 
bales of cotton were missing. 

yl ran to inform my master, 
who, though a good deal provok- 
ed at my negligence, did not 
reproach me as I deserved. The 
public erier was immediately sent 
round the city, to offer a reward 
for the recovery of the merchan- 
dise; and it was restored by one 
of the merchant's slaves, with 
whom we had travelled. The 
vessel was now under sail; my 
master and I, and the bales of 
cotton, were obliged to follow in 
a boat; and, when we were taken 
on board, the captain declared he 
was so loaded that he could not 
tell where to stow the bales of 
cotton. After much difficulty, he 
consented to let them remain 
upon deck; and I promised my 
master to watch them night and 
day. 

» We had a prosperous voyage, 
and were actually in sight of shore, 
which the captain said we could 
not fail to reach early the next 
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morning.. I staid, as usual, this 
night upon deck; and solaced my- 
self by smoking my pipe. Ever sin- 
ce I had indulged in this practice 
at the camp at El Arish, I could 
not exist without opium and to- 
bacco. I suppose that my reason 
was this night a little clouded 
with the dose I took; but, towards 
midnight, I was sobered by terror. 
I started up from the deck on 
which I had stretched myself; my 
turban was in flames; the bale of 
cotton on which I had rested was 
all on fire. I awakened two sai- 
lors, who were fast asleep on deck. 
The consternation became general, 
and the confusion increased the 
danger. The captain and my ma- 
ster were the most active, and 
suffered the most in extinguishing 
the flames; my master was terribly 
scorched. 

»Kor my part, I was not suf- 
fered to do any thing; the cap- 
tain ordered that I should be bound 
to the mast; and, when at last 
the flames were extinguished, the 
passengers, with one accord, be- 
sought him to keep me bound 
hand and foot, lest I should be 
the cause of some new disaster. 
All that had happened was in- 
deed occasioned by my ill luck. 
I had Jaid my pipe down, when 
Iwas falling asleep, upon the 
bale of cotton that was beside 
me. The fire from my pipe fell 
out, and set the cotton in flames. 
Such was the mixture of rage 
and terror with which I had in- 
spired the whole crew, that I am 
sure they would have set me 
ashore on a desert islands, rather 
than have me on board for a 
week longer. Even my humane 
master, I could perceive, was se- 
cretly impatient to get rid of 
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Murad the Unluckly, and his evil 
fortune. 

»You may believe that I was 
heartily glad when we landed, 
and when I was unbound. My 
master put a purse containing 
fifty sequins into my hands, and 
bade me farewell. ,Use this mo- 
ney prudently, Murad, if you can’, 
said he, and perhaps your fortune 
may change.’ Of this I had little 
hopes; but determined to lay out 
my money as prudently as pos- 
sible. 

yAs I was walking through the 
streets of Grand Cairo, consider- 
ing how I should lay out my fifty 
sequins to the greatest advantage, 
I was stopped by one who called 
me by my name, and asked me 
if I could pretend to have forgot- 
ten his face. I looked steadily 
at him, and recollected to my 
sorrow, that he was the Jew, Ra- 
chub, from whom I had borrowed 
certain sums of money at the camp 
of El Arish. What brought him 
to Grand Cairo, except it was my 
evil destiny, I cannot tell. He 
would not quit me; he would take 
no excuses; he-said he knew that 
I had deserted twice, once from 
the Turkish and once from the 
English army; that I was not en- 
titled to any pay; and that he 
could not imagine it possible that 
my brother Saladin would own 
me, or pay my debts. 

yl replied, for I was vexed by 
the insolence of this Jewish dog, 
that I was not, as he imagined, 
a beggar; that I had the means 
of paying him my just debt, but 
that I hoped he would not extort 
from me all that exorbitant inte- 
rest which none but a Jew could 
exact. He smiled, and answered 
that, if a Turk loved opium bet- 


ay 
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ter than money, this was no fault 
of his; that he had supplied me 


with what I loved best in the. 


world: and that I ought not to 
complain, when he expected I 
should return the favour. 

»l will not weary you, gentle- 
men, with all the arguments that 
passed between me and Rachub. 
At last, we compromised matters; 
he would take nothing less than 
the whole debt: but he let me 
have at a very cheap rate a chest 
of second-hand clothes, by which 
he assured me I might make my 
fortune. He brought them to Grand 
Cairo, he said, for the purpose 
of selling them to slave merchants ; 
who at this time of the year, 
were in want of them to supply 
their slaves; but he was in haste 
to get home to his wife and fa- 
mily, at Constantinople, and there- 
fore he was willing to make over 
to a friend the profits of this spe- 
culation. I should have distrusted 
Rachub’s professions of friendship, 
and especially of disinterestedness ; 
but he took me with him to the 
khan, where his goods were, and 
unlocked the chest of clothes to 
show them to me. They were of 
the richest and finest materials, 
and had been but little worn. I 
could not doubt the evidence of 
my senses; the bargain was con- 
cluded, and the Jew sent porters 
to my inn with the chest. 

»Lhe next day, I repaired to 
the public market-place; and when 
my business was known, I had 
choice of customers: before night, 
my chest was empty — and my 
purse was full. The profit I made, 
upon the sale of these clothes, 
was so considerable, that I could 
not help feeling astonishment at 
Rachub’s having made up his 
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mind so readily to 
them. 

yA few days after I had dispo- 
sed of the contents of my chest, 
a Damascene merchant, who had 
bought two suits of apparel from 
me, told me, with a very melan- 
choly face, that both the female 
slaves, who had put on these clo- 
thes, were sick. I could not con- 
ceive that the clothes were the 
cause of their sickness; but, soon 
afterwards; as I was crossing the 
market, I was attacked by at least 
a dozen merchants who made si- 
milar complaints. They insisted 
upon knowing how I came by the 
garments, and demanded wheth- 
er I had worn any of them my- 
self. This day I had for the first 
time indulged myself with wear- 
ing a pair of yellow slippers, the 
only finery I had reserved for my- 
self out of all the tempting goods. 
Convinced by my wearing these 
slippers that I could have had no 
insidious designs, since I shared 
the danger, whatever it might be, 
the merchants were a little paci- 
fied; but what was my terror and 
remorse, the next day, when one 
of them came to inform me that 
plague-boils had broken out under 
the arms of all the slaves who 
had worn this pestilential appa- 
rel. On looking carefully into the 
chest, we found the word Smyrna 
written, and half effaced, upon 
the lid. Now the plague had for 
some time raged at Smyrna, and, 
as the merchants suspected, these 
clothes had certainly belonged to 
persons who had died of that 
distemper. ‘This was the reason 
why the Jew was willing to sell 
them to me so cheap; and it was 
for this reason that he would not 
stay at Grand Cairo himself, to 
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relinquish 
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reap the profits of his speculation. 
Indeed, if I had paid attention to 
it at the proper time, a slight 
circumstance might have revealed 
the truth to me. Whilst I was 
bargaining with the Jew, before 
he opened the chest, he swallowed 
a large dram of brandy, and stuf- 
fed his nostrils with sponge dip- 
ped in vinegar: this he told me 
he did to prevent his perceiving 
the smell of musk, which always 
threw him into convulsions. 

_»Lhe horror I felt, when I dis- 
covered that I had spread the in- 
fection of the plague, and that I 
had probably caught it myself, 
overpowered my senses; a cold 
dew spread over all my limbs, 
and I fell upon the lid of the fa- 
tal chest in a swoon. It is said 
that fear disposes people to take 
the infection: however this may 
be, I sickened that evening, and 
soon was in a raging fever. It 
was worse for me whenever the 
delirium left me, and I could re- 
flect upon the miseries my ill for- 
tune had occasioned. In my first 
lucid interval, I looked round and 
saw that I had been removed 
from the khan to a wretched hut. 
An old woman, who was smoking 
her pipe in the farthest corner of 
my room, informed me that I had 
been sent out of the town of 
Grand Cairo by order of the Cadi, 
to whom the merchants had made 
their complaint. The fatal chest 
was burnt, and the house in which 
I had lodged razed to the ground. 
jAnd, if it had not been for me’ 
continued the old woman, ,you 
would have been dead, probably, 
at this instant; but I have made 
a vow to our great prophet, that 
I would never neglect an oppor- 
tunity of doing a good action: 
therefore, when you were deser- 
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ted by all the world, I took care 
of you. Here too is your purse, 
which I saved from the rabble; 
and, what is more difficult, from 
the officers of justice: I will ac- 
count to you for every para that 
I have expended: and will more- 
over tell you the reason of my 
making such an extraordinary 
vow.’ 

As I perceived that this bene- 
volent old woman took great plea- 
sure in talking, I made an ineli- 
nation of my head to thank her 
for her promised history, and she 
proceeded; but I must confess I 
did not listen with all the atten- 
tion her narrative doubtless deser- 
ved. Even curiosity, the stron- 
gest passion of us Turks, was 
dead within me. I have no recol- 
lection of the old woman’s story, 
itis as much as I can do to finish 
my own. 

The weather became excessively 
hot: it was affirmed, by some of 
the physicians, that this heat 
would prove fatal to their pa- 
tients*); but, contrary to the prog- 
nostics of the physicians, it stop- 
ped the progress of the plague. 
I recovered, and found my purse 
much lightened by my illness. I 
divided the remainder of my mo- 
ney with my humane nurse, and 
sent her out into the city, to in- 
quire how matters were going on. 

»she brought me word that the 
fury of plague had much abated; 
but that she had met several fu- 
nerals, and that she heard many 
of the merchants cursing the folly 
of Murad the Unlucky, who, as 
they said, had brought all this 
calamity upon the inhabitants of 
Cairo. Even fools, they say, learn 
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and Customs of the Egyptians. 
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by experience. I took care to 
burn the bed on which I had lain, 
and the clothes I had ‘worn: I 
concealed my real name, which 
I knew would inspire detestation, 
and gained admittance, with a 
crowd of other poor wretches; 
into a lazaretto, where I perfor- 
med quarantine, and offered up 
prayers daily for the sick. 

» When I thought it was impos- 
sible I could spread the infection, 
I took my passage home. I was 
eager to get away from Grand 
Cairo, where I knew I was an 
object of execration. I had a 
strange fancy haunting my mind: 
I imagined that all my misfortu- 
nes, since I left Constantinople, 
had arisen from my neglect of this 
talisman upon the beautiful china 
vase. I dreamed three times, when 
I was recovering from the plague, 
that a genius appeared to me, 
and said, in a reproachful tone, 
»Murad, where is the vase that 
was intrusted to thy care? 

This dream operated strongly 
upon my imagination. As soon 
as we arrived at Constantinople, 
which we did, to my great sur- 
prise, without meeting with any 
untoward accidents, I went in 
search of my brother Saladin, to 
inquire for my vase. He no long- 
er lived in the house in which 
I left him, and I began to be ap- 
prehensive that he was dead; but 
a porter, hearing my inquiries, 
exclaimed, ,Who is there in Con- 
stantinople that is ignorant of the 
dwelling of Saladin the Lucky? 
Come, with me, and I will show 
it to you.’ 

«The mansion to which he con- 
ducted me looked so magnificent, 
that I was almost afraid to enter, 
lest there should be some mistake. 
But, whilst I was hesitating, the 
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doors opened, and I heard my 
brother Saladin’s voice. He saw 
me almost at the same instant I 
fixed my eyes upon him, and imme- 
diately sprang forward to em- 
brace me. He was the same 
good brother as ever, and I re- 
joiced in his prosperity with all 
my heart. ,Brother Saladin’, said 
I, ,can you now doubt that some 
men are born to be fortunate, and 
others to be unfortunate? How 
often you used to dispute this 
point with me!’ 

» let us not dispute it now 
in the public street’, said he, 
smiling; ,but come in and refresh 
yourself, and we will consider 
the question afterwards as leisure.’ 

» No, my dear brother’, said I, 
drawing back, ,you are too good: 
Murad the Unlucky shall not en- 
ter your house, lest he should draw 
down misfortunes upon you and 
yours. I come only to ask for 
my vase.’ 

lt is safe’, cried he; ,come 
in, and you shall see it: but I 
will not give it up till I have you 
in my house. I have none of these 
superstitious fears; pardon me the 
expression, but I have none of 
these superstitious fears.’ 

yl yielded, entered his house, 
and was astonished at all I saw. 
My brother did not triumph in 
his prosperity; but, on the con- 
trary, seemed intent only upon 
making me forget my misfortu- 
nes: he listened to the account 
of them with kindness, and obli- 
ged me by the recital of his hi- 
story; which was, I must acknow- 
ledge, far less wonderful than my 
own. He seemed, by his own ac- 
count, to have grown rich in the 
common course of things, or 
rather, by his own prudence. I 
allowed for his prejudices, and, 
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unwilling to dispute further with 
him, said, ,You must remain of 
your opinion, brother; and I of 
mine: you are Saladin the Lu- 
cky, and I Murad the Unlucky: 
and so we shall remain to the 
end of our lives.’ 

yl had not been in his house 
four days when an accident hap- 
pened, which showed how much 
I was in the right. The favou- 
rite of the sultan, to whom he had 
formerly sold his china vase, though 
her charms were now somewhat 
faded by time, still retained her 


power, and her taste for magni-. 


ficence. She commissioned my 
brother to bespeak for her, at 
Venice, the most splendid look- 
ing-glass that money could pur- 
chase. The mirror, after many 
delays and disappointments, at 
lenght arrived at my brother's 
house. He unpacked it and sent 
to let the lady ‘know it was in 
perfect safety. It was late in the 
evening, and she ordered it should 
remain where it was that night; 
and that it should be brought to 
the seraglio the next morning. 
It stood in a sort of ante-cham- 
ber to the room in which I slept; 
and with it were left some packa- 
ges, containing glass chandeliers 
for an unfinished saloon in my 
brother’s house. Saladin charged 
all his domestics to be vigilant this 
night; because he had money to 
a great amount by him, and there 
had been frequent robberies in 
our neighbourhood. Hearing these 
orders, I resolved to be in readi- 
ness at a moment’s warning. I 
laid my scimitar beside me upon 
a cushion; and left my door half 
open, that I might hear the slight- 
est noise in the ante-chamber, 
or the great staircase. About 
midnight, I was suddenly awaken- 
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ed by a noise in the ante-cham- 
ber I started up, seized my 
scimitar, and the instant I got to 
the door, saw, by the light of 
the lamp which was burning in 
the room, a man standing oppo- 
site to me, with a drawn sword 
in his hand. I rushed forward 
demanding what he wanted, and 
received no answer; but seeing 
him aim at me with his scimitar 
I gave him, as I thought, a deadly 
blow. At this instant, I heard a 
great crash; and the fragments 
of the looking glass, which I shi- 
vered, fell at my feet. At the 
same moment, something black 
brushed by my shoulder; I pur- 
sued it, stumbled over the packa- 
ges of glass, and rolled over them 
down the stairs. 

»My brother came out of his 
room, to inquire the cause of all 
this disturbance; and when he 
saw the fine mirror broken, and 
me lying amongst the glass chan- 
deliers, at the bottom of the stairs, 
he could not forbear exclaiming, 
»Well, brother! you are indeed 
Murad the Unlucky.’ 

» When the first emotion was 
over, he could not, however, for- 
bear laughing at my situation. 
With a degree of goodness, which 
made me a thousand times more 
sorry for the accident, he came 
down stairs to help me up, gave 
me his hand, and said, ,Forgive 
me, if I was angry with you at 
first. Iam sure you did not mean 
to do me any injury; but tell me 
how all this has happened?’ 

»Whilst Saladin was speaking, 
I heard the same kind of noise 
which had alarmed me in the 
ante-chamber; but, on looking 
back, I saw only a black pigeon, 
which flew swiftly’ by me uncon- 
scious of the mischief he had oc- 
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casioned. This pigeon I had un- 
luckily brought into the house 
the preceding day; and had been 
feeding and trying so tame it for 
my young nephews. Llittle thought 
it would be the cause of such 
disasters. My brother, though 
he endeayoured to conceal his 
anxiety from me, was much dis- 
turbed at the idea of meeting the 
fayourite’s displeasure, who would 
certainly be grievously disappoin- 
ted by the loss of her splendid 
looking-glass. I saw that I should 
inevitably be his ruin, if I conti- 
nued in his house; and no per- 
suasions could prevail upon me 
to prolong my stay. My gene- 
rous brother, seeing me determi- 
ned to go, said to me, ,A factor, 
whom I have employed for some 
years to sell merchandise for me, 
died a few days ago. Will you 
take his place? I am rich enough 
to bear any little mistakes you 
may fall into, from ignorance of 
business; and you will have a 
partner who is able and willing 
to assist you’, 

yl was touched to the heart by 
this kindness; especially at such 
a time as this. He sent one of 
his slaves with me to the shop, 
in which you now see me, gentle- 


men. The slave, by my brother's | 


directions, brought with us my 
china vase, and delivered it safely 
to me, with this message: ,The 
searlet dye, that was found in 
this vase, and in its fellow, was 
the first cause of Saladin’s mak- 
ing the fortune he now enjoys: 
he therefore does no more than 
justice, in sharing that fortune 
with his brother Murad.’ 

yl was now placed in as ad- 

vantageous a situation as possi- 
' ble; but my mind was ill at ease, 
when I reflected that the broken 
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mirror might be my brother's 
ruin. The lady by whom it had 
been bespoken was, I well knew, 
of a violent temper; and this 
disappointment was sufficient to 
provoke her to vengeance. My 
brother sent me word this morn- 
ing, however, that though her 
displeasure was excessive, it was 
in my power to prevent any ill 
consequences that might ensue. 
An my power!’ I exclaimed; ,then, 
indeed, I am happy! Tell my 
brother there is nothing I will 
not do to show him my gratitude, 
and to save him from the conse- 
quences of my folly. 

»Lhe slave who was sent by 
my brother seemed unwilling to 
hame what was required of me, 
saying that his master was afraid 
I should not like to grant the re- 
quest. I urged him to speak 
freely, and he then told me the 
favourite declared nothing would 
make her amends for the loss ot 
the mirror but the fellow vase to 
that which she had bought from 
Saladin. It was impossible for 
me to hesitate; gratitude for my 
brother’s generous kindness over- 
came my superstitious obstinacy: 
and I sent him word I would 
carry the vase to him myself. 

pl took it down this evening, 
from the shelf on which it stood: 
it was covered with dust, and I 
washed it; but unluckily, in en- 
deayvouring to clean the inside 
from the remains of the scarlet 
powder, I poured hot water into 
it, andimmediately I heard a sim- 
mering noise, and my vase, in 
a few instants, burst asunder 
with a loud explosion. These frag- 
ments, alas! are all that remain. 
The measure of my misfortunes 
is now completed! Can you won- 
der, gentlemen, that I bewail my 
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evil destiny? Am I not justly 
called Murad the Unlucky? Here 
end all my hopes in this world! 
Better would it have been if I 
had died long ago! Better that 
I had never been born! Nothing 
I ever have done, or attempted, 
has prospered. Murad the Unluc- 
ky is my name, and ill-fate has 
marked me for her own.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The lamentations of Murad were 
interrupted by the entrance of Sa- 
ladin. Having waited in vain for 
some hours, he now came to see 
if any disaster had happened to his 
brother Murad. He was surprised 
at the sight of the two pretended 
merchants; and could not refrain 
from exclamations, on beholding 
the broken vase. However, with 
his usual equanimity .and good- 
nature, he began to console Mu- 
rad; and, taking up the fragments, 
examined them one by one, joined 
them together again, found that 
none of the edges of the china 
were damaged, and declared he 
could have it mended so as to 
look as well as ever. 

Murad recovered his spirits upon 
this. ,,Brother”, said he, ,,I com- 
fort myself for being Murad the 
Unlucky, when I reflect that you 
are Saladin the Lucky. See gent- 
lemen”, continued he, turning to 
the pretended merchants, _,,scar- 
cely has this most fortunate of 
men been five minutes in compa- 
ny before he gives a happy tun 
to affairs. His presence inspires 
joy: I observe your countenan- 
ces, which had been saddened by 
my dismal history, have brighte- 
ned up since he has made his 
appearance. Brother, I wish you 
would make these gentlemen some 
amends for the time they have 
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wasted in listening to my catalogue 
of misfortunes, by relating your 
history, which I am sure they 
will find rather more exhilarating.” 

Saladin consented, on condition 
that the strangers would accom- 
pany him home, and partake of 
a social banquet. They at first 
repeated the former excuse of their 
being obliged to return to their 
inn: but at lenght the sultan’s 
curiosity prevailed, and he and 
his vizier went home with Sala- 
din the Lucky, who after supper, 
related his history in the follow- 
ing manner. 

»My being called Saladin the 
Lucky first inspired me with con- 
fidence in myself: though I own 
that I cannot remember any ex- 
traordinary instances of good luck 
in my childhood. An old nurse of 
my mother’s indeed repeated to 
me twenty times of day, that no- 
thing I undertook could fail to sue- 
ceed; because I was Saladin the 
Lucky. I became presumptuous 
and rash; and my nurse’s prog- 
nostics might have effectually pre- 
vented their accomplishment, had 
I not, when I was about fifteen, 
been roused to reflection during 
a confinement, which was the con- 
sequence of my youthful conceit 
and imprudence. 

»At this time there was at the 
Porte a Frenchman, an ingenious 
engineer, who was employed and 
favoured by the sultan, to the great 
astonishment of many of my pre- 
judiced countrymen. On the grand 
seignior’s birthday, he exhibited 
some extraordinarily fine fireworks ; 
and I, with numbers of the inha- 
bitants of Constantinople, crowded 
to see them. I happened to stand 
near the place where the French- 
man was stationed; the crowd 
pressed upon him, and I amongst 
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the rest: he begged we would, 
for our own sakes, keep at a 
greater distance, and warned us 
that we might be much hurt by 
the combustibles which he was 
using. I, relying upon my good 
fortune, disregarded all these cau- 
tions; and the consequence was, 
that as I touched some of the 
materials prepared for the fire- 
works, they exploded, dashed me 
upon the ground with great vio- 
lence, and I was terribly burnt. 
»lhis accident, gentlemen, I 
consider as one of the most for- 
tunate circumstances of my life; 
for it checked and corrected the 
presumption of my temper. Dur- 
ing the time I was confined to 
my bed, the French gentleman 
came frequently to see me. He 
was a very sensible man; and 
the conversations he had with me 
enlarged my mind, and cured me 
of many foolish prejudices: espe- 
cially of that, which I had been 
taught to entertain, concerning 
the predominance of what is cal- 
led luck, or fortune, in human 
affairs. ,Though you are called 
Saladin the Lucky’, said he, ,you 
find that your neglect of prudence 
has nearly brought you to the 
grave even in the bloom of youth. 
Take my advice, and hencefor- 
ward trust more to prudence than 
to fortune. Let the multitude, if 
they will, call you Saladin the 
Lucky: but callyourself, and make 
yourself, Saladin the Prudent. 
These words left an indelible 
impression on my mind, and gave 
a new turn to my thoughts and 
character. My brother, Murad, 
has doubtless told you, that our 
difference of opinion, on the sub- 
ject of predestination, produced 
between us frequent arguments; 
but we could never convince one 
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another, and each of us has ac- 
ted, through life, in consequence 
of our different beliefs. To this 
I attribute my success and his 
misfortunes. 

»lhe first rise of my fortune, 
as you have probably heard from 
Murad, was owing to the scarlet 
dye which I brought to perfection 
with infinite difficulty. The pow- 
der, it is true, was accidentally 
found by me in our china vases: 
but there it might have remained, 
to this instant, useless, if I had 
not taken the pains to make it 
useful. I grant that we can only 
partially foresee and command 
events: yet on the use we make 
of our own powers, I think, de- 
pends our destiny. But, gentle- 
men, you would rather hear my 
adventures, perhaps, than my re- 
flections; and I am truly concer- 
ned, for your sakes, that I have 
no wonderful events to relate. I 
am sorry I cannot tell you of my 
having been lost in a sandy de- 
sert. I have never had the plague, 
nor even been shipwrecked: I 
have been all my life an inha- 
bitant of Constantinople, and have 
passed my time in a very quiet 
and uniform manner. 

»The money I received from 
the sultan’s favourite for my china 
vase, as my brother may have 
told you, enabled me to trade on 
a more extensive scale. I went 
on steadily with my business; and 
made it my whole study to please 
my employers, by all fair and 
honourable means. This industry 
and civility sueceeded beyond my 
expectations: in a few years, I 
was rich, for a man in my way 
of business. 

»L will not proceed to trouble 
you with the journal of a petty 
merchant’s life; I pass on to the in- 
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cident which made a considera- 
ble change in my affairs. 

yA terrible fire broke out near 
the walls of the grand seignior’s 
seraglio*): as you are strangers, 
gentlemen, you may uot have 
heard of this event; though it 
produced so great a sensation in 
Constantinople. The vizier’s su- 
perb palace was utterly consumed; 
and the melted lead poured down 
from the roof of the mosque of 
St. Sophia. Various were the opi- 
nions formed by my neighbours, 
respecting the cause of the con- 
flagration. Some supposed it to 
be a punishment for the sultan’s 
having neglected, on Friday, to 
appear at the mosque of St. So- 
phia: others considered it as a 
warning sent by Mahomet, to dis- 
suade the Porte from persisting 
in a war in which we were just 
engaged. The generality, how- 
ever, of the coffehouse politicians, 
contented themselves with obsery- 
ing that it was the will of Maho- 
met thatithe palace should be 
consumed. Satisfied by this sup- 
position, they took no precaution 
to prevent similar accidents in 
their own houses. Never were 
fires so common in the city as at 
this period; scarcely a night pas- 
sed without our being wakened 
by the ery of fire. 

»These frequent fires were ren- 
dered still more dreadful by vil- 
Jains, who were continually on the 
watch to increase the confusion 
by which they profited, and to 
pillage the houses of the suffe- 
rers. It was discovered that these 
incendiaries frequently sculked, 
towards evening, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bezestein, where 
the richest merchants store their 


*) vide Baron de Tott’s Memoirs. 
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goods: some of these wretches 
were detected in throwing coun- 
daks*), or matches, into the win- 
dows, and, if these combustibles 
remained a sufficient time, they 
could not fail to set the house 
on fire. 

» Notwithstanding all these cir- 
cumstances, many even of those 
who had property to preserve con- 
tinued to repeat, ,It is the will 
of Mahomet;’ and consequently 
to neglect all means of preserva- 
tion. I on the contrary, recollect- 
ing the lesson I had learned from 
the sensible foreigner, neither suf- 
fered my spirits to sink with su- 
perstitious fears of ill luck, nor 
did I trust presumptuously to my 
good fortune. I took every pos- 
sible means to secure myself. I 
never went to bed without having 
seen that all the lights and fires 
in the house were extinguished; 
and that I had a supply of water 
in the cistern. I had likewise 
learned from my Frenchman that 
wet mortar was the most effectual 
thing for stopping the progress 
of flames: I therefore had a quan- 
tity of mortar made up, in one 


*) ,,A coundak is a sort of combu- 
stible that consists only of a piece of 
tinder wrapped in beimstone matches, 
in the midst of a small bundle of pine 
shavings. This is the method usually 
employed by incendiaries. They lay this 
match by stealth behind a door, which 
they find open, or in a window; and, 
after setting it on fire, they make their 
escape. This is sufficient often to pro- 
duce the most terrible ravages in a town 
where the houses, built of wood and 
painted with oil of spike, afford the ea- 
siest opportunity to the miscreant who 
is disposed to reduce them to ashes. 
This method, employed by the incendia- 
ries, and which often escapes the vigi- 
lance of the masters of the houses, ad- 
ded to the common causes of fires, gave 
for some time very frequent causes of 
alarm.” Translation of the Memoirs of 
Baron de Tott, vol. I. 
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of my outhouses, which I could 
use at amoment’s warning, These 
precautions were all useful to me: 
my own house, indeed, was never 
actually on fire; but the houses 
of my next door neighbours were 
no less than five times in flames, 
in the course of one winter. By 
my exertions, or rather by my 
precautions, they suffered but 
little damage; and all my neigh- 
bours looked upon me as their 
deliverer and friend: they loaded 
me with presents, and offered more 
indeed than I would accept. All 
repeated that I was Saladin the 
Lucky. This compliment I dis- 
claimed; feeling more ambitious 
of being called Saladin the Pru- 
dent. It is thus that what we 
call modesty is often only a more 
refined species of pride. But to 
proceed with my story. 

One night I had been later than 
usual at supper, at a friend’s house: 
none but the passevans*), or watch, 
were in the streets, and even they, 
I believe, were asleep. 

»As I passed one of the con- 
duits, which convey water to the 
city, I heard a trickling noise; 


*) ,,lt is the duty of the guardians of 
the different quarters of the city who 
are called passevans, to watch for fires: 
during the night, they run through their 
district, armed with large sticks, tipped 
with iron, which they strike against the 
pavement, and awaken the people with 
the ery of yangenvor! or, there is a fire! 
and point out the quarter where it has 
appeared. A very high tower, in ihe pa- 


lace of the janissary aga, as well as an- 


vther at Galata, overlook all Constanti- 
nople: and there is a guard in each of 
these towers constantly looking out for 
the same object. It is there that a sort 
of larum, formed by beating two large 
drums, quickens the alarm, and conveys 
it rapidly down the canal, from whence 
a vast concourse of people, who are in- 
terested, run to their shops, as they of- 
ten find them burnt or pillaged.’’ — De 
Tott’s Memoirs, vol. 1 
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and, upon examination, I found 
that the cock of the water-spout 
was half turned, so that the wa- 
ter was running out. I turned 
it back to its proper place, thought 
it had been left unturned by ac- 
cident, and walked on; but I had 
not proceeded far before I came 
to another spout, and another, 
which were in the same condition. 
I was convinced that this could 
not be the effect merely of acci- 
dent, and suspected that some 
ill-intentioned person designed to 
let out and waste the water of 
the city, that there might be none 
to extinguish any fire that should 
break out in the course of the 
night. 

»l stood still for a few moments, 
to consider how it would be most 
prudent to act. It would be im- 
possible for me to run to all parts 
of the city, that I might stop 
the pipes that were running to 
waste. I first thought of waken- 
ing the watch, and the firemen, 
who were most of them slumber- 
ing at their stations; but I re- 
flected that they were perhaps not 
to be trusted and that they were 
in a confederacy with the incen- 
diaries: otherwise, they would cer- 
tainly, before this hour, have ob- 
served and stopped the running 
of the sewers in their neighbour- 
hood. I determined to waken a 
rich merchant, called Damat Zade, 
who lived near me, and who had 
a number of slaves, whom he 
could send to different parts of 
the city, to prevent mischief, and 
give notice to the inhabitants of 
their danger. 

»He was a very sensible, active 
man, and one that could easily 
be wakened; he was not, like 
some Turks, an hour in recover- 
ing their lethargic senses. He 
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was quick in decision and action; 
and his slaves resembled their 
master. He despatched a mes- 
senger immediately to the grand 
vizier, that the sultan’s safety 
might be secured; and sent others 
to the magistrates, in each quar- 
ter of Constantinople. The large 
drums in the janissary aga’s tow- 
er beat to rouse the inhabitants; 
and scarcely had this been heard 
to beat half an hour before the 
fire broke out in the lower apart- 
ments of Damat Zade’s house, 
owing to a coundak, which had 
been left behind one of the doors. 

Lhe wretches, who had pre- 
pared the mischiet, came to enjoy 
it, and to pillage; but they were 
disappointed. Astonished to find 
themselves taken into custody, 
they could not comprehend how 
their designs had been frustrated. 
By timely exertions, the fire in 
my friend’s house was extinguish- 
ed; and though fires broke out, 
during the night, in many parts 
of the city, but little damage was 
sustained, because there was time 
for precautions; and, by the stopp- 
ing of the spouts, sufficient water 
was preserved. People were wa- 
kened, and warned of the dan- 
ger; and they consequently escap- 
ed unhurt. 

»lhe next day, as soon as I 
made my appearance at the be- 
zestein, the merchants crowded 
round, called me their benefactor, 
and the preserver of their lives 
and fortunes. Damat Zade, the 
merchant whom I had wakened 
the preceding night, presented to 
me a heavy purse of gold; and 
put upon my finger a diamond 
ring of considerable value: each 
of the merchants followed his ex- 
ample, in making me rich pre- 
sents: the magistrates also sent 
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me tokens of their approbation; 
and the grand vizier sent me a 
diamond of the first water, with 
a line written by his own hand: 
sTo the man who has saved Con- 
stantinople.’ Excuse me, gentle- 
men, for the vanity I seem to 
show in mentioning these cireum- 
stances. You desired to hear my 
history, and. I cannot therefore 
omit the principal circumstance 
of my life. In the course of four- 
and-twenty hours, I found myself 
raised, by the munificent gratitude 
of the inhabitants of this city, to 
a state of affluence far beyond 
what I had ever dreamed of at- 
taining. 

yl now took a house suited to 
my circumstances, and bought a 
few slaves. As I was carrying 
my slaves home, I was met by a 
Jew, who stopped me, saying, in 
his language, ,My lord, I see, 
has been purchasing slaves: I 
could clothe them cheaply.’ There 
was something mysterious in the 
manner of this Jew, and I did 
not like his countenance; but I 
considered that I ought not to 
be governed by caprice in my 
dealings, and that, if this man 
could really clothe my slaves 
more cheaply than another, I ought 
not to neglect his offer merely 
because I took a dislike to the 
cut of his beard, the turn of his 
eye, or the tone of his voice. I 
therefore bade the Jew follow me 
home, saying that I would consi- 
der of his proposal. 

» When we came to talk over 
the matter, I was surprised to find 
him so reasonable in his demands. 
On one point, indeed, he appear- 
ed unwilling to comply. I requir- 
ed, not only to see the clothes I 
was offered, but also to know 
how they came into his posses- 
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sion. On this subject he equivo- 
cated; I therefore suspected there 
must be something wrong. I re- 
flected what it could be, and judg- 
ed that the goods had either been 
stolen, or that they had been the 
apparel of persons who had died 
of some contagious distemper. 
The Jew showed me a chest, 
from which he said I might choose 
whatever suited me best. I ob- 
served that, as he was going to 
unlock the chest, he stuffed his 
nose with some aromatic herbs. 
He told me that he did so to pre- 
vent his smelling the musk, with 
which the chest was perfumed; 
musk, he said, had an extraordi- 
nary effect upon his neryes I 
begged to have some of the herbs 
which he used himself; declaring 
that musk was likewise offensive 
to me. 

»Lhe Jew, either struck, by his 
own conscience, or observing my 
suspicious, turned as pale as death. 
He pretended he had not the 
right key, and could not unlock 
the chest; said he must go in 
search of it, and that he would 
call on me again. 

»After he had left me, I exa- 
mined some writing upon the lid 
of the chest that had been nearly 
effaced, I made out the word 
Smyrna, and this was sufficient 
to confirm all my suspicious. The 
Jew returned no more: he sent 
some porters to carry away the 
chest, and I heard nothing of him 
for some time: till one day, when 
I was at the house of Damat 
Zade, I saw a glimpse of the Jew 
passing hastily through one of 
the courts, as if he wished to 
avoid me. ,My friend’, said I to 
Damat Zade, ,do not attribute 
my question to impertinent curio- 
sity, or to a desire to intermeddle 
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with your affairs, if I venture to 
ask the nature of your business 
with the Jew, who has just now 
crossed your court?’ 

» He has engaged to supply 
me with clothing for my slaves’, 
replied my friend, ,cheaper than 
I can purchase it elsewhere. I 
have a design to surprise my 
daughter, Fatima, on her birthday, 
with an entertainment in the pa- 
vilion in the garden; and all her 
female slaves shall appear in new 
dresses on the occasion. 

»L interrupted my friend, to tell 
him what I suspected relative to 
this Jew and his chest of clothes. 
It is certain that the infection of 
the plague can be communicated 
by elothes not only after months 
but after years have elapsed. The 
merchant resolved to have noth- 
ing more to do with this wretch, 
who could thus hazard the lives 
of thousands of his fellow-creatu- 
res for a few pieces of gold: we 
sent notice of the circumstance 
to the cadi, but the cadi was 
slow in his operations, and be- 
fore he could take the Jew into 
custody, the cunning fellow had 
effected his escape. When his 
house was searched, he and his 
chest had disappeared: we dis- 
covered that he sailed for Egypt, 
and rejoiced that we had driven 
him from Constantinople. 

>My friend Damat Zade, express- 
ed the warmest gratitude to me. 
,You formerly saved my fortune: 
you have now saved my life, and 
a life yet dearer than my own, that 
of my daughter Fatima.’ 

»At the sound of that name I 
could not, I believe, avoid show- 
ing some emotion. I had acci- 
dentally seen this lady; andI had 
been captivated by her beauty, 
and by the sweetness of her coun- 
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tenance; but, as I knew she was 
destined to be the wife of anoth- 
er, I suppressed my feeling, and 
determined to banish the recol- 
lection of the fair Fatima for ever 
from my imagination. Her father, 
however, at this instant threw in 
my way a temptation, which it 
required all my fortitude to re- 
sist. Saladin’, continued he, ,it 
is but just that you, who have 
saved our lives, should share our 
festivity. Come here on the birth- 
day of my Fatima: I will place 
you in a balcony, which overlooks 
the garden, and you shall see the 
whole spectacle. We shall have 
a feast of tulips; in imitation of 
that which, as you know, is held 
in the grand seignior’s garden*). 
I assure you, the sight will be 
worth seeing; and besides, you 
will have a chance of beholding 
my Fatima, for a moment, with- 
out her veil.’ 

»»Lhat’, interrupted I, ,is the 
thing I most wish to avoid. I 
dare not indulge myself in a plea- 
sure which might cost me the 


*) The feast of tulips, or tchiragan, is 
so called because at this feast parterres 
of tulips are illuminated. ,,This is the 
flower’, says the baron de Tott, of which 
the Turks are the fondest. The gardens 
of the harem serve as the theatre of these 
nocturnal feasts. Vases of every kind, 
filled with natural or artificial flowers, 
are gathered there; and are lighted by 
an infinite number of lanterns, coloured 
lamps, and wax lights, placed in glass 
tubes and reflected by looking glasses 
disposed for that purpose. Temporary 
shops, filled with different sorts of mer- 
chandise, are occupied by women of the 
harem, who represent, in suitable dres- 
ses, the merchants who might be sup- 
posed to sell them. ***** Dancing and 
music prolong these entertainments, un- 
til the night is far advanced and diffuse 
a sort of momentary gaiety within these 
walis, generally devoted to sorrow and 
dulness.’”’ — Vide Memoirs of Baron de 
Tott, vol. I. 
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happiness of my life. I will con- 
ceal nothing from you, who treat 
me with so much confidence. I 
have already beheld the charm- 
ing countenance of your Fatima; 
but I know that she is destined 
to be the wife of a happier 
man.’ 

»Damat Zade seemed pleased 
by the frankness with which I 
explained myself; but he would 
not give up the idea of my sitt- 
ing with him, in the balcony, on 
the day of the feast of tulips; 
and I, on my part, could not con- 
sent to expose myself to another 
view of the charming Fatima. 
My friend used every argument, 
or rather every sort of persua- 
sion, he could imagine to prevail 
upon me; he then tried to langh 
me out of my resolution; and, 


‘when all failed, he said, in a 


voice of anger, ,Go, then, Sala- 
din; I am sure you are deceiving 
me: you have a passion for some 
other woman, and you would con- 
ceal it from me, and persuade me 
you refuse the favour I offer you 
from prudence: when, in fact, it 
is from indifference and contempt. 
Why could you not speak the 
truth of your heart to me with 
that frankness with which one friend 
should treat another? 

Astonished at this unexpected 
charge, and at the anger which 
flashed from the eyes of Damat 
Zade, who, till this moment, had 
always appeared to me a man of 
a mild and reasonable temper, I 
was for{an instant tempted to fly 
into a passion and leave him: but 
friends, once lost, are not easily 
regained. This consideration had 
power sufficient to make me com- 
mand my temper. ,My friend’, re- 
plied I, ,we will talk over this 
affair to-morrow: you are now 
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angry, and cannot do me justice: 
but to-morrow you will be cool: 
you will then be convinced that 
I have no design but to secure 
my own happiness, by the most 
prudent means in my power, by 
avoiding the sight of the dange- 
rous Fatima. I have no passion 
for any other woman.’ 

»;Lhen, said my friend, embrac- 
ing me and quitting the tone of 
anger, which he had assumed only 
to try my resolution to the ut- 
most, ,then Saladin, Fatima is 
yours.’ 

yl searcely dared to believe 
my senses! I could not express 
my joy! ,Yes, my friend’, conti- 
nued the merchant, I have tried 
your prudence to the utmost; it 
has been victorious, and I resign 
my Fatima to you, certain that 
you will make her happy. It is 
true, I had a greater alliance in 
view for her: the pacha of Mak- 
soud has demanded her from me; 
but I have found, upon private 
inquiry, he is addicted to the in- 
temperate use of opium; and my 
daughter shall never be the wife 
of one who is a violent madman 
one half of the day, and a me- 
lancholy idiot during the remain- 
der. I have nothing to appre- 
hend from the pacha’s resentment ; 
because I have powerful friends 
with the grand vizier, who will 
oblige him to listen to reason, 
and to submit quietly to a disap- 
pointment he so justly merits. 
And now, Saladin, have you any 
ojection to seeing the feast of 
tulips?” 

yl replied only by falling at 
the merchant's feet, and embrac- 
ing his knees. The feast of tu- 
lips came, and on that day I was 
married to the charming Fatima! 
The charming Fatima I continue 
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still to think her, though she has 
now been my wife some years. 
She is the joy and pride of my 
heart; and, from our mutual af- 
fection, I have experienced more 
felicity than from all the other 
cireumstances of my life, which 
are called so fortunate. Her fath- 
er gaye me the house in which 
I now live, and joined his pos- 
sessions to ours; so that I have 
more wealth even than I desire. 
My riches, however, give me con- 
tinually the means of relieving 
the wants of others; and there- 
fore I cannot affect to despise 
them. I must persuade my bro- 
ther Murad to share them with 
me, and to forget his misfortunes: 
I shall then think myself comple- 
tely happy. As to the sultana’s 
looking-glass, and your broken 
yase, my dear brother”, continued 
Saladin, ,,we must think of some 
means — —” ‘ 

»Think no more of the sulta- 
na’s looking-glass, or of the bro- 
ken vase”, exclaimed the sultan, 
throwing aside his merchant’s ha- 
bit, and showing beneath it his 
own imperial vest. ,,Saladin, I 
rejoice to have heard, from your 
own lips, the history of your life. 
I acknowledge, vizier, I have been 
in the wrong, in our argument”, 
continued the sultan, turning to 
his vizier. ,,. acknowledge that 
the histories of Saladin the Luc- 
ky, and Murad the Unlucky, fa- 
vour your opinion, that prudence 
has more influence than chance 
in human affairs. The success 
and happiness of Saladin seem to 
me to have arisen from his pru- 
dence: by that prudence, Con- 
stantinople has been saved from 
flames, and from the plague. Had 
Murad possessed his brother's 
discretion, he would not have been 
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on the point of losing his head, 
tor selling rolls which he did not 
bake: he would not have been 
kiched by a mule, or bastinadoed 
for finding a ring: he would not 
have been robbed by one party 
of soldiers, or shot by another: 
he would not have been lost’in 
a desert, or cheated by a Jew: 
he would not have setaship on fire; 
nor would he have caught the 
plague, and spread it through 
Grand Cairo: he would not have 
run my sultana’s looking glass 
through the body, instead of a 
robber; he would not have be- 
lieved that the fate of his life de- 
pended on certain verses on a 
china vase: nor would he, at last, 
have broken this precious talis- 
man, by washing it with hot wa- 
ter. Henceforward, let Murad the 
Unlucky be named Murad the 
Imprudent: let Saladin preserve 
the surname he merits, and be 
henceforth called Saladin the Pru- 
dent.” 

So spake the sultan, who, un- 
like the generality of monarchs, 
could bear to find himself in the 
wrong: and could discover his 
vizier to be in the right, without 
cutting off his head. History fur- 
ther informs us that the sultan of- 
fered to make Saladin a pacha, 
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and to commit to him the govern- 
ment of a province: but Saladin 
the Prudent declined this honour; 
saying he had no ambition, was 
perfectly happy in his present si- 
tuation, and that, when this was 
the case, it would be folly to 
change, because no one can be 
more than happy. What further 
adventures befel Murad the Im- 
prudent are not recorded; it is 
known only that he became a daily 
visitor to the Teriaky; and that 
he died a martyr to the immode- 
rate use of opium*). 


*) Those among. the Turks who give 
themselves up to an immoderate use of 
opium are easily to be distinguished by 
a sort of rickety complaint, which this 
poison produces in course of time. De- 
stined to live agreeably only when in a 
sort of drunkenness, these men present 
a curious spectacle, when they are as- 
sembled in a part of Constantinople cai- 
led Teriaky, or Tcharkissy, the market 
of opium eaters. It is there that to- 
wards the evening, you may see the lo- 
vers of opium arrive by the different 
streets which terminate at the Solyma- 
nia (the greatest mosque in Constanti- 
nople;) their pale and melancholy coun- 
tenances would inspire only compassion, 
did not their stretched necks, their heads 
twisted to the right or left, their back- 
bones crooked, one shoulder up to their 
ears, and a number of other whimsical 
attitudes, which are the consequences of 
the disorder, present the most ludicrous 
and the most laughable picture. — Vide 
de Tott’s Memoirs. 


MY COUNTRY TOWN. 


CHAPTER I. 


mind’s picture of the old Eng- 
lish town was as vivid as ever. 


I left Winborough when I was|}1 could see the wide square mar- 
twelve years old; and, before I| ket-place, with what was called 
saw it again, was a matron of|its cross in the centre, where the 
thirty; but in the interval, my|market-women drew snowy nap- 
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kins from the primrose-tinted but- 
ter; where the whitest of cream 
cheese lay cradled in the gree- 
nest of cabbage-leaves; where 
stalls, like altars to Good Cheer, 
bore round hampers of ribstone 
pippins, and baking-pears, with 
pyramids of plums; while, at the 
base of the shrine, poultry cackl- 
ed or crowed their unanimous 
objection to be selected for its 
victims. I could see the solid 
rolls of woollen ranged on the 
steps of Jubb, the tailor, and, 
floating above them, bright stuffs, 
prints, and ribbons, all labelled 
at the most astonishing prices. 
I used to think that the kerseys 
and the ribbons (so opposite in 
themselves) symbolised Jubb’s li- 
beral range of mind. They show- 
ed how he could blend the use- 
ful with the ornamental, and prov- 
ed that while he challenged our 
respect in his sterner character 
as tailor, he could relax into the 
amenities of life in his blander 
vocation of haberdasher. Nearly 
opposite Jubb’s was the shop of 
Sparkes, bookseller and printer. 
It was in his window that you 
beheld that engraving of the mas- 
sive square-towered church, which 
was executed after the chancel 
and the southern porch had been 
partially rebuilt~eThe commission 
for an original drawing of the 
church had, in the first instance, 
been offered to Roxby; but, al- 
though he wanted money, the 
poor fellow was just then in such 
request at Olympus, that our 
townsfolk selected an artist from 
a more adjacent though less clas- 
sic locality. The engraving was 
patronised by, and dedicated to, 
Lady Naseby of Naseby Hall, a 
countess in her own right, who, 
from her préximity to Winborough, 
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made it positively redolent of her 
influence. Sparkes had himself 
dedicated to her his Archeeologi- 
eal Survey of Winborough, from 
the period of the Romans to the 
(then) ‘present time. The poem 
entitled Naseby Hall, was gene- 
rally attributed to his pen; and 
although not directly proved, the 
rumour gained countenance from 
a sudden lowness of voice and a 
premature assumption of spectac- 
les, by which Sparkes was sup- 
posed to imitate the studious and 
abstract bias of the poetic tem- 
perament. He conformed, never- 
theless, to the innocent gaieties 
of life. The respective program- 
mes of the annual regatta, the 
theatre, and the ball at the As- 
sembly Rooms — all under the 
patronage of Lady Naseby — is- 
sued from the same press that 
gave the Archeological Survey 
and accompanying poem to an 
admiring public. <A little further 
to the left was the saloon of Per- 
kins, the hairdresser, who had 
occasionally been summoned to 
the hall, and whose demeanour 
was, in consequence, as mysteri- 
ous as that of Sparkes, and in- 
comparably more haughty. What- 
ever qualities Perkins had deriv- 
ed from intercourse with the great, 
affability was certainly not amongst 
them. He would bring the tips 
of his fingers in contact with ple- 
beian locks with a reluctance that 
painfully suggested the difference 
between them and those aristo- 
cratic curls with which he was 
sometimes occupied. He would 
stand at his door on market-days, 
frowning on the London coach 
as it wedged through the crowd, 
evidently indignant that _demo- 
cratic passengers could enter a 
town so near to Naseby Hall, on 
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the simple condition of paying 
their fares. 

I am talking of nearly twenty 
years ago; but let me speak of 
the time for a while as if pre- 
sent. That stout, round-faced, 
spencered little man, for whom 
every one makes way, is Mr. La- 
tham, our banker, the great man 
of Winborough. He is awful, 
not solely on account of his wealth, 
but because his only child, Miss 
Amelia, is Lady Naseby’s god- 
daughter. His manner is some- 
what off-hand, but he has a kind 
heart, gives himself no airs; and 
being a person of real importance, 
is indifferent about showing it. He 
dives: from the market-place into 
a little flagged court. He enters 
the shop of Mrs. Lamb the pa- 
strycook; where I buy the mac- 
caroons for Cyril, and where my 
feelings are often severely tried 
by ravishing odours of patés and 
soups. The banker is probably 
going to give a dinner party. A 
tall gentleman of melancholy vi- 
sage has seen him enter, and re- 
connoitres him through the win- 
dow with vivid interest. At some 
movement of Mr. Latham — who 
is perhaps pantomimically declin- 
ing goose pie — Mr. Myers sha- 
kes his head with pensive depre- 
cation. He doubtless expects to 
be invited. Such an attention 
would be only humane to a man 
of his keen sensibilities He is 
the editor of the Winborough 
Guardian. He lets you understand 
that he might aspire to far high- 
er distinctions in the metropolis 
— but there is a spell upon him. 
He is the victim of a hidden — 
but I must not tell. Enough, 
that if London have wealth and 
honours, there is no Naseby there. 
For the rest, he is a barrister, 
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sometimes holds an assize brief, 
and has been known to puzzle 
juries by a bird-like trill in his 
voice, which he has copied from 
the countess. 

The flagged court conducts you 
to the winding and bustling High 
Street. There, with its vaulted 
roof and massive window stands 
the Old Hall, our Exeter Hall, 
our exhibition room, our exchan- 
ge, our theatre. Mr. Alfred St. 
Leon de l’Orme — the respected 
manager of our circuit — will 
perform there to-night, and do 
honour to his illustrious name by 
his delineation of Hamlet. A few 
doors beyond is the cheerful Na- 
seby Arms. Look down its yard! 
What a vista of buff-coated far- 
mers, dotted with scarlet-coated 
huntsmen; of hacks, thorough- 
breds, and sibilating ostlers! What 
ringing of bells as you look in 
at the door; what hams, turkeys, 
and pheasants, suspended in the 
passage; what cherry-ribboned 
chambermaids tripping down the 
stairs! I grieve to pass by the 
gay toy-shop, but haying spent 
my money, I had better pass and 
not look, than look and not enter. 
I shall turn down a narrow street 
by that gloomy corner-shop, above 
which the name Nettleship, and 
the titles of the goods which he 
vends, are scarcely legible for age. 
That is the shop of our head 
grocer and wine merchant. No 
muscatels, currants, or drums of 
figs tempt you in his windows. 
A solitary cone of sugar in blue 
paper, or the figure of a manda- 
rin peers over his wire blinds. 
Yet there alone can you obtain 
from dark hollows under coun- 
ters, or from lamp-lit vaults, your 
cayenne, conserves of quince, pre- 
served ginger, Midland Hunt sauce, 
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travelled madeira, and tawny port. 
White in the High Street, Tib- 
betts in the Market-place, and 
other novi homines, may resort 
to placards and display, but Nett- 
leship knows better what becomes 
his dignity and that of Pollux 
Lane. For in that lane dwell 
the vicar, the banker, the princi- 
pal attorney, the head surgeon, 
and, above all, Mrs. Colonel Mas- 
singham, whom the Talbots from 
the Grange used regularly to visit, 
and at whose door Lady Nase- 
by’s carriage has been known to 
stand thrice in a twelvemonth. 
And in Pollux Lane — I hope I 
write it with humble thankfulness 
rather than with elation — was 
situated our house. 

We liked it all the better for 
that prosaic outside which it wore 
as a mask to its romance. On 
one side of the hall you entered 
a large oak-panelled room, with 
a high carved mantel-piece, and 
an ample hearth — the spot on 
which young Captain Farr, mad 
with jealous rage, fell slain by 
his own hand, at the feet of Alice 
Joddrell, a coquette who rejoiced 
in powder and patches. Her fa- 
ther, Sir Richard Joddrell, Knight, 
was mayor of Winborough in 
Queen Anne’s time. Often at 
twilight, in that panelled room, 
have I fancied shapes issuing 
from the distant corner, and flitt- 
ing over the faint gold bar which 
the oil lamp in the street cast 
upon the shadowed floor, until 
Miss Joddrell’s pliant form seem- 
ed again to fill the armchair — 
her careless head averted from 
the tall dark figure that bowed 
moodily over the mantel-piece. 
On the other side of the hall ran 
one of the quaintest and snug- 
gest of rooms — my father’s li- 
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brary. To leave the panelled 
room ‘with its dying embers on a 
winter’s night, and then to enter 
the warm, bright little library, 
was very much like closing a 
volume of Mrs. Radcliffe and tak- 
ing up Charles Lamb. 

There was just space in this 
room for our family circle and a 
privileged friend, generally Roxby 
the artist. His enthusiastic tem- 
perament, his sparkling but rest- 
less eye, and his fixed belief that 
some great potentate or peer 
would one day discover and pro- 
claim his genius, made him quite 
a figure of romance in an every- 
day group. We were all to have 
whatever our hearts could wish 
for when Roxby became acknow- 
ledged as a heroic painter — a 
personage whose influence he con- 
sidered fully equal to that of a 
prime minister or a commander- 
in-chief. Our drawing-room was 
up-stairs to the rear of the house. 
It commanded the garden with 
its pleasant grass-plot and sun- 
dial, its curving paths, well-ar- 
ranged flower-beds, and a seclud-’ 
ed arcade of limes which belted 
the grounds and conducted by a 
flight of steps to a somewhat nar- 
row terrace upon the river. 


CHAPTER IL. 


The river was, in my juvenile 
days, the scene of a celebrated 
contest between our port and that 
of H...., with which we had com- 
munication by steam. As _ this 
contest not only showed the pu- 
blic spirit of our town, but exert- 
ed in its results an important in- 
fluence on our private fortunes, 
I. will relate it in detail. 

A couple of steamers, establish- 
ed by our chief capitalists, had 
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plied for years between the two 
ports. The British Empire and 
the Albion were not, I confess, 
of those colossal dimensions which 
their names suggested. The Ant, 
the Bee, and other members of 
the penny fleet on the Thames 
were Leviathans compared with 
our packets. The latter, how- 
ever, sufficed for the thirty or 
forty passengers who were accus- 
tomed to use them. Both ves- 
els as they approached the sea 
— the Albion in particular — 
went through a series of gambols 
scarcely consistent with their no- 
minal supremacy over that ele- 
ment, and not absolutely condu- 
cive to the comfort of the travel- 
lers. They were held to be ine- 
vitable, to have their source in 
the fixed economy of things, and 
to form, in fact, the only condi- 
tions upon which the voyage to 
H.... ever was or ever could be 
possible. Judge then of the won- 
der and indignation which filled 
our town when certain specula- 
tors at H.... resolved to start 
‘rival packets between the two 
ports. 

As we returned no member to 
parliament, and Jacked therefore 
the natural vent for our antago- 
nism, you may suppose that we 
did not lose the opportunity which 
now offered for developing that 
marked principle in human na- 
ture. Our vicar — who risked 
his neck twice a week with the 
hounds — launched a memorable 
philippie from the pulpit against 
the gamblers in human life who 
undertook the passage to H.... 
at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
The new company was every- 

where denounced for its avarice 
and impiety, and the few amongst 
us suspected of any alliance with 
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it were peremptorily ostracised. 
When the rival boat — the Eagle 
— made her first voyage, we 
were generally of opinion that 
some special visitation of Provi- 
dence would befall her — that 
her boiler would burst, or, at 
least, that she would founder on 
the bar at the river-mouth. So 
prevailing was this expectation, 
that I doubt whether any amount 
of premium would have induced 
the branch offices in our town 
to insure the lives of her passen- 
gers.. In spite, however, of all 
prognostics, the Eagle had the 
presumption to arrive, not only 
safely, but an hour in advance 
of the British Empire. It is true 
that this audacity was rebuked 
by shouts of execration from the 
populace, and the directors and 
their dupes had to land under an 
escort of constables, which they 
had prudently secured. But still 
I think the impression gradually 
deepened — that a vessel which 
could perform a voyage in four 
hours must be considered swifter 
than one which required five for 
the same purpose, and that supe- 
rior speed might possibly result 
in superior custom. To meet this 
emergency the vicar, who had 
doubtless specific reasons, for pro- 
nouncing eight miles an hour im- 
pious, urged the prompt construc- 
tion of a boat which should ply 
at the orthodox rate of ten. Our 
company accordingly built the 
Mercury, which achieved a com- 
plete triumph over the Eagle. 
Nothing daunted — the opposi- 
tion set a new vessel upon the 
stocks. She was to eclipse com- 
petition at once and for ever. 
She was to combine lightness 
with solidity — power with speed. 
She was to work with double en- 
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gines, and her bow was to cleave 
the water like a blade. 

This paragon was duly launch- 
ed and named the Victory; then 
towed to London for her fittings. 
On the day that she was to, per- 
form her first passage against the 
Mercury, public excitement in 
Winborough was at its climax. 
As two o’clock (the possible hour 
of arrival) drew near, both banks 
of the river and the houses that 
overlooked it were crowded with 
spectators. All the wealth, beau- 
ty, and fashion of the neighbour- 
hood were assembled on the line 
of route. The expectant mass at 
a tournament could hardly have 
been more varied or more eager 
than we. The people spoke but 
in whispers or in that subdued un- 
dertone which marks the emotion 
of suspense. The interest was in- 
deed painful, for our townsfolk 
had little hope as to the result 
of the day. They thought of the 
Victory’s double engines, and 
prepared sternly for defeat: nor 
had they any faith, as before, that 
Providence would concern itself to 
frustrate the enemy. At length 
two boomed slowly from the old 
church-steeple. The wind which 
lay towards the river bore to us 
the lingering echoes which sound- 
ed to many like a knell. 

From this moment every eye 
was strained up the winding banks 
to catch the first smoke-wreath 
from the approaching rivals. It 
was an oppressive thought that, 
before another hour was pealed 
from the belfry, their fate would 
be decided. For my part, I al- 
most wished we could have put 
back the clock, so thrilling grew 
the crisis. The crowd hardly 
breathed. An elderly gentleman, 
seized with a fit of coughing, 
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was rebuked with a concentrated 
gaze of sternness, as if he had 
committed some profane act. A 
boy, who, spite of the solemn 
occasion, gave vent to one of 
those shrill whoops, in which all 
gamins delight, actually cowered 
before the clenched fists which 
on all sides radiated to his face 
like the spokes of a wheel to its 
centre. At this juncture a mem- 
ber of the Midland Hunt, whose 
course had Jain up the river, was 
seen galloping up on the oppo- 
site bank. When within ear-shot 
he drew rein, and shouted from 
stentorian lungs: ,,The Victory’s 
at Mallett’s Dean, and half-a-mile 
a-head!” Having said this, he 
turned to the right and plunged 
into Lea Thicket. 

The oracle had been uttered. 
The crowd gave a heavy sigh, 
but it was partly of relief. We 
had scarcely looked for better 
news, and it was something that, 
though beaten, we should not be 
disgraced. For a few minutes 
there was a slight hum, which 
again lapsed into silence. At 
length a cry broke forth, ,,There, 
there by the poplars!” Loolsing 
to that curve of the mazy river 
where groups of those trees stood 
like sentinels, we saw a trail of 
fire flash along their clumps. An 
intervening hill for a moment baf- 
fled our view, but almost instant- 
ly the red stream rounded the 
hill-base. Not till then did we 
see that the flame — flame with- 
out smoke — issued from a black 
funnel, in front of which a tall 
slender mast stood defined. There 
was no longer donbt. It was the 
Victory! On she came with spec- 
tral speed — flags streaming from 
bow, mast, and stern; funnel flar- 
ing from her heart of fire. And 
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behind her — rounding the hill 
with grand emulation, and with 
billows of ebon smoke blown be- 
hind her like hair — dashed the 
Mercury. 

»Half-a-mile behind!” cried one; 
,not a hundred yards.” 

»A hundred! — Say fifty”, re- 
plied another, after an interval. 

»Lhat was two minutes since”, 
was the rejoinder; ,,for see, neigh- 
bour, she gains — she gains!” 

Yes; for, as we afterwards 
learned, the Victory’s engines 
were too heavy for her build. In 
passing our terrace, the Mereury 
(she had reserved her power for 
a grand dénouement) shot by her 
antagonist, and from the decks of 
the former, till then silent, burst 
forth the air of the Conquering 
Hero, drowned in the hurrahs 
that rolled from bank to bank, 
and in the pealing bells, which 
on the mere chance of such a 
result, had been ordered to pro- 
claim it. I can well remember 
how I clapped my hands in sym- 
pathy with honest Roxby, who 
thought the subject epic in its 
interest, and whose sketch of it 
arrived at the dignity of an en- 
graving. I can still see dear 
little Cyril leap into the air, wav- 
ing his tiny fist in congratula- 
tion. 

I have said that this contest, 
besides its public importance, is- 
sued in momentous results to our- 
selves. The first of these — I 
may as well tell it at once, as 
you would never guess it — was 
Lady Naseby’s first visit to my 
parents. Our terrace probably 
commanded a better and more 
convenient view of the river than 
any spot near the town. So keen 
and general was the desire to 
witness the steam-race, that the 
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Countess herself, it was hinted 
to my father, might possibly be 
won to honour him with her pre- 
sence. 

Dr. Woodford’s reception of this 
news, though rather stately, was, 
it seems, sufficiently courteous. 
The due formalities were exchang- 
ed between the castle and our- 
selves, and on the eventful morn- 
ing the Countess actually arrived. 
Cyril and I had lain awake hours 
the night before, speculating upon 
her dress and retinue. We fully 
expected that she would be pre- 
ceded by medieval horsemen with 
banners aud trumpets — that she 
would wear a coronet and velvet 
robe, and that her train would 
be borne by pages in white sa- 
tin. No doubt it was a momen- 
tary disappointment to see a young 
lady — she seemed young to our 
unpractised eyes — attired in the 
simplest fashion of the times. 

She was in slight mourning for 
some distant relative, and her 
dress — a lavender ground inter- 
sected with narrow stripes of black 
— set off admirably the extreme 
fairness of her complexion. Our 
brief regret at her simple attire 
was soon lost in the undefinable 
charm of the wearer. Her man- 
ner to my father would have con- 
vinced you that one of her chief 
ends in life had been realised in 
his acquaintance; and her smil- 
ing reluctance to sit until my mo- 
ther consented to take the cushion 
next her on the estrade, won our 
hearts at once. She addressed a 
question to me, at which I stam- 
mered and blushed, not from ab- 
solute shyness, but because I had 
fairly forgotten the meaning of 
her words in their music. She 
then held out her hand to Cyril, 
toyed admiringly with his light 
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golden curls, and made him share 
her hassock, with a foot so cap- 
tivating in its chaussure of black 
silk and morocco, that it seemed 
quite impossible it could ever have 
trampled upon hearts in the un- 
feeling way ascribed to it by re- 
port. Censorious people might 
call Lady Naseby a flirt, and say 
that she cared only for excite- 
ment, for archery-meetings, races, 
and private theatricals. To us 
this was as libellous as the as- 
sertion by the same authorities 
that she was forty, and that her 
courtesy to my father arose from 
motives connected with the ap- 
proaching election for the shire. 
My mother judged very diffe- 
rently from these slanderers when 
the Countess, on taking leave, 
hoped that she would think well 
enough of the owner of Naseby 
to trust herself within its walls. 
She must come to luncheon, the 
Countess insisted, some early day, 
and she would of course bring 
with her the Fair One with the 
Golden Locks. So, with some 
slight confusion as to sex, the 
peeress had designated Cyril. As 
to Cyril himself, she hoped he 
had already found that Lady Na- 
seby was not so terrible a per- 
son. She assured him that she 
was not married to any of those 
naughty giants of whom he had 
doubtless read. On the contrary 
— here she gave her hand to 
my father — she was a very ti- 
mid person: too timid almost to 
ask a person of learning and 
thought like him, to waste an hour 
with her in the beech-groves of 
Naseby. Still, philosophers were 
sometimes benevolent, and might 
not deem the time wasted that 
conferred pleasure. She would 
not, therefore, quite despair, &c. 
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Think of all this said to my 
poor tabooed father by such a 
person and in such a presence — 
for my mother had thought it 
courteous to Lady Naseby to pro- 
vide seats for Mrs. Colonel Mas- 
singham, the banker, the vicar, 
and several others known at the 
Hall; — think of all this, I say, 
and you may guess why it was 
so hard for Mrs. Woodford to keep 
in her tears. 

As the Countess glided into her 
carriage, even my father’s look 
of calm politeness seemed soften- 
ing into pleasant emotion; but the 
feeling was arrested midway, and 
changed into a mournful smile. 
Better than his wife he knew the 
game of the world and the value 
of its counters. 

From that hour, however, Doc- 
tor Woodford’s position in our 
town was singularly changed. 
His religious doubts, before brand- 
ed as presumptuous, were now 
lamented as unfortunate. Before, 
he had heen a sceptic, now he 
was an inquirer. The policy had 
once been to denounce him; but 
the vicar now observed over his 
whist, that true Christianity should 
appeal to the erring by kindness 
and persuasion, rather than by 
invective. It was curious, how- 
ever, that my father alone reap- 
ed the benefit of this enlightened 
view. We had other doubters 
in the town — men of no great 
worldly importance — whose dif- 
ficulties were less tenderly hand- 
led. I was perplexed then to 
know why my father’s absence 
from church should excite only a 
kind of sentimental interest, while 
the same habit in Mr. Shipworth 
the druggist, and Mr. Speers the 
metaphysical schoolmaster, expos- 
ed them to fierce reproaches and 
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loss of patronage. I am afraid 
I could give the reason now. 
Invitations to my parents be- 
gan to multiply. Their acquain- 
tance was desired by our best 
families. The impulse of both my 
father and my mother regarded 
separately, would have led them 
to preserve their secluded course 
of life. But the wife hoped to 
dispel her husband’s pensive re- 
veries by a social stimulus; and 
he was anxious, on his part, that 
he should regain the position 
from which his opinions had ex- 
cluded her. To a limited extent, 
therefore, the proffered civilities 
were accepted. Amongst other 
results of this change was an in- 
timacy gradually formed between 
my mother and the banker’s wife. 
Of five children there now sur- 
vived to this lady but one — the 
little Amelia, god-daughter of the 
countess. There was something 
‘in my mother’s disposition and 
manner peculiarly grateful to a 
mourner’s heart, and this quality 
was the bond between herself and 
Mrs. Latham. In due time, Ame- 
lia was permitted to interchange 
visits with Cyril and myself, and 
we became constant playmates. 
It was soon plain to me that 
Cyril was the little lady’s favou- 
rite. He was then nine; she was 
more than a year his junior. Yet 
her beauty was even then strik- 
ing, and Cyril’s sense of it suffi- 
ciently vivid to account for her 
preference. Her complexion was 
of the clearest olive. Her dark 
eyes had an intense expression 
of truth and tenderness. Her figure 
was lithe and graceful, and there 
was a demure quiet in her man- 
ner which seemed to temper the 
rare susceptibility of her look. 
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It was not without a pang that 
I who had hitherto been Cyril's 
twin companion found myself gra- 
dually supplanted. He was never 
unkind, but 1 felt that I was no 
longer a need to him. If I join- 
ned in the little dramas which he 
was so fond of improvising, I was 
sure to be cast for the parts of 
the evil magician, or the ogress, 
or the implacable queen, while 
Amelia was invariably the en- 
chanted princess, or the beautiful 
captive, and Cyril the knightly 
deliverer. He was accustomed to 
sketch these dramatic characters 
with his pencil, and I was some- 
times keenly pained by the very 
inferior personal attractions as- 
signed to me. He could not un- 
derstand why I should be griev- 
ed, since he had always a kiss 
and a smile for me. Yet when 
he wound his arm around the 
little stranger, and strolled with 
her under the limes, I felt some- 
how as if 1 had better not walk 
there, and I could not bear him 
to say, ,,Come, Lucy, we will let 
you!” That we hurt me much. 

About this time, Cyril was seiz- 
ed with a fever so prostrating 
that for days we despaired of 
his recovery. He was scarcely 
himself again when our dear mo- 
ther fell dangerously ill. She had 
nursed her sick boy with a de- 
voted love which, indeed, he well 
repaid, and her anxiety had de- 
veloped very serious symptoms 
of a latent malady. Yet our pray- 
ers and tears seemed to prevail. 
She was restored to us, though 
slowly. 

I am not sure that this period 
of my mother’s convalescence was 
not the happiest in my whole 
childhood. It was much joy to 
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mark the gradual stages of her 
recovery — first, the pillowed 
chair in her bed-room; next, the 
transition to the library; then, to 
the garden-parlour, with the win- 
dow partly open to admit the 
summer air; finally, to the gar- 
den and the lime-walk. Nature 
itself seemed glad of her recove- 
ry. She had left us for her sick 
room in an ungenial spring. She 
came back to us in the festival 
of flowers, with rich, light, warm 
breezes, and sweet odours. My 
father’s joy, beneath which an in- 
ner hope stirred like sap, shed a 
new influence on our life. We 
trusted, too, not only that the 
danger but that the cause of dis- 
ease had been vanquished. The 
sudden faintness and the keen 
spasm had ceased to warn us by 
how frail a tenure we held our 
dear one, 

One lovely Sunday evening my 
mother, Cyril, the little Amelia, 
and myself had been to the even- 
ing service at Lea church, a dis- 
tance of two miles. We had heard 
from one whose pure life was the 
comment on his doctrine, those 
truths which point to the immor- 
tal future, and which seem never 
so affecting as when addressed 
to the lowly or secluded vil- 
lager. 

How minutely all that belongs 
to that evening revives for me 
now —the golden rays that pour- 
ed through the mellow twilight 
of the church, glancing on the 
minister’s white head, then slant- 
ing abruptly from the pulpit, like 
a broken sun-spear, bronzing the 
dusky pews, tipping Cyril’s curls, 
and the purple ribbon of Amelia’s 
hat, and finally flowing across 
the aisle in a rill of glory. Years 
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after, Cyril’s pencil reproduced 
the scene. 

The church-yard comes back 
to me dotted with the returning 
villagers — the peasant patriarch 
with his hale, cheerful look; the 
village belle for the time serious, 
nor heedful of the swain, blue- 
coated and yellow-vested, who 
with bashful longing, followed her 
afar. I hear my mother’s gentle 
voice in talk with some rural 
grand-dame. I see her smile 
which more than repays the cot- 
tage-girl for her offered roses — 
those roses which, wandering from 
the near garden, shunned not the 
domain of death. 

With light hearts we trip over 
the stile into the lane festooned 
with convolvulus and honeysuckle. 
Like the bees that part from that 
flower yet return tempted by its 
sweetness, we children dart on 
before my mother, soon to clu- 
ster round her again. How young 
she looks. How blithely she talks! 
What makes her so happy to- 
night? Is it the words of solace 
which she has heard — the lux- 
uriant beauty of the lane, and 
the purpling glow of the uplands; 
or is it a sense of that peace 
which she has watched slowly 
dawning on my father’s mind? 

The lane now opens on mea- 
dows that skirt the river, and on 
the bank my father comes to meet 
us. There was something almost 
infantile in the wife’s reception 
of her husband. She marked the 
new welcome smile on his face, 
and sprang to meet him with 
outstretched hands. Though the 
evening was sultry, she walked 
on rapidly and with a kind of 
buoyant exultation. It was some 
time before, at my father’s re- 
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quest, her pace slackened. By 
degrees her quick, cheerful tones 
subsided into a low, sweet utte- 
rance, and from the few words 
which reached me, I knew that 
they were recalling past times, 
living over again the romance of 
youth. Discursing thus, they gain- 
ed the stone stairs which led from 
the river to our terrace by a side- 
gate. 

She bent over each of us chil- 
dren as we passed through, and 
kissed us fondly. She was al- 
ways tender, but there was an 
earnestness in her embrace that 
went direct to our hearts: Cyril’s 
eyes and mine were filled with 
tears. The sun was setting glo- 
riously ; the crimson fire went 
slowly down behind a screen of 
woods, while above the mirroring 
river hung fleecy clouds of gold, 
as if reluetant to fade. All was 
still except the hum of the be- 
lated bee or the drip of the boat- 
man’s oar. My mother sat on a 
bench beneath the lime-trees, and 
we were silent. At last my fath- 
er took her hand: 

There must”, said he, ,,be an 
Infinite Goodness over the world! 
Reason, perhaps, may never solve 
the problem, but our hearts are 
truer than our thoughts.” 

She gave him a look of unut- 
terable joy, and pressed her lips 
upon his hand. He began again 
to speak, but she threw up her 
arm with a sharp, quick gesture 
and a faint cry; then sank gently 
backward. For a minute we 
deemed her entranced in some 
emotion too sacred to be dispell- 
ed; but when, after a pause, my 
father raised her, and gazed into 
her face, there was no mistak- 
ing, even in the deepening sha- 
dows, its marble pallor. He bent 
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over what had been his wife. A 
life pure and blessed as that of 
the summer eve had vanished 
with its latest beams. 


CHAPTER II. 


I will pass rapidly over the 
events of some years. 

The blow of my mother’s sud- 
den death fell with a different re- 
sult upon each member of her 
family. To my father, for whom 
most might have been feared, it 
came the most gently. I can see 
now that the very depth of his 
love became hisconsolation. Could 
that love — nourished by the vir- 
tues of the lost, yearning for fu- 
ture and eternal reunion, most 
vital when all visible trace of its 
object had been swept away — 
could that love be given but in 
mockery, or issue from a source 
less than Divine? 

It was on Cyril that the shock 
at first bore most heavily. He 
wept convulsively, and for days 
gave himself up to a silence like 
despair. But the wistful affection 
of his playmate Amelia won him 
in time to utter his grief, and the 
utterance assuaged it. Again they 
walked beneath the limes, and 
now it was the girl’s childish 
arm that clasped and upheld her 
companion. 

For myself, I was at first too 
much stunned by the wound to 
realise its severity. The proofs 
of my loss had to meet me sud- 
denly and repeatedly — as it 
were, at the sharp corners of ex- 
perience — before I was convinc- 
ed. In the hall still hung my 
mother’s garden bonnet; in her 
chamber was the volume she had 
left unclosed. I lay for nights 
listening to the tick of the hall- 
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clock from my open bed-room, and 
expecting a gentle step upon the 
stair, before I knew that it would 
come no more. But although the 
worst was brought home to me 
so gradually, my grief was not 
the less deep. Though I strove 
to be a comfort to my father, a 
secret pining for the love which 
I had lost grew within me. I 
longed intensely, constantly — 
as I now feel, sinfully — to be 
again with my mother, to sleep 
and only wake inherarms. This 
wish to follow her might have 
wrought its own fulfilment, but 
for a visit paid us by my mater- 
nal uncle. His duties as my moth- 
er’s trustee had brought him from 
the south of France, where he 
resided. There was that in my 
face and manner which plainly 
denoted failing health, and at my 
uncle’s entreaties, I was allowed 
— nay, commanded, for I yield- 
ed most reluctantly — to return 
with him ‘ 

Change and time did their heal- 
ing work for me. I remained in 
France for three years, that pe- 
riod being broken by a long vi- 
sit from my father and Cyril. 
When I came back, Dr. Wood- 
ford had removed to London, and 
my brother was at school. We 
saw but little of the latter, even 
during holidays, as he spent part 
of them with friends at Winbo- 
rough. At the end of three or 
four years more, I again went to 
France — this time to complete my 
education — and returned to be- 
come mistress of my father’s house. 
Cyril was then residing with him 
in town. Greatly to the delight 
of Roxby, my brother had shown 
a marked bias for the career of 
a painter, and was now a student 
in the Academy. As for my fath- 
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younger, so genial and serene 


was his expression. Cyril, whose 
health had become established, 
was now a stripling of more than 
twenty. Icould not but be proud 
of him — of his face, bright with 
kindness and intelligence, and of 
his simple, frank bearing. Then 
at times he had my mother’s old 
look of placid affection, especially 
in those moments of reverie to 
which he had been prone from 
childhood. Of course we revert- 
ed to old friends, especially to 
the Lathams. Before long I dis- 
covered a portrait which Cyril 
had recently taken of his early 
playmate Amelia. It represented 
Miss Latham at eighteen. I re- 
called easily the face, classically- 
regular, with its pure tint of olive, 
the clear earnest eyes, and the 
old demure look now refined in- 
to a sentiment of dignity. 

When, in a few week’s time, 
Cyril left us for a short visit to 
Winborough, I was at no loss to 
guess his chief motive for the 
journey. During his absence I 
learned from my father that the 
lad’s intimacy with the Lathams 
had continued until his departure 
for London. My brother, he said, 
was somewhat reserved upon the 
subject of Amelia, and had cer- 
tainly made no formal disclosure 
ot his feelings; but they were to- 
lerably evident, nevertheless. My 
father had no doubt, too, that 
the state of affairs was under- 
stood by the Lathams, whose: 
cordiality might be regarded as 
a sanction. 

Tt is by no meas my purpose 
to write a history of myself, but 
I may touch for a minute upon 
an interest which — though the 
main one in my own life — is 
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merely incidental to this narra- 
tive. During a Swiss tour with 
my uncle, I met with my fate — 
which, let me once for-all say, 
is a most happy one — in Mr. 
BDiszies , an English barrister, now 
my husband. The sentiment which 
woke to life, amid the romance 
of lake and mountains, had in a 
few months grown hardy enough 
to brave the dull skies of Eng- 
land and to knock pertinaciously 
at the door of a prosaic London 
house. To dismiss figure, Mr. 
became a guest at our fire- 
On the night of Cyril’s 
expected return, he had spoken 
to me such words as — when 
the hearer can echo them — make 
the epoch of life. Mr. F..... had 
taken his leave, and I was sitt- 
ing alone, lost in delicious mus- 
ing, my feet on the fender, when 
the door opened abruptly and 
Cyril entered. 

His look was so haggard, the 
voice in which he uttered his 
brief greeting was so husky, the 
lips that kissed me formed so 
mechanically into a channel for 
the smile that would not flow, 
that for a moment I doubted his 
identity. ,,What has happened, 
Cyril?” I asked, approaching the 
chair on which, still in his tra- 
velling dress, he sank motionless 
and silent. He roused himself, 
and answered evasively, in a tone 
that vainly affected indifference. 
Suddenly his manner changed. 
He inquired earnestly for my fath- 
er; then spoke at random of 
household affairs, and became 
quite voluble on matters of trivial 
import. He plunged the poker 
into the fire, remarked that the 
night was bitter, and again fell 
into silence. 

The springs of my love — re- 
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plenished it might be by my own 
great joy — welled towards him. 
I knelt by his side, wound my 
arm around him, and reminded 
him of all the bonds of our child- 
hood. I urged him, for our moth- 
er’s sake, not, not to shut up his 
heart from me. I spoke of the 
old times when I had trembled 
for his life, and vowed to make 
it happy if God would preserve it. 

He turned to me with a soften- 
ed aspect, kissed my forehead, 
and murmured, ,Ah! Lucy, you 
should have let me go!” 

The words were not meant for 
a complaint. They had escaped 
him almost unconsciously; but 
they gave me a new right to plead 
with him. By the time of my 
father’s return I had won Cyril 
to tell us all. 

The cherished dream of his life 
— the dream so sacred that he 
could never shape it into words 
—had been cruelly dispelled On 
his visit to Winborough he had 
been received by Amelia with an 
air of sadness and constraint, and 
by Mr. Latham with a cold for- 
mality at first unaccountable. Tor- 
tured by suspense, my brother 
sought an explanation, when the 
banker replied that, although 
wishing always to regard Cyril 
as a friend, it had become ne- 
cessary to warn him that no clos- 
er relationship could be sanc- 
tioned. Mr. Latham added, that 
he made this statement wth pain, 
but that circumstances rendered 
it a duty. 

Heartless! heartless!” cried my 
father, wringing Cyril’s hand. 

I had never seen Dr. Wood- 
ford so roused. His sense of 
justice was outraged. He knew 
well that Cyril’s love for Amelia, 
though not directly avowed, had 
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been long known to the Lathams 
and tacitly encouraged. 

,And Amelia herself?” I asked. 

Mr. Latham, it appeared, had 
withstood Cyril’s demand to take 
leave of her. My brother remon- 
strated, and angry words ensued. 
Mr. Latham, by some taunt on 
the young artist’s profession, stung 
his high spirit to retort, and Ame- 
lia had by accident entered the 
room as my brother, with flushed 
cheek and indignant tones, repell- 
ed the affront. 

In a hard sareastic tone the 
banker thanked Cyril for alleviat- 
ing the pain of parting by a de- 
meanour which showed that furth- 
er intercourse would have been 
undesirable. Amelia, who had 
witnessed my brother’s incensed 
manner, but not the provocation 
which caused it, addressed him 
in language which, though gentle 
and mournful, conveyed a deep 
reproach. Reproach from her at 
such a moment overcame the poor 
Jad altogether, and in order to 
conceal his feelings he took an 
abrupt farewell and left the house. 

I suffered too much on Cyril’s 
account to be very tulerant to 


Amelia. ,,She did not deserve 
such love!” JI exclaimed impe- 
tuously. 


He rose, took my hand, and 
said in that low, governed voice 
that belongs to deepest emotion, 
»You meant this kindly, Lucy; 
but do not say it again — do 
not even think it, as you love 
me. I have known Amelia too 
long, too well, to doubt her good- 
ness. The knowledge of it is all 
that consoles me. I may have 
been no more to her than a friend 
— a dear friend; I never may 
be more; but I can be grateful 
to her for the past. While trust- 
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ing in herself, I can even bear 
to know that she was not destin- 
edfor me. I can hope and strive. 
Without that}trust I do not think 
I could.” 

He then told us that he had 
written, asking her forgiveness for 
the angry words which he had 
uttered to her father, and beg- 
ging a reply, however brief, to 
soften the anguish of such a se- 
paration. He said no more upon 
the subject, but for days after 
when the postman’s knock was 
heard I marked a quick tremor 
shoot over the fixed calm of his 
face. It was still more sad to 
note the listless quiet with which 
he took up his letters in that 
further season when hope deferr- 
ed had sickened the heart. At 
length one morning the post brought 
him the Winborough Guardian. 
We happened to be alone. After 
a few minutes’ perusal he silently 
handed me the paper, directing 
me with his finger to one short 
paragraph. It told with all the 
transparent mystery of provincial 
gossip that ,unless rumour were 
more than ordinarily faithless, an 
eloquent divine well known at 
Winborough might shortly be ex- 
pected to lead to the hymeneal 
altar the only daughter of Mr. 
L...., the eminent banker.” 

I could only utter ,,Cyril”, and 
cling to his erect steady form, 
as if I had most needed com- 
fort. 

God bless her!” he said after 
a pause; his voice was scarcely 
above a whisper, but clear and 
firm. 

I could not restrain myself. 
»She has dealt falsely with you!’s 
I cried, 

yl think not”, he answered ; 
»but were it so, I should still say 
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God bless her —she would then 
need it more.” 

Mr. Latham’s changed conduct 
to Cyril seemed now accounted 
for. We had before learned that 
Lady Naseby — by this time ad- 
vanced in life, and lately recover- 
ed from severe illness — had pass- 
ed into a state of hypochondria 
which she was pleased to term 
religious conviction. To expiate 
the sin of a life whose pleasures 
and graces had been superficial, 
she had become an ascetic and 
a bigot. Her contrition, even 
though sincere, was as merely 
external as the enjoyments and 
the charms which she had abjur- 
ed. On the death of the old vi- 
ear she had been influential in 
the appointment of his successor 
—a teacher who confounded pe- 
nance with repentance to her 
heart's content. What I then 
surmised was afterwards proved. 
Lady Naseby, whose will was 
law to Mr. Latham, had endeay- 
oured to promote a union between 
the new vicar and her god-daught- 
er Amelia. Cyril had himself found 
this gentleman a favoured and 
even an intimate guest at Mr. 
Latham’s table. 

My brother went out that day; 
how he passed it I never knew, 
but when he returned there was 
a placidity, almost a cheerful- 
ness in his manner that told of 
a struggle undergone and endad. 
My father and myself abstained 
from all reference to it. It was 
only by a certain gentleness, so 
to speak, in the footfalls of our 
thoughts that one could have 
guessed there was a grief to be 
tended; it was only by the soft- 
ness of Cyril’s look that you could 
have told that tendance was un- 
derstood. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


At that time there was no rail- 
way to Winborough, and we were 
consequently almost entirely cut 
off from its interest and its news. 
Cyril’s younger friends there eith- 
er removed or became absorbed 
in the pursuits of life, and all 
communications from the old town 
gradually ceased. 

The morning after the events 
just related found Cyril early in 
his studio. From that time his la- 
bours, interrupted for months, were 
steadily resumed. It was a deep 
interest for us, as years went by, 
to watch the young artist’s ad- 
vance. The first book that he 
illustrated, his first picture in the 
exhibition, the first generous cri- 
ticism that pointed out his ripen- 
ing genius, were all epochs in 
our family history. The world 
now knows his pictures well — 
those stories of fireside happiness 
and domestic heroism which have 
touched and cheered many a spec- 
tator. 

Not even in his art did Cyril 
make any conscious allusion to 
the one memory which I knew 
had never left him. If in child 
or maiden I caught glimpses of 
it, the expression, not the featu- 
res, revealed them. They were 
the records of an influence un- 
known even to himself. 

Time rolled by; I was a wife 
and a mother. In his own circle, 
whether sharing in my children’s 
‘games, or surrounded by that 
true brotherhood of genius who 
own a new tie in deserved suc- 
cess, Cyril was still the same, 
equable and genial, though never 
hilarious. 

One May evening — a balmy 
evening, that almost redeemed the 
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character of the month — he en- 
tered our little parlour at Kens- 
ington. My husband was at the 
time reading aloud a notice of 
Cyril’s new picture just exhibited, 
and then considered his master- 
piece’ We welcomed him, there- 
fore, with more than usual hap- 
piness. He looked happy himself. 
There was in his face the restful 


joy of one who had achieved ho- 


nour bravely to use it nobly —a 
feeling this so distinct from va- 
nity or pride, that it consists 
with the very humblest moments 
of man’s experience. 

»My visit might hardly have 
been so welcome”, said Cyril to 
my husband, ,,had you foreseen 
its object. That is nothing less 
than to rob you of your wife for 
a week.” 

He then told us that there had 
sprung up within him a sudden 
and peremptory yearning — a 
thirst, he called it — to see Win- 
borough and the haunts of his 
childhood once again, and in com- 
pany with his sister. My kind 
husband’s consent was readily 
gained, Our preparations were 
hastily made, and on the atfter- 
noon of the following day we 
were whirling at the rate of thir- 
ty miles an hour towards our 
first home. 

It seemed strange to me to de- 
sert the old coach-road by which, 
many years before, I had trayell- 
ed to London; strange, instead 
of nooky village inns with bux- 
om, apron-smoothing landladies, 
to find slate-roofed, naked-look- 
ing stations — innovations from 
which at that time the old terri- 
torial families of trees and flowers 
stood disdainfully aloof. When 
we approached towns, I sighed 
in yain for the winding horn and 
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the clatter over the stones, and 
felt hurt at the usurpation of the 
railway-bell and whistle. I would 
have found every mile-stone lead- 
ing to dear old Winhorough just 
as I had left it. Cyril, who had 
seen the place more recently, was 
prepared for changes, but they 
pained me extremely. 

At the end of our journey — 
it was then night —I could scar- 
cely set foot in Naseby Arms om- 
nibus, from a sense that it had 
injuriously displaced the defanet 
Monarch coach. I was positive- 
ly wroth to see the quaint, red- 
bricked Naseby Arms of yore now 
fronted with stucco and trans- 
formed into a hotel. The cham- 
ber-maids of past days had been 
lively and smiling; the new la- 
dies of the bed-chamber were re- 
served and mincing. The wai- 
ters of old ran about in jackets, 
and cried ,,coming!” Their suc- 
cessors, grave in tailed coats and 
and starch, glided before fyou 
like ghosts, and, like them, wait- 
ed until you broke the spell of 
silence by speaking first. It was 
not until Cyril and I were seated 
in a snug room at our little tea- 
table that my spirits revived. The 
first thing that did me good was 
the sight of a venerable urn of 
obsolete shape and battered sides. 
Shortly after, the waiter brought 
us tea-cakes of a kind peculiar 
to the district, and emitting a 
scorched, oveny sort of perfume. 
Had the scent been that of helio- 
trope, violet, or verbena, it could 
not so have touched me. That 
long-lost odour sent me back to 
the bright wide-ranged grate of 
the kitchen in Pollux Lane. I 
am not ashamed to say that I 
wept, and felt that I was once 
more at Winborough. 
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Cyril now told me that while 
entering the inn he had been re- 
cognised by Roxby the artist. I 
was glad to hear that my broth- 
er had. asked this old friend to 
join us. He had gone home — 
as I surmised, for purposes of 
the toilet; but they must have 
been accomplished rapidly, as he 
presented himself in a few minu- 
tes. The dear old man was much 
altered. His hair was grey, his 
face ploughed up in anxious li- 
nes, and he had contracted a 
stoop. But for the quick viva- 
cious eye, I might not have known 
him. Without at first noticing 
me, he seized Cyril’s hands, work- 
ed them as if they had been 
handles of a pump, and laughed 
till he cried while speaking of 
his former pupil’s success.  ,,I 
knew he had it in him!” he shout- 
ed exultingly. 

Touching on his own prospects 
the good man was somewhat sub- 
dued. His nature was too buoy- 
ant to despond easily; but he hint- 
ed that the patron who was, some 
day, to discover his genius, was 
rather late in making his appea- 
rance. It was not envy, but a 
dawning knowledge of life as he 
neared its close, that made him 
observe to me, — ,,Perhaps the 
nobleman who is to find me out 
might have done so before this; 
if, like your brother, I had paint- 
ed modern people instead of Ho- 
mer’s gods.” Of course, we did 
our best to cheer our old friend, 
one of whose pictures Cyril pre- 
dicted, would soon be exhibited. 
I thought my brother too san- 
guine, but the picture — a far 
more finished one than I could 
have expected — was, in due 
time, seen on the walls of the 
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academy, and found a liberal 
purchaser. 

Our first pilgrimage, next day, 
was to the resting-place of our 
beloved mother. We then re-en- 
tered the town, delaying by a sort 
of tacit understanding our visit 
to the old house. 

Jubb’s old shop, in the mar- 
ket-place, was now kept by another 
proprietor. It gloried in plate- 
glass windows, and styled itself 
Metropolitan Emporium.” Per- 
kins, the patrician hair-dresser, 
had vanished, and slept, per- 
chance, among unnoted townsfolk 
who had never been summoned 
to the Hall. His son, a young 
gentleman, whose revolutionary 
ideas might have hastened the 
old man’s decline, had joined the 
business of toyseller to that of 
hair-dresser, and dispensed toys 
and marbles to noisy urchins in 
those erst silent precincts, where 
his awful father had once shred 
their locks. Sparkes, the book- 
seller, had retired, and his win- 
dow, under the sway of his suc- 
cessor, was distinguished by nu- 
merous denunciating pamphlets 
from the pen of the new vicar, 
— The way to the Pit — levell- 
ed at poor De lOrme and his 
Comedians, and A Snare for the 
Young, directed against the race- 
ball, may instance the commodi- 
ties that were to be had within. 
As we approached the shop a 
carriage drove up, and we saw 
protrude a gouty-looking foot, 
swathed, rather than clad, in a 
very ample velvet slipper. The 
tenant of the carriage got out 
with difficulty, though aided by 
her servant, She dropped a gold- 
headed stick on which she Jean- 
ed. Cyril stooped and gave it 
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to her. The lady steadied her- 
self, and a gleam of gracious feel- 
ing softened her sharp, sad face. 
By that sign only could we have 
recognised the once brilliant Coun- 
tess of Naseby. 

We passed into the High Street, 
and were nearing Pollux Lane. 
I felt the arm on which I leaned 
tighten, nor was I surprised when 
Cyril said that he had letters to 
post, and begged me to precede 
him, by a few minutes, to the 
old house. I knew that the sub- 
dued emotions of life were surg- 
ing on his firmness, and that he 
waited for the tide to ebb. 

We took different ways. In a 
minute or two I reached the lane. 
the corner shop, still a grocer’s, 
was new, so dazzling that the 
reticent Nettleship would have 
scorned to own it. Glass jars 
with crystallised candies refracted 
the sunlight. Confections of fruit 
lay temptingly in  half-opened 
boxes, on the lids of which the 
peasants of all Europe, stimulated, 
no doubt, by thelr propinquity to 
such dainties, were performing 
their national dances. I might 
not have known where I was, 
but for the measured thump of 
the steam-engine, which worked 
a mill on the opposite bank of 
the river. The sound, so fami- 
liar to my childhood, startled me. 
Since I first heard it how many 
hearts have throbbed with love, 
grief, ambition, and then ceased 
to throb! What changes since 
then had befallen empires as well 
as house-holds! Firesides had 
been desolated — thrones over- 
turned; but that dull mechanical 
pulse beat on the same. No 
matter, I thought, it is because 
man is a spirit and lives, that his 
forms wear out. 
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I was now fairly in the lane 
— that lane where, as a girl, I 
had so often tripped on, hand-in- 
hand, with my mother. I looked 
up the archway, close by the 
surgeon’s; the groom was busy 
— as of old — polishing har- 
ness. Then I saw a tall, digni- 
fied, Queen Anne sort of house, 
picked out with stone and guard- 
ed with palisades. It was the 
Latham’s. The door was open, 
and a lazy-looking footman was 
taking a parcel from a shop-boy. 
I saw within a lamp, like that 
beneath whose cheerful beam I 
had stood in the nights of long- 
ago Christmas parties. I noted 
the very steps which the boy 
Cyril would haye kissed for love 
of the light feet that passed over 
them. 

Then with a thrill, swifter than 
sight I looked down the street 
on the opposite side; yes, there 
it stood, the quaint, straggling, 
dear old house! We had already 
learned that it was to let. A 
middle-aged woman who stood at 
the window saw me approach, 
and quickly admitted me. I made 
her understand gently that I wish- 
ed to explore the apartments alone. 
Then I went into the old panell- 
ed-room, and into the little libra- 
ry — neither of them much al- 
tered save for being unfurnished, 
I went up-stairs into my former 
bed-chamber, then into my moth- 
er’s, then into the drawing-room, 
and looked out upon the grass- 
plot, the lime walk, and the ri- 
ver. Finally, I bent my way to 
the garden, longing to muse be- 
neath the shadows of the green, 
transparent leaves. 

But I was disappointed of so- 
litude. Turning into the walk I 
saw before me, a lady, simply 
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but elegantly dressed, and engag- 
ed in binding up a straggling 
creeper. She performed this task 
with a care and gentleness that 
went to my heart, for every leaf- 
fibre in the old place was dear 
to me, and I felt as if, instead 
of a plant, she had bound up a 
/ memory. 

She moved on with a slow easy 
‘grace, now and then delaying to 
root out some overgrown weed, 
or to free some entangled rose 
which peered up helplessly amid 
the tall grasses between the limes. 
But that I knew the house was 
to let I should have supposed 
her at home. At Jength a thorn- 
tree, that lay half levelled, barr- 
ed her path. Raising her arm 
to set aside the intruder she stood 
in a more open spot. The mazy 
light glided down her dress and 
made a bright island at her feet. 
As she turned her face suddenly, 
it met me like arevelation. Though 
years had past since I saw the 
girl of eighteen in Cyril’s sketch, 
and though she now wore a sub- 
dued veiled kind of expression, I 
did not, for a moment, mistake 
Amelia Latham. 

Did I see her again with re- 
sentment or with yearning? , Per- 
haps with a mixture of both. 
Could she feel pleasure in a scene 
that must recal the hopes she had 
destroyed? If not, what brought 
her there? It flashed upon me 
that Cyril would join me almost 
instantly. What was to be done? 

Jadvanced towards her. It was 
clear, from her face, that she had 
no recollection of me. I inquir- 
ed, if the house had been to let 
long. 

»About a year”, she replied. 

I said, in a careless manner, 
that the place was prettily situat- 
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ed, but forlorn and ill-kept — 
capable, indeed, of great impro- 
vement. 

»Lastes vary so much”, she an- 
swered, adjusting her shawl. 

»These old limes”, I pursued, 
»interrupt the view. They ought 
to be felled.” 

She favoured me with a look 
almost haughty in its coldness 
She could only repeat that tastes 
varied. The future tenant would 
of course indulge his own. 

Then she would not like, I 
thought, to see the dear old trees 
cut down. 

She bent her head slightly, as if 
to leave me; but I said, quickly, 
»Lhe place has some interest for 
me. It once belonged to a family 
that I knew.” 

»lndeed!” 

lo the Woodfords.” 

There was a moment's silence. 
Then she answered steadily, ,,The 
Woodfords were also friends of 
my own. Have you seen them 
lately ?” 

» Very lately”, I said, presery- 
ing my forced incognita. I could 
not have avowed myself without 
giving way. 

It was she who spoke next. 
She inquired after my father, then 
after Lucy (myself), who, she was 
pleased to say, had been kind to 
her as a child. ,,Perhaps”, she add- 
ed, ,,they may remember me, Ame- 
lia Latham.” 

Still Amelia Latham, then! In 
a softened tone I said, ,,Lucy will 
be obliged to you, But you have 
not asked after her brother.” 

» What, the artist?” she replied, 
busying herself with a lilac bush. 

»ves, the distinguished artist. 
His very first picture, News from 
the Colony, brought him into no- 
tice”... 
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»You mean, The Leave-taking”, 
she observed, ,,that was his first 
picture.” 

Her memory was better than 
his sister's. 

»His last picture has been much 
liked, Miss Latham, the one call- 
ed —” I paused wilfully, and tapp- 
ed my forehead. 

The lilac bush shook as a low 
murmuring voice answered from it, 
Old Times.” 

She was right again. 

In a minute she looked up calm- 
ly, and walked by my side. _,,Tell 
me more”, she said, ,,of Cyril Wood- 
ford. He is well?” 


yAnd happy?” 

»No great life is an unbroken 
calm; but he seems content.” 

»And is he still —?” 

Unmarried?” One woman can 
of course guess another’s question. 
Yes, still unmarried. He has ne- 
ver forgotten some youthful ideal, 
who, from all that I have heard, 
little deserved such preference. It 
comes from the romance of the 
artist’s temperament, I suppose, 
that, spite of proof, he clings to 
his illusion still.” 

She linked her arm into mine, 
and there was a pause. At last 
she said, ,,Women must judge wo- 
men gently.” 

True; but in this case”, I urg- 
ed, ,,where they had been boy and 
girl together, played the same ga- 
mes, shared the same innocent 
joys and griefs; the wrong was no 
common one. To renounce for in- 
terest the affection that had dawn- 
ed so early, was a treason not 
only to love but to childhood. 
Well, such wrongs carry their own 
retribution, The woman's heart 
must either harden into worldli- 
ness, or, if not, how must she feel 
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as she recals the past — stands, 
perhaps, inthe old spot, views the 
old scenes, hears in fancy the ac- 
cents of love and trust which, ex- 
cept in fancy, she can hear no 
more, — knows that she has em- 
bittered for ever one noble life, 
and that a gulf divides her from 
all that was purest in her own!” 

I spoke with passionate earnest- 
ness. We had left the walk. There 
was no shrub or flower to tend 
now; but she bent over the moss- 
grown dial by the grass-plot, and 
traced its circle with her finger. 
you are severe”, she said. Then 
I saw slow heavy tears fall upon 
the dial. 

»l have pained you?” 

She looked at me frankly. ,,Not 
by your censure. I was touched 
to think that — that he could still 
trust her.” : 

She said this so falteringly that 
I could bear no more. _,,Forgive 
me”, I cried, ,,I meant not to be 
eruel; but for his sake I was fore- 
ed to learn all, Amelia, is there 
hope for him? I am Lucey, his 
sister!” 

She threw herself on my bosom, 
and we wept together. Then 
fondly, wonderingly, as if she were 
half-sister, half-child — some Per- 
dita recovered from thé elements 
— I kissed her repeatedly, and, 
her dear head leaning on my arm, 
guided her again into the walk. 
I asked her no question. I did 
not need. Who could doubt those 
eyes and that pressure of the hand? 

When we wound back through 
the alley, I saw a tall figure 
slowly descending the garden- 
steps. 

Amy”, I whispered, ,,there is 
some one coming — my compa- 
nion in this journey, can you meet 
him?” : 
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She looked at me keenly, then 
down the path, and gave me an 
assuring grasp. I walked before 
her, and met my brother advanc- 
ing. 

Cyril”, I cried, ,,prepare your- 
self! Here is a friend — a dear 
friend!” Before I could say Ame- 
lia Latham, he had read it in my 
face. A feeling leaped to his own 
so intense, that it might either 
have been bliss or anguish. But 
O! the calm that succeeded, the 
soft transfiguring smile in which 
more than the lustre of his youth 
re-dawned, She had followed me 
with extended hands. He took 
them without a word, and led 
her on. : 

I knew my part well enough 
to linger. behind. Their silence 
was soon broken. Then Cyril 
learned how his letters to Amelia, 
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and hers to him — though she 
was long ignorant that he had 
written — had been intercepted 
by her father; how the report of 
her betrothal to the vicar had ari- 
sen from his frequent visits at Mr. 
Latham’s, and from the known 
wishes of the latter for a match 
which Amelia had always resisted; 
how Mr. Latham himself, before 
his death, had revealed to her, 
with deep penitence, the stratagem 
which wrecked her hopes. She, 
too’, had been faithful to the me- 
mory of childhood. In a few days 
my father was summoned to Win- 
borough. We were four — all 
members of one family — when 
we left the town: and Cyril’s si- 
ster felt, but felt happily, that she 
had resigned to its lawful elai- 
mant a woman’s chief place in his 
heart. 
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In that wild region of mountains 
in Tasmania, called the Western 
Tier, which stretches north and 
south, over a large portion of that 
side of the island, and terminates 
only on the western coast, in high 
black precipices lashed by the 
booming billows of the ocean, two 
young men were travelling in the 
month of May, and lamenting that 
the fall of the year was about*to 
put an end to their delightful wan- 
derings. Through the long, light 
summer they had lived the life of 
nature and of freedom, which is 
the heaven of the hunter: and 
hunters they were, being natura- 


lists — hunters of plants and ot 
animals, not for the mere pleasure 
of destroying or devouring them, 
but to widen the realm, and en- 
rich the life, of science. The spi- 
rit ofthe chace was their soul and 
their life’s blood. To pursue their 
object over sea, and moor, and 
mountain; to seek out, discover, 
and make prize of something new 
and curious, was the dream of 
their existence. To rush impetu- 
ously upon some unknown thing, 
as the hunter rushes upon his 
noblest game, and to stand on 
mountain peak or in forest glen 
with waving caps, and exulting 
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» juchhe!’ as they stood before 
some beautiful object that never 
before gladdened the eye of na- 
turalist, which yet had never found 
its name or its place in the books 
of the learned, — that was their 
glory and their reward. Young 
as they were, they had traversed 
many lands, in the frozen North, 
in the flowery South, in the vast 
and wonder-fraught realms of Ame- 
rica: they had sailed on the Mis- 
sissippi, the Amazon, and the Plate, 
and revelled in the boundless fo- 
rests of Brazil. But here, at the 
antipodes, a Flora and a Fauna 
existed, exhibiting singular laws 
and modes of being, hitherto un- 
known to them. ‘They had visit- 
ed every quarter of the island, 
climbed the mountains, traced its 
shores, dived into the densest ob- 
Security of its forests, and stretch- 
ed themselves, when wearied, on 
the green banks of its streams, 
counting up and putting in order 
their acquisitions. 

From day to day they drove 
their faithful packhorse before 
them!, burdened with bundles of 
their gatherings and their supplies, 
or left him in some luxurious nook, 
while they ascended hills, or ex- 
plored woods. 
ing sun they lit their fire at the 
foot of some tree or crag, raised a 
sereen of boughs against the night- 
dew and the wind, and over their 
homely supper sung the songs of 
the Fatherland — for they were 
Teutons — and slept. From time 
to time, they found warmest wel- 
come in country-homes, where 
manly men and fair women had 
brought the refined tastes and in- 
telligence of European life, to blend 
them with the peace and freshness 
of a gracious southland nature. 
These happy and hospitable people 
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almost invariably became their 
guides to new discoveries. With 
eagerest enthusiasm, men arid wo- 
men mounted their horses, and 
led the way to distant rock, river, 
mountain, or morass, where were 
to be found the peculiar produc- 
tions of the district. And, for ma- 
ny a long year yet, will come 
back on their memories, snatches 
of romantic country, bits of soli- 
tary forest, the sounding shores 
of the ocean, the scalp of the nak- 
ed hill overlooking worlds of woods, 
and illimitable sea, where the fea- 
thered hat and flying veil Jed the 
way, — or some bewitching face 
flushed like a rose at the presen- 
tation of some glorious new thing; 
or the manly form of the Tasma- 
nian gentleman on his sure-footed 
steed, pioneered the track down 
the shelving declivity or across 
the rushing stream. 

But now their travel drew to a 
close, for the year drew to a close. 
The myriads of flowers had disap- 
peared, except the crimson epacris, 
and a few other natives of shel- 
tered glades; and they were on 
their way homewards, warned 
by rains, and winds, and sharp 
nights. 
> The scene in which they found 
themselves, was wild and remote 
from life. They had made their 
way up profoundly silent and spec- 
tral forests, along the banks of the 
Mersey, rank with most luxuriant 
vegetation, over steepest rocks, 
and through the grimmest outlets 
of precipitous ravines, and to the 
lofty table-lands of the Tier. 

Their way was still through 
dreary forests, in the glades of 
which already lay patches of snow, 
where stringy bark-trees of such 
bulk and altitude still met their 


view as even, after all they had 
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seen, awoke fresh astonishment. 
They were in search, as the even- 
ing came on wild and stormy, of 
a resting-place which they had 
occupied on a former occasion. 
It was arude hut erected of boughs 
and bark, probably by bushran- 
gers or convicts who had fled hi- 
ther at some time when govern- 
ment was keen in its pursuit of 
them. It was raised against the 
face of a rock in a little green glen 
which bordered a mountain lake, 
whose dark deep waters increas- 
ed the awe-inspiring gloom of the 
scene. Having reached it, they 
turned out their tired horse, and 
proceeded to kindle a fire in their 
hut. Fritz, the younger, obtained 
a bright blaze of dry leaves and 
twigs in the chimney, which dazzl- 
ed their eyes by its sudden lustre, 
and then fetched the tears into 
them by filling the place with 
smoke. But presently the flame 
bore the damp air upwards in the 
chimney, and all became clear; 
and the active Fritz was not long 
in cultivating the fire into a gene- 
rous glow. Around the wretched 
tenement were seats formed of 
posts driven into the ground sup- 
porting a rude framework of bran- 
ches. These, covered with a mass 
of boughs and leaves of the gum- 
tree, were to serve as beds for 
the travellers, as they had done 
for their unknown predecessors. 


While Fritz was collecting this 
luxury, the professor, his compa- 
nion, forgetting his learning and 
his early-won fame in the scien- 
tific world, drew from their bag- 
gage a small frying-pan, and a 
tin pan bearing the familiar name 
_of a billy, and proceeded to slice 
a solid piece of ham into the 
frying-pan. Anon, there commenc- 
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ed a lusty frying and crackling 
over the fire. Fritz brought in the 
billy full of water, and set it to 
boil; and the place, with its two 
cheerful faces, and a very savou- 
ry smell floating through it, as- 
sumed a wondrously home-like 
aspect. Fritz, humming some fa- 
vourite Studenten Lied, threw a 
handful of tea into the billy as 
it began to boil, set, on the near- 
est bed, tin pannikins and sugar, 
and the two comrades sate down 
to tea. 

The wind roared, as if it would 
carry the struggling trees all away 
together. Fritz declared it was 
dark even now, and they mutu- 
ally congratulated each other on 
haying reached this shelter while 
it could be seen. But hark! at 
the moment that they were sett- 
ing about to enjoy themselves, 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs on 
the rocky ground caught their 
ear. At the same instant came 
the thump of a heayy whip or 
stick on the rude door, and a loud 
»Hillo! there, within!” Fritz start- 
ed up, and, as he plucked open 
the hurdle, in stepped a tall man, 
stooping, as was needful, from the 
humility of the portal. 

» What! Fritz? what, mein lie- 
ber Herr Professor?” exclaimed a 
tall, gentlemanly man, in dark 
green riding-coat and handsome 
jack-boots, vehemently, shaking 
the hands of the strangers. ,,Well, 
this is a surprise; though one 
ought not to be surprised to meet 
you in any savage spot. I saw 
a light here, to my great wonder, 
and determined to take refuge 
from the, storm, though it were 
with bushranger or devil. Oh! 
what a night — dark as the low- 
est pit of Erebus, and with a 


suffocating wind, that sends the 
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fir branches down about your 
ears in most perilous style. Had 
it not been for my faithful Jack, 
I must have given it up; but he 
tumbled along, courageously, over 
stock and stone.” 

But what in the world”, said 
the two naturalists, ,Jeads you 
here, Doctor, in such a night? 
Sit down, and tell us all about it, 
over a pannikin of tea.” 

»But, first, my horse! Jack”, 
exclaimed the doctor, who was 
the medical man from a township, 
some twenty miles distant; and, 
stepping out, he brought up his 
horse to the light of the door, 
took off his saddle, girthed his own 


rug round his smoking body, and 
“hung to his nose a little bag of 


oats that he had carried with him. 
This done, the three friends sat 
down, and commenced an anima- 
ted conversation which ran through 
the recent adventures of the two 
friends and the doctor’s too; who, 
it turned out, had been over the 
mountains to a new settlement, at 
a most urgent call to a sick man, 
and naturally, for an adequate fee. 

yA case of life and death”, said 
he, ,,and really almost of the same 
to the doctor. May the settlement 
flourish and set up its own sur- 
geon; for I never wish to go there 
again. Fifty miles through these 
terrible ranges, on the edge of 
winter, is no trifle; one ought to 
make one’s will before attempt- 
ing it.” 

Here the doctor seeing his horse 
had finished his oats, jumped up, 
and little Fritz, with a flaming 
brand, took the animal to be com- 
pany for the naturalist’s horse, in 
the little sheltered glen, just by. 
Returned to the blazing fire, they 
once more blessed their stars for 
so opportune a shelter, drank pan- 
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nikin after pannikin of tea, digest- 
ed many a good slice of ham, 
and basked in luxurious content 
in the glow of the ample fire. 

»This has been some robber’s 
den, take my word for it”, said 
the doctor. ,,Some desperate con- 
vict skulked here till he found 
means to get over to the other 
side, and the goldfields. But what 
times these are to those of our 
fathers in the island? The Mus- 
quito came down upon them with 
the enraged natives, and Michael 
Howe and his gang spread terror 
from the Tamar to the Derwent. 
There is a story — a wonderful 
one — told of those times, which 
few who hear it will believe; yet, 
it is quite true, and has been men- 
tioned by West in his history of 
the colony. 

At the time when a heavy sum 
was offered for the capture of Howe, 
alive or dead, and when the de- 
sperate fellow was so hunted and 
laid wait for, that he was irritat- 
ed to a state of deadly ferocity, 
— a convict happened to make 
his escape. He bolted to the woods 
in nothing but the bright yellow 
suit which the so- called canary- 
birds, the convicts, wear. He had 
made his way up the country, by 
venturing to approach shepherds 
and solitary stockmen, who were 
often of the class, aud actuated 
by the fellow- feeling which makes 
ywondrous kind’ From them he 
had procured damper enough to 
carry him on, and at length, ar- 
riving in the mountains, he en- 
countered the celebrated bandit, 
at the head of a gang of his de- 
sperate followers. 

Hh, mate!’ said Howe, ,whi- 
ther away ? 

»;Lo join the bushrangers’, said 
the man; ,I have made my escape.’ 
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» that won't pass, my friend’, 

said Howe, pouncing savagely on 
the man. ,This is a stale dodge; 
‘— won't do here; it has been 
tried too often. Rather tempting, 
eh? — that price on my head? 
But we've settled all that. The 
man that comes here, dies; and 
so all’s safe. Mate, here’s a choice 
for you; — we don’t wish to be 
too arbitrary. The cutlass, the 
pistol, or the contents of this 
little vial;’ producing one from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

»Lhe poor fellow, thunderstruck 
with astonishmentand terror, begg- 
ed piteously for his life, protested 
over and over again, his‘ innocence 
of any treason, and his desire to 
join them. In vain. The savage 
outlaw bade him cease whin- 
ing, and make his choice, or they 
would at once choose for him. 
The poor wretch selected the poi- 
son as the least appalling. They 
saw him swallow it off, wished 
him acomfortable doze, and disap- 
peared in the wood. The potion 
began to take instantaneous effect. 
The man sank down, overcome 
with drowsiness, on a stump, and 
felt himself falling into an over- 
powering stupor. But the dose 
was too strong; it produced vio- 
lent sickness, and the man, reliev- 
ed, arose in a while, and march- 
ed on. 

»After travelling some hours, 
taking, as well as he knew, a di- 
rection widely different from that 
of the bushrangers, to his own 
and their astonishment, he found 
himself once more crossing their 
path. 

»» What!’ exclaimed they, ,are 
you not dead? 

»lhe man fell on his kness, and 
prayed vehemently for his life. 
It was useless. The choice of 
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sword or pistol was again offered 
him, and as he continued to im- 
plore for mercy, crack went Howe’s 
pistol, and the victim fell motion- 
less on the ground. 

»But he was not yet killed. 
After a time he recovered con- 
sciousness, felt the top of his head 
smarting and burning terribly, 
and his eyes blinded by blood. 
But his bodily strength and feel- 
ing of soundness was wholly un- 
diminished. He rose, wiped the 
blood from his eyes, washed his 
head at a pool, and found that 
the ball had merely grazed his 
skull. Binding up his head with 
his handkerchief, he once more 
set forward, trusting this time to 
steer clear of the merciless crew 
of bushrangers. But no such good 
fortune attended him. After march- 
ing some miles through a most 
laborious mountain-track in a deep 
inlet valley, he again saw to his 
horror the robber troop approach- 
ing. It was too late to conceal 
himself; they already saw him; 
and he heard distinctly the shout 
of wonder that they raised on per- 
ceiving him. 

»» What!’ exclaimed the terrible 
Howe, ,still alive? Will neither 
poison nor bullet destroy thee? 
Why, thou art a cat-o’-mountain, 
with not nine, but any number of 
lives at the devil’s need. Art thou 
man, or ghost, or fiend?’ 

»lhe poor wretch once more, 
and still more moyingly, pleaded 
for his life. 

»y»What had he done?’ he ask- 
ed. ,He wanted only to join them, 
and he would be their slave, their 
fag, their pack-horse, their forlorn 
ttrope in any desperate cases — 
anything, so that they only let 
him live.’ 


Live!’ exclaimed the barba- 
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rous leader; jlive! Why, thou li- 
vest in spite of me! Neither fire 
nor physic harm thee! Nay, I 
would kill thee, if it were only 
to see what it takes to do it. I 
haye a curiosity to know whether 
thou can’st be killed, or whether 
thou art not the Wandering Jew, 
or Old Nick himself’ With these 
words, listening no more to the 
tears and entreaties of the man 
than if he had been a hyena, he 
devoted him to the infernal powers 
in familiar language, and, stabb- 
ing him with his cutlass, said 
;Take that!’ ‘ 

»The man struggled violently 
on the ground for a_ few ge- 
conds, and then lay still on the 
sand. 

» Lhat’s a settler, I think’, said 
the outlaw, whose hand had exe- 
cuted. worse horrors than even 
that, since he had been hunted 
and bidden for by government; 
burning secluded families in their 
own huts at midnight, and mak- 
ing solitary travellers run a race 
for their lives as a mark for the 
rifles of his men. ,If the fellow 
comes to life again’, he said, cool- 
ly, ,1 must get his secret, for it 
is very likely to be useful to me.’ 
Wiping his cutlass, first on some 
long grass that he pulled up, and 
then on his coat-sleeve, he coolly 
marched away with his crew.” 

»yAnd that certainly must have 
been a settler, said the profes- 
sor. 

»By no means”, added the doc- 
tor. ,,After a time the convict 
returned to consciousness. Fear- 
fully weak, he was tormented with 
a burning thirst; but was still alive. 
’ With much effort, and various 
faintings, he managed to crawl in 
the direction of a stream that ran 
riotously and sonorously down the 
innate, 
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rocky valley, and there quenched 
his burning thirst in the delici- 
ously cold water. Again exhaust- 
ed, he sank back on the bank; 
and would no doubt have perish- 
ed, had not a stockman come in 
quest of stray cattle. He remoy- 
ed him to his hut, having first 
bound up the wound in his chest; 
and, after a long period of illness 
and debility, the man was once 
more well, and determined to re- 
turn, and deliver himself up to 
the authorities at Hobart Town, 
where, you may be sure, his story 
and the confirmatory scars upon 
him, excited, an immense sensa- 
tion.” 

»But how could the man sur- 
vive a thrust through the body?” 
said the professor, in amazement. 

»lt was a mere case of loss of 
blood”, replied the doctor; ,,the 
weapon had luckily passed between 
the ribs without touching any 
vital part, and the man had 
swooned from agony and heemor- 
rhage.” 

» Horrid times!” ejaculated Fritz. 
In those days of unnatural histo- 
ry, natural history, of course, was 
not. Only think of stumbling on 
Musquito or Howe, who may be 
called the Tasmanian Alexander 
the Great; for, literally — 


sThrice he fought bis battles o'er, 
Aud thrice he slew the slain.” 


Fie, Fritz!” said the doctor, 
laughing. ,,Yet, even in my early 
days, here I botanised and en- 
tomologised. And that was the 
sole cause of my encountering 
any danger, or being compelled, 
in a single instance to shed blood.” 

» Lo, shed blood!” simultaneously 
exclaimed his hearers. 

A. serious cloud passed over 
the worthy doctor’s features, and 
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in a different tone he added — 
»es! In all my rough and soli- 
tary rides in this insular depdt of 
excited ruffians; in all my night 
wanderings, when called, as must 
be the case, to, often distant abo- 
des, in the very worst parts of 
the island; I have always found 
my profession and my errand an 
intallible safeguard. Whenever I 
have been stopped by outlawed 
fellows, whose very name and fame 
all over the island were a horror, 
to their demand of ,Who goes 
there? my reply, ,The Doctor’, 
brought the instant rejoinder — 
,All right! Go, in God’s name, 
doctor!’ Nay, these very fellows 
have, on many an occasion, been 
my guides, conducting me by ways 
known only to themselves, conti- 
dent that I would never betray 
them. To them I owe a know- 
ledge of passes and short cuts 
through these hills that no man 
besides is acquainted with. I have 
often received refreshments from 
these fierce outcasts of humanity, 
when I was ready to faint with 
exhaustion; more than once I have 
even slept all night in their rude 
huts in the mountains, feeling the 
profoundest security in guards who 
had the repute of being destitute 
of all feelings but the most dia- 
holical. Ihave attended them in 
their sickness or their wounds, 
and I have seen and heard reve- 
lations by the death-beds of rob- 
bers and murderers that would 
draw tears from a stone. Oh! if 
the world did but know what glo- 
rious faculties and feelings might 
be cultivated in youth, in the 
poorest and most abject of our 
population — toads and deformed 
‘reptiles as they afterwards appear 
to us, yet in whose heads and 
hearts God has originally deposit- 
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ed the precious jewel of a great 
and capable nature — many a man, 
who has come hither leprous with 
crime, and venomous as a trodden 
serpent, would have remained at 
home to adorn society, and to ac- 
celerate its progress towards high- 
er knowledge and a nobler stan- 
dard of opinion!” 

But what was the exception?” 

»Lhis: I had but little to do, 
and I made long rambles, devot- 
ing those attentions to insects 
which were not required by pa- 
tients. In one of these, I enter- 
ed a new township in a remote 
situation, and stopped for the night 
at, an inn still but partly furnish- 
ed. I observed that my bedroom 
had no lock, but that was too 
common to give me any concern. 
But, having deposited in this room 
when | had gone up, on entering, 
to wash my hands, a brace of 
pistols, and a small morocco case 
in which I carried my insects, I 
observed that these articles had 
been removed and replaced in a 
very different manner. I examin- 
ed the pistols, and found, to my 
surprise, that they had been both 
unloaded, and that water had 
been poured into them. This gave 
me a strange sensation, and it oc- 
curred to me that my insect case 
had been supposed to contain mo- 
ney, and that there was a design 
torob me. It was too Jate to quit 
the house without notice, and with- 
out running greater risk outside 
than in the room itself. I care- 
fully wiped dry and reloaded the 
pistols, drew with as little noise 
as possible a heavy chest of dra- 
wers against the door, and threw 
myself down in my clothes, anxi- 
ously waiting for the anticipated 
attack. Itcame. About midnight, 
I heard something at the door — 
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force applied to push back the 
obstruction. My candle had burnt 
out; but I exclaimed, ,Who’s 
there?’ 

» Oh! are you awake? said a 
man’s yoice, which 1 supposed 
that of the landlord; ,I want to 
come in for some hed linen in 
the drawers — a guest has just 
arrived, and we can’t do with- 
out it.’ 

yl told him nobody should come 
in on any account till morning. 
The man swore that he must and 
would, and proceeded to push 
violently at the door. On this I 
started up and cried, ,Desist! or 
take the consequences; whoever 
comes in here is a dead man!’ 
But the man — and he was a 
huge, brawny fellow — swore 
dreadful oaths that he would come 
in; and, as he furiously thrust open 
the door, I fired.” 

»Mein Gott!” exclaimed the two 
German gentlemen, recurring in 
their excitement to their native 
tongue, though they usually spoke 
English like Englishmen. 

»Yes”, continued the doctor; 
whe fell, I heard a groan. I could 
see nothing, but I heard a great 
running on the stairs, and low, 
suppressed exclamations of  hor- 
ror, and whisperings. Then all 
was still, and I remained in a 
condition which you may imagine, 
till morning. No one came near 
the chamber. At daybreak I push- 
ed away the drawers, looked out, 
expecting to see a frightful stain 
of blood, but all was clean — the 
floor had been carefully scoured. 

yl descended. There was no 
one to be seen but a girl, who 
looked at me with a sort of stu- 
pid wonder. I asked what I ow- 
ed, paid it to her, and walked 
away. No one appeared to op- 
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pose or to question me. It seem- 
ed all like a horrible dream. As 
I ascended the village, a man be- 
gan tolling a bell which hung in 
a tree by a new wooden chapel. 
I asked what that meant. 

» lt is the passing-bell’, said 
the man, ,for the landlord down 
yonder, who died suddenly in the 
night.’ 

» Lhe words struck me like an 
actual blow; I went on — no one 
pursued me — no one ever after- 
wards spoke or seemed to know 
of the affair, A short time ago 
I was in that neighbourhood. The 
place is become a great town; a 
new family is in the inn, which 
is one of extensive business. I 
ventured to ask if such a tradition 
did not exist? No one had heard 
a syllable about it.” 

» You had a narrow escape, doc- 
tor’, said his wondering friends. 

»yAy; and what would I now 
give that I had told that disho- 
nest landlord that I had discover- 
ed his trick, and that my pistols 
were once more loaded. It was 
his conviction that they were 
empty which made him secure.” 

»No doubt of it”, replied the 
professor, ,,and enabled you to 
rid the country of a monster who 
would have victimised others if he 
even failed with you.” 

»Lhatis my only comfort”, said 
the doctor musingly; ,,but we must 
soon to bed, and before I can do 
that, I must relieve my mind of 
another scene, which I can only 
effect by giving it words, and 
thus insure my sleep. I have just 
witnessed the end of one of those 
extraordinary criminals which it 
requires the air of Europe and 
that of new colonies combined, to 
produce.” 

»What criminal can that be?” 
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asked the naturalists, their atten- 
tion excited by the expectation of 
some novelty in their own region 
of inquiry. 

»lt is the land-shark”, said the 
doctor. 

» Lhe land-shark!” said the ea- 
ger expectants, laughing; ,,that 
must be a lusus nature, a nonde- 
script, indeed.” 

»No”, replied the doctor; ,,it is 
a ereature well known, accurately 
described and classified, no sport 
of nature, but the offspring of co- 
lonial life and of the spirit of mo- 
dern Europe. You have seen the 
Tasmanian devil — a furious beast 
that will deyour its own species 
when wounded. The Jand-shark 
is even a worse devourer of his 
kind. You have seen how hor- 
ses here will paw up and devour 
earth on which salt has been 
spilled?” 

Yes”, said Fritz, merrily; ,,I 
know that to my cost; for many 
a time have I had to rise and 
rush forth in the night and, un- 
dressed, chase away into the bush 
wretched horses who were champ- 
ing, and pawing, and snorting 
close to our tent, where our host 
had poured out the salt water from 
pickled beef.” 

»Well”, continued the doctor, 
the land-shark swallows up earth 
by acres and leagues; the wehr- 
wolf of Scandinavian legends ne- 
ver had such a capacity for the 
marvellous in deglutition. Austra- 
lia has produced no lion, tiger, 
grizzly bear, or such ferocious 
monsters, but it has produced the 
land-shark, and that is a monstrum 
horrendum ‘worse than all of them 
put together. It is worse, because 
it wears the shape of a man; and, 
with a face as innocent, as meek, 
and placid as a manticora or a 
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syren, takes shelter under human 
laws. In a word, a landshark is 
a thing which combines all the 
attributes of the incubus, the can- 
nibal, the vampyre, and the choke- 
damp. Where it lives nobody else 
can live. 

yl have to-day stood by the 
death-bed of a primate of this 
class. Peter Stonecrop was one 
of the earliest inhabitants of this 
colony, and his death will make 
a sensation. Of his beginning, 
which must have been rather 
obscure, I know nothing; but he 
was an illiterate man, and sordid 
from the first known of him. He 
got a large grant of land here, 
when grants were going as freely 
as the winds or the clouds. He 
never cultivated it. He bought 
more land — cheap, dog cheap’ 
— but he never cultivated it. 
What he got he kept, for he spent 
nothing. A hut scarcely fit for a 
labourer was his sole abode. He 
never could afford to marry. He 
was in this respect more penuri- 
ous than Long Clarke, a conge- 
ner, and the prince of land- 
sharks. 

Peter Stonecrop is little behind 
his celebrated chief, I mean in ac- 
cumulation of lands. Though to- 
day he possesses but some six 
feet of earth, yesterday he was 
lord of fifty thousand acres. In 
one respect his influence had been 
more mischievous than Clarke’s; 
for he has contrived to pitch, with 
a singular foresight, on a whole 
host of places that must, in the 
nature of things, become populous 
and influential Where a port 
was needed, they had to repur- 
chase the site from Stonecrop, at 
cent. per cent. cost. Where a town 
should spring up, the purchases 
of Stonecrop stood in the way, 
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and turned the tide of buildiug 
into.a far worse position. Where 
families longed to settle, and saw 
in imagination fertile farms and 
happy homes, Stonecrop had put 
his hand on the waste, and a 
waste it remained. Thus have 
this man and his congeners, gone 
on obstrueting settlement, distort- 
ing progress, pushing back from 
the warm sunshine of existence 
thousands of human creatures, be- 
cause there was no place for them 
in the new and beautiful lands 
which God has revealed to the 
deserving uses of crowded Europe 
Imagine Battery Point, in Hobart 
Town, with its magnificent situa- 
tion on the estuary, and in the 
very centre of the new metropo- 
lis, being bought by the father 
of the present excellent chief- 
justice for eight hundred pounds 
Imagine what it is worth now, 
with its sites, its buildings, its ca 
pabilities, nay, its necessities — 
every foot of earth precious as 
so much gold-dust. It is such 
startling, prominent, exciting spec- 
tacles, that have created the tribe 
of voracious, yet indigesting land- 
sharks. But it is in Victoria that 
the race and the mischief have 
at length culminated. There, the 
in-rushing torrents of gold-seckers 
have found the squatter and the 
land-shark in a coalition terrible 
as an antarctic frost. What the 
one was reluctantly compelled 
‘to let go, the other seized. The 
land-shark was before the popu- 
lation, but certain of its arrival, 
purchasing up large tracts when 
they were to be had. Wherever 
the government offered modicums 
of land to the clamorous public, 
the land-shark was there, and 
outbid them, because he could 
wait, and knew that the higher 
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the pressure of population the high- 
er the price. You are no stran- 
gers to the outcries on that side 
the Straits for land; the indig- 
nant remonstrance and the reflux 
of despairing emigrants from those 
fair and fertile shores, where the 
squatter and the land-shark reign 
— the lords of a monopoly that 
amazes all wise men, and fills 
the valleys and prairies of Ame- 
rica with millions on millions of 
people meant by Providence for 
the planters and forefathers of a 
glorious England of the south. 
You will yet hear, if this unholy 
alliance be not speedily cancell- 
ed, of woful tempests of vainly re- 
pressed passion, and melancholy 
chronicles of bloodshed. 

yAdelaide is the only Australi- 
an colony which, warned by the 
vicinity of the prowling monster, 
has guarded against him, and has 
offered to the small capitalist the 
opportunity of securing small farms; 
and it has seen its reward in a 
numerous, increasing, thriving, and 
happy rural population, capable 
already of sending out surplus 
produce to the incubusridden Vic- 
toria. But to my man. 

»Peter Stonecrop was one of 
my very first patients, and he 
taught me one of my earliest les- 
sons of caution. He came to me 
with a violent inflammation of the 
pleura. He doubtless selected 
me, as a young, and as he hop- 
ed, a cheap practitioner. He ac- 
tually passed on his way a much 
nearer and very able medical man, 
and in agonies which nothing but 
the intensest avarice could have 
enabled him to endure, arrived at 
my door. Any other individual 
would have sent for a medical 
man to come to him, but his pe- 
nurious soul would not allow him 
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such a luxury. I opened my door, 
and saw him seated on a white, 
bony steed. Iinvoluntarily thought 
of Death upon the pale horse; 
such was his ghastly and tortured 
aspect. 

yl took him in, doctored, nurs- 
ed, and kept him for a month. 
As he grew nearly well, he began 
to talk to me of my practice and 
prospects. Said he knew it was 
anxious and up-hill work for a 
young man in a new place. I 
candidly confessed it was, and he 
sympathised — as I thought, fee- 
lingly — with me. He frequent- 
ly shook his head seriously, mut- 
tered, ,Yes; hard work, very hard 
work : but we must help one another, 
My good doctor, let me know what 
I owe you. You've been very 
kind to me, and I hope I shall 
show myself sensible of it.’ 

»My impression was that he meant 
to make me some handsome pre- 
sent — something correspondent 
to his ample fortune, and the ser- 
vices I had rendered him. I there- 
fore was careful to charge him 
as moderately as possible. I felt 
bound to rely on his generosity. 
He took his bill, paid me exactly 
to the farthing, called for his horse, 
and rode off. The land-shark and 
the miser are one. 

yl wenty years have flown since 
then. Old age has only bent his 
iron frame nearer to the earth 
which held his soul. If ever there 
was a thing of the earth, earthly, 
it was Stonecrop. Like Mam- 
mon, 


athe least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven, for even in Heaven his looks 
and thoughts 

Were always downward bent’, 


Stonecrop seemed only to see the 
earth, and be anxious of its exi- 
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stence. Whether he ever saw the 
sky, with its translucent and in- 
spiring universe of suns and worlds, 
is doubtful, but certainly it never 
suggested, to him colonies of spi- 
ritual life, and all the sublime 
thoughts that claim for us kin- 
ship with the infinite. From time 
to time sad stories of hard deal- 
ings and oppressive acts towards 
widows and orphans, over whose 
property he had extended his mort- 
gage net, reached the public, and 
of wondrous sums of money, of 
no more real use to him than so 
many oyster-shells. From the day 
that I restored him to a worthless 
life, he never came again under 
my hands, and never did me the 
slightest kindness. - 

»Xet, the other day came a mes- 
senger with hot haste to call me to 
him. Stonecrop, he said, was dy- 
ing, or feared so. A new settle- 
ment was laid out on the western 
coast, the vultures of speculation 
had already flocked there, and 
Stonecrop was put in the field. 
He had pounced on various lots 
just when an acute surveyor 
should have reserved them for the 
public. He had possessed himself 
of the only site for quays and 
wharves, for the erection of a 
church, and for the supply of spring 
water. He had managed to mo- 
nopolise woodlands, just where 
their magnificent timber was at 
hand for exportation. Ifthey want- 
ed a market, they must re-buy it 
of him. 

From what the man could tell 
me, I perceived that the very 
complaint of which I had former- 
ly relieved him, had seized him 
once more in his old age. I be- 
lieved his time was come, but I 
did not feel justified in refusing 
his call under such solemn cir- 
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cumstances, where no other aid 
was to be got; I resolved, how- 
ever, to make a stand for some 
fair remuneration this time. When 
the messenger saw I hesitated to 
undertake the journey, he pulled 
from his pocket an open note. 
It was in Stonecrop’s own scrag- 
gy, scrambling hand, now almost 
illegible from feebleness; but it 
offered large terms, which show- 
ed that he doubted of my com- 
ing. I wrote at the foot of the 
note that I accepted them, and 
made the messenger witness it. 
We went. 

»,When we descended into this 
new township it was evening, al- 
most dark, and there was a fog 
so thick that as my guide said, 
jyou might almost hang your hat 
upon it.’ We made our way 
through roods of mire a yard deep, 
ploughed up by bullock-teams; 
and piles of sawn timber‘, and 
trunks of felled trees, amongst 
blazing fires that blinded us, when 
near, and which gave us no help 
at a distance for the dense haze. 
In the midst of all the indescrib- 
able confusion, discomfort, and 
ugliness of such a nascent settle- 
ment, we found our great man, 
domiciled in a mere shed, which 
had been erected by some saw- 
yers. There he had cooked for 
himself; and, if one might jest on 
such a subject, had literally ta- 
ken in and done for himself. The 
dampness of that low, hollow spot, 
and the incessant rains had again 
produced a pleurisy. 

»A kind-hearted woman, the 
wife of a drayman just by, had 
gone in at his cries, and nursed 
him to the best of her ability. 
She described his agonies and 
moans as having been terrible; 
and when I said, ,but he is still 
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now; she gave a look full of 
meaning, and said: 

»es, and to my thinking will 
soon be stiller.” 

yl went in. A candle burnt on 
a deal box, besides the bedstead, 
the only furniture of the hut. The 
wretched man lay wide awake, 
watching with a keen look the 
doorway, and as I adyanced, he 
lifted up his right hand and 
said — 

»»Lhat’s you, doctor; but I'm 
better, we were in too great a 
hurry. You'll consider that, eh?’ 

»)Xou are better, you think?’ 

0, much better! my pains are 
gone. They were shocking, shock- 
ing. If I could but move my 
legs — but they seem to be bad. 
Yet what can ail them? I am 
better, much better.’ 

»During this time I was feeling 
his pulse. He watched me with 
a look which betrayed a far deep- 
er anxiety than his words would 
indicate. I put down his arm 
quietly, and sate in solemn si- 
lence on a rude stool, which the 
woman brought me to his bed- 
side. , 

» Lou think me better, doctor, 
don’t you?’ said the wasted old 
man with a ghastly and eager 
look. ,You must think so, I am 
so easy now.’ 

»»Mr. Stonecrop’, I said, in a 
tone to prepare him as well as I 
could for the truth. ,You are now 
an old man, and no circumstance 
should take you by surprise, espe- 
cially where it concerns your 
most important affairs. You are 
easy; thank God for it; but don’t 
calculate upon that as delaying 
the crisis at which we must all 
arrive. I cannot flatter you with 
hopes of recovery.’ 

»The thin, prominent features 


of the dying man, which looked 
wan and bloodless before, at these 
words grew livid. His eyes glar- 
ed on’ me with a fearful expres- 
sion, their white gleaming with a 
strange largeness and glaziness. 
He clutched me by the sleeve 
with his big, bony hand, which 
yet seemed to retain an iron 
grasp. 

» But you don’t think I shall 
die soon? Not for some days, 
weeks, months? No, no, I can- 
not die. I have so much to do, 

» Let me speak plainly to you’, 
I added. ,If you have so much 
to do, you have little time to do 
it in. Your hours, nay your minu- 
tes, are numbered.’ 

»At these words, he lay for a 
few moments, as if stunned. Then, 
dragging hard.at my sleeve, he 
exclaimed, in a fearful, gasping 
voice, between a screech and a 
whisper — 

»,No, no, doctor, you must not 
say that! You won't say that! 
Save me! Save me! and take half 
my land. . 

»,Not all the land on earth’, I 
said, ,could save you for a second 
beyond the two short hours that 
the progress of your disease has 
marked out for you.’ 

» but you must save me, doc- 
tor. You can do it; you did it 
before. Think what I have to 
do; what affairs I have unsettled; 
and that Widow Tredgold, who 
prayed that I might never see her 
mortgaged fields again. What 
won't she say? A judgment she'll 
call it. No, no, doctor, save me! 
Say but the word, and I'll forgive 
the widow all. And those Hex- 
ham’s children — them, too — 
them, too! O Lord! O Lord? who 
would have to do with widows 
and orphans! A man has no 
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chance. There is no driving a 
bargain with them with any com- 
fort — only trouble, trouble, trou- 
ble! But let them do just as they 
like. Doctor, say the word, and 
Pll build a church here. They'll 
want one. Say it at once, doc- 
tor. I can’t die, for I have so 
much — so very much to do! 

» fave you made your will?! 

»»No — yes, I once did. Ileft 
my nephew the land, and my two 
nieces the houses and the money. 
But it would not do. When I 
looked on my lands they seemed. 
no longer mine. These, I said, 
are Tom’s; and when I looked 
at the houses and securities, these, 
I said, are Mary’s and Jane’s. 
No, no; they were no longer mine. 
I could not feel them mine, and 
I tore up the will. 

»)%0u must make another.’ 

» Les, yes, doctor — you'll give 
me time for that? Oh, I have 
much — so very much to do! 

>. gave the woman instructions 
to fetch in pen and paper, quickly; 
but such things are not soon pro- 
cured in such a spot. When she 
was gone, I added: ,And your 
Maker, who has crowned you with 
so much of his favour, how stand 
your preparations with him? 

» Lime enough for that, doctor. 
Let us make the will first. That’s 
the first thing — that must be 
done first.’ 

»He endeavoured to turn him- 
self, as if to be ready to dictate; 
but sudden spasms seized him; 
he gasped for breath; clutched 
convulsively my sleeve; groaned, 
his head fell back, and with a 
deep sigh, saying half-audibly, ,I 
have so much — to do! the days 
of the great owner of many lands 
were over. The shrewd foreseer 
of events, the sagacious specula- 
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tor, the keen safe bargainer, died, 
with his chief work unaccomplish- 
ed — the grand bargain of exi- 
stence unsecured! 

»lt has required the sharp ride 
of to-day, over rock, and stone, 
and fallen trunk, up steep jagged 
acclivities, and over many a mile 
of dark mountain forest, amid the 
moaning winds and the snapping 
boughs, to dissipate the black 
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impression of that deathbed. But 
now for a sleep!” 

The three friends threw them- 
selves on their hard couches; and, 
at break of day, were travelling 
through a region of magnificent 
mountains, with a bright sun beam- 
ing above them amid flying clouds, 
towards the hospitable home of 
the accomplished and popular 
Asculapius. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A. 


A, an, ubest. Art. en, et. 

Abandon, v. overgive. 

Abandoned, part. overladt. 

Abate, v. formindskes, (om Feber) 
bedres. 

Abatement, s. Nedscettelse (i Pris). 

Abhorred, part. afskyet. 

Ability, s. Hvne. 

Abject, adj. ussel, ynkelig. 

Able, a. istand til, formaaende. 

Abode, s. Bolig. 

Abominable, a. afskyelig. 

Abound, a. vere, findes i Overflo- 
dighed, vrimle. 

About, prp. omkring; om. 

Above, prp. oventil, foroven. 

Abroad, adv. ud; ude; udenlands ; 
udenfor Huset. 

Absence, s. Fraverelse. 

Absent, a. fraverende. 

Absolutely, adv. ligefrem (p. 70). 

Absorbed, part. hensjunken. 

Absurd, a. wrimelig. 

Abundance, s. Overflodighed. 

Abyss, s. Afgrund. 

Accept, v. modtage. 

Acceptable, a. antagelig, kjarkom- 
men. 

Accident, s. Hendelse, Tilfelde. 

Accidental, a. tilfeldig. 5 

Acclamation, s. Bifaldsraab. 

Accompany, v. ledsage, folge. 

Accomplice, s. Medvider, Medskyl- 
dig. 

Accomplish, v. udfore, iwerksette. 

Accomplished, a. dannet, (isceer om 
Damer). 

Accomplishments, s. pl. shies 
(iser Opdrag:lsens). 

Accordance, s. Harmoni. 

Accordingly, ady. folgeligen. 


/ 


According to, 7 Overecensetemmelse 
med. 

Accost, v. henvende sig til, tale til. 

Account, s. Beretning, Regning ; on 
that account, af den Aarsag ; on 
any account, paa nogen Maade. 

Accountant, s. Regnemester. 

Accustomed, part. vant. 

Ache, v. gjore Ondt, smerte. 

Acknowledge, v. erkjende, bekjende. 

Acquaint, v. gjore bekjendt med, 
lade vide. 

Acquaintance, s. Bekjendtskab. 

Acquiescence, s. Samtykke. 

Acquire, v. erhverve. 

Acquisition, s. Hjyendom, Erhverv. 

Across, ady. over, tversover. 

Act, s. Handling; to be in the act, 
vere iferd med, i Begreb med, 

Action, s. Handling. 

Active, a. virksom; behendig. 

Actor, s. Skuespiller. 

Actually, adv. virkeligen. 

Add, v. tilfoje. 

Addicted, a. forfalden. 

Addict, one’s self, henfalde. 

Additional, a.ny, tilfojet ; yderligere. 

Address, s. Behendighed. 

Addresses, spl. Frieri, Cour pay 
addresses, fri til, gjore Cour. 

Adhere, v. henge ved, klebe ved. 

Adjoining, part. tilstodende. 

Adieu, s. & interj. Farvel. 

Admirable, a. beundringsvedig. 

Admire, v. bewndre. 

Admit, v. indlade, tage imod. 

Admonition, s. Paamindelse. 

Ado, s. Maje, Vanskelighed. 

Adopt, v. antage, adoptere. 

Advance, v. komme frem, nerme 
sig; rykke frem; laane. 


a et ee > ec" :: 
% 
GLOSSARY. LNT 
Advantage, s. Fordeel. Alla : 
Advantageous, a. fordeelagtig. Allah 7 2: (@ @rebisk Ord) Gud. 


Adventure, s. Hendelse. diventyr. 

Advise, vy. raade. 

Advice, s. Raad. 

Affair, s. Sag, Affaire. 

Affected, part. affecteret; angreben; 
beveget, rert. 

Affection, s. Kjerlighed. 

Affectionate, a. hengiven, kjcr. 

Affirm, v. bekrefte, paastaae. 

Affirmative, s. Bekreftelse; reply 
in the affirmative , svare bekreef- 
tende. 

Afflict, v. bedrove, bekymre. 

Affliction, s. Sorg. 

Affluence, s. Rigdom. 

Afford, v. staae sig ved, taale (om 
Udgifter ). 

Afloat, adv. 7 Omlgb. 

Afraid, a. bange. - 

After, prp. efter. 

Afterwards, adv. siden, siden efter. 

Again, adv. igjen. 

Against, prp. ¢mod. 

Age, s. Alder, Tidsalder; of age, 
myndig. 

Agitated, part. heftig, beveget. 

Agitation, s. heftig Sindsbevegelse. 

Ago, adv. tilforn for (en Tid) siden. 

Agree, v. komme overeens om, sam- 
tykke. 

Agreeable, a. behagelig. 

Ah! Ah! interj. Oh, Ja, Ja! 

Aid, s. Hjclp. 

Aim, s. Sigte. 

Air, s. Luft; Mine. 

Airy, a. luftig. 

Alacrity, s. Lyst, Munterhed. 

Alarm, 8s. Frygt, Redsel, v. for- 
skrekke. 

Alas! interj. Ach! 

Alhabbal. s. Rebslageren, (et ara- 
bisk Ord). 

Alight, v. stige af, nedstige, (om 
Hugle) seette sig. 

Alive, adv. ilive. 

All, a. al, alle, hele. 
ENGL, STOR. 


Allege, v. anfore, sige. 
Alley, s. snever Gade, Gang. 
Alliance, s. Forbindelse. 
Allow, v. tillade; tilstede, give. 
Allude, v. hentyde, antyde. 
Ally, s. Bundsforvandt, v. alliere. 
Almighty, a. almegtig. 
Almost, ady. nesten. 
Alms, s. pl. Almisse. 
Aloes, s. Aloe. 
Along, adv. fort, frem, langsmed. 
Aloud, adv. hgit, lydeligt. 
Already, adv. allerede. 
Alter, v. forandre. 
Alteration, s. Forandring. 
Altercation, s. Trette, Strid. 
Amass, y. samile. 
Amaze, v. forbause. 
Amazement, s. Bestyrtelse. 
Amends, s. pl. Skadeserstatning. 
Ambassador, s. Gesandt. 
Ambergris, s. Ambra. 
Ambition, s. Zrgjerrighed. 
Amenities of life, Livets Yndig- 
heder eller Hiskeligheder. 
Amiable, a. elskelig, elskverdig. 
Amid, prp. under, midt 7. 
Among, prp. iblandt. 
Amount, s. Belob; v. belobe sig. 
Ample, a. stor. 
Amply, ady. rigeligt. 
Amuse, v. more ; drive Tiden ; narre. 
Amusement, s. Underholdning, Mor- 
skab. 
Ancestors, s. pl. Forfedre. 
Anchor; s. Anker. 
Anew, ady. paa Ny. 
And, conj. og. 
Anger, s. Vrede. 
Angry, a. vred. 
Anguish, s. Smerte, Angst ; Hjarte- 
sorg. 
Another, a. en anden, nok een. 
Answer, v. besvare, s. Svar. 
Anticipate, v. komme 7 forkjobet 
(p. 112). 
12 
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Anxious, a. angstelig, beqjerlig. 
Any, pron. nogensomhelst, enhver- 
somhelst. 
Apartment, s. Verelse. 
Apothecary, s. Apotheker. 
_ Appalling, part. bestyrtende, for- 
ferdende. 
Apparatus, s. Apparat, Redskaber ; 
Veerktaj. 
Apparel, s. Kledning. 
Apparent, a. aabenbar, gjensynlig. 
Apparently , ady. tilsyneladende, 
som det synes. 
Appeal. s. Appell. 
Appear, v. synes. 
Appearance, s. remtreden ; 
seende. 
Appetite, s. Appetit, Spiselyst. 
Apple, s. able. 
Application, s. Henvendelse. 
Apply, v. henvende sig; anvende. 
Appoint, y. bestemme, indsette. 
Appointed hour, bestemt Time. 
Apprehensive, a. frygtende. 
Apprehension, s. L’rygt. 
Apprise, v. underrette. 
Approach, v. nerme sig, s. Ner- 
melse. 
Appropriate, v. tilegne sig. 
Approve, v. bifalde. 
Arab, a. & s. arabisk, Araber. 
Arch, s. Bue. 
Archery, s. Bueskydning. 
Archives, s. pl. Archiv, Rigs-Archiv. 
Ardently, adv. haftigt. 
Argument, s. Grund, Porestilling. 
Arm, s. Arm. 
Arm, y. bevabne. 
Arouse, vy. opvekke. 
Arrange, v. ordne, forberede, gjore, 
istand. 
Arrangement, s. Orden. 
Arrant, a. erke- (i slem Betydning). 
Arrive, v. ankomme. 
Arrow, s. Piil. 
Art, s. Konst. 
Artful, a. listig, snu 
Artfully, ady. listigt, paa en snu 
Maade. 


Ud- 


GLOSSARY, 


Articulate, v. fremsige, yitre. 

Artizan, s. Haandverksmand. 

As, adv. som. 

Ascend, y. bestige. 

Ascertain, v. forvisse sig om. 

Ashamed, a. skamfuld. 

Ashore, adv. iland. 

Aside, adv. tilside. 

Ask, v. sporge. 

Asleep, adv. i 7 Soun; t Sovne. 

Aspect. s. Udseende. 

Ass, s. dsel. 

Assail, v. angribe. 

Assassin, s. Snigmorder. 

Assassinate, v. snigmyrde. 

Assertion, s. Udsagn. 

Assiduous, a. vedholdende. 

Assign, v. bestemme. 

Assist, v. hjelpe, staa bi; vere til- 
stede. 

Assistance, s. Hjelp, Bistand. 

Associations, s. pl. Hrindringer. 

Astonish, v. forbause. 

Assumption, s. Antagen, Anskaf- 
felse. 

Assure, v. forsikkre. 

Astonishment, s. Forbauselse. 

At, prp. 7, ved; at home, Ajemme; 
at sea, til Soes; at all, paa no- 
gen Maade; not at all, paa in- 
gen Maade. 

Atrocious, a. gruelig. 

Attached, part. hengiven. 

Attack, s. Angreb; v. angribe. 

Attain, v. opnaa, naa. 

Attempt, s. Forsig; v. forsage. 

Attend, v. imdfinde sig, vere til- 
stede, ledsaye. : 

Attend to, iagttage. 

Attention, s. Opmerksomhed. 

Attentive, a. opmerksom. 

Attentively, adv. opmerksomt. 

Attired, part. kledt. 

Attitude, s. Stilling. 

Attract, v. tiltrekke. 

Attribute, y. tilskrive. 

Audience, s. Audients. 

Augment, v. forgge. 

Author, s. Forfatter; Ophavsmand. 


| 


GLOSSARY. 


Authorize, v. berettige. 

Avail one’s self, afbenytte sig. 
Avaricious, a. gjerrig. 

Aversion, s. Modbydelighed, Afsky. 
Avoid, v. undgaae. 

Avowal, s. Tilstaaelse, Bekjendelse. 
Await, v. oppebie. 

Awake, v. irr. vekke, vaagne. 
Awaken, v. vekke. 

Aware, a. vaer, vidende om. 
Away, adv. afsted; bort. 
Awkwardness, s. Keitethed. 
Azure, v. azurblaa, himmelblaa. 


Bs 


Back, adv. tilbage. 

Back, s. Ryg. 

Back, v. understotte, staa bi. 

Backwards, ady. tilbage. 

Badly, adv. ide. 

Baffle, v. narre, skugfe, forvirre. 

Bag. s. Sek, 

Bagpipe, s. Sekkepibe. 

Bait, s. Madding. 

Balcony, s. Altan. 

Bale, s. Balle, Pakke. 

Ball, s. Bold. 

Bandage, s. Bind. 

Banditti, s. pl. Rovere. 

Banish, v. forjage, fordrive, lands- 
Sorvise. 

Bank, s. Bred. 

Banker, s. Banquier. 

Bank-note, s. Bankseddel. 

Banquet, s. Gilde. 

Banter, v. have til Bedste. 

Barbarous, a. barbarisk. 

Barefooted, a. barfodet. 

Bargain, s. Ajéb, godt Kjob. 

Bark, s. Baad. 

Barley, s. Byg. 

Barren, a. ufrugtbar. 

Base, s. Pod, Fodstykke, nedersteDel. 

Base, a. nedrig. 

Basket, s. Kurv, diske. 

Bas-relief, s. Lavt-ophojet Billed- 
hugger-Arbeide. 

Bath, s. Bad. 
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Bathe, v. bade. 

Battered, part. forslaaet. 

Battery, s. Batteri. 

Battle, s. Slag. 

Bawl, v. skraale, brole. 

Be, v. subst. vere. 

Be about, vere i Begreb med. 

Beach, s. Strand. 

Beam, v. straale; s. Straale: Bjalke. 

Bear, v. ir. taale; bear me out, 
gjore mit Ord gyldigt. 

Bear, v. irr. bere, fore. 

Beard, s. Shjog. 

Bearer, s. Overbringer. 

Beast, s. Dyr, Beest. 

Beat, v. irr. slaa. 

Beating, s. Slaaen, Banken; [Plad- 
sken|. 

Beaufet, s. Skjenkebord. 

Beautiful, a. skjon, deilig. 

Beauty, s. Skjonhed. 

Becalmed, part. som har Vindstille, 

Become, v. irr. blive; what is be- 
come of it, hvor er det blevet af. 

Bed, s. Seng. 

Bedew, v. bedugge. 

Befall. v. tilstide, ramme; hande. 

Before, prp. for, (foran); for. 

Beg, v. bede; tigge. 

Beggar, 8. Tigger. 

Begin, v. irr. begynde. 

Behalf, s. Vegne; in his behalf, 
paa hans Vegne. 

Behave, v. opfore sig ; lade (S. 101). 

Behind, prp. bagved, bag. 

Behold, v. irr. beskue, betragte. 

Being, s. Vaesen. 

Believe, v. tro. 

Belly, s. Mave, Bug. 

Belong, vy. tilhore. 

Beloved, a. elsket. 

Below. adv. nedenfor. 

Belt, s. Belte. 

Bend, v. rette, tage en Retning. 

Beneath. prp. under, 

Benefactor, s. Velgjorer. 

Beneficence, s. Godgjorenhed. 

Benefit, s. Fordeel; Velgjerning; 
vy. have Nytte, Gavn af. 
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Benevolent, a. godgjorende. 

Be no more, at vere dod. 

Bequeath, v. testamentere. 

Pererocnne s. Nedstammet af Ber- 

Barmecide mec’s Familie. 

Beseech, v. irr. bede indstendig. 

Beset, v. omringe. 

Beside one’s self, ude af sig selv 
(rasende). 

Besides, adv. desuden. 

Best, a. bedst. 

Bestow, v. yde, skjenke, give. 

Bestow upon, yde. 

Betake, vy. irr. begive. 

Bethink one’s self of, falde paa. 

Betray, v. forraade; forlede. 

Better, v. forbedre; a. bedre. p. 73. 

Better, a. bedre furen. 

Between 

Betwixt 

Bewail, v. beklage, begrede. 

Bezestein eller Bezestan, s. Vare- 
Halle, Tyrkisk Bazar. 

Bias, s. Retning. 

Bias, s. Tilbojelighed, Forkjerlighed. 

Bid, v. irr. byde; bede. 

Bid farewell, sige Farvel. 

Bier, s. Lighiste; Baare. 

Bidding, s. Bud. 

Bigness, s. Storrelse. 

Bill, s. Fuglesnabel ; Regning. 

Bill of exchange, s. Vewel. 

Billow, s. Bolge, Vove. 

Bind, v. irr. Binde. 

Bird, s. Fugl. 

Bird-nesting, s. Ségen efter Fugle 
reder. 

Birth, s. Fédsel. 

Bit, s. Bid; lille Stykhe. 

Bitter, a. bitter. 

Bitterly, adv. bittert. 

Black, a. sort. 

Blame, s. Daddel, Skyild. 

Bland, a. blid. 

Bleed, v. dlode. 

Blend, vy. jforene. 

Bless, v. velsigne. 

Blessing, s. Velsignelse. 

Blind, adj. dlind, v. dblinde. 


} prp. imellem, mellem. 


GLOSSARY. 


Blindfold, v. binde for Ojnene. 

Blissful, a. lykkelig, lyksalig. 

Born, part. fodt. 

Blood, s. Blod. 

Blot, s. Plet; v. pletie. 

Blow. v. irr. blese. 

Bluntly, adv. ligefrem. 

Blush, v. rgdme. 

Board, s. Bord; on board, om Bord. 

Boat, s. Baad. 

Body, s. Legeme. 

Boil, v. koge. 

Bold, a. dristig. 

Bone, s. Knokkel, Been. 

Book, s. Bog. 

Border, s. Grendse. 

Bore, v. bore. 

Borrow, v. borge, laane. 

Bosom, s. Barm. 

Both, a. begge, adv. baade. 

Bottom, s. Bund; at bottom, 7% 
Grunden. 

Bough, s. Green. 

Bound, part. bunden; (om Skibe} 
bestemt. 

Bountiful, a. godgjorende, rund- 
hendet. 

Bounty, s. Godgjorenhed; Godhed. 

Bow, s. Bue; e. boie, bukke. 

Bow], s. Bold, Kugle ; Skaal, Kumme. 

Bow-window, s. Bue-Vindue, frem- 
ragende Vindue. j 

Box, s. diske, Kasse. 

Boy, s. Dreng. 

Braid, v. flette; s. Fletning. 

Bramble, s. Tornebusk. 

Bran, s. Klid. 

Brave, a. brav, tapper. 

Bread, s. Brod. 

Breadth, s. Brede. 

Break, v. brekke, bryde; break into 
a house, gjore Indbrud. 

Breakfast, s. Frokost. 

Break of day, s. Daggry. 

Break off, afbryde. 

Breast, s. Bryst. 

Breath, s. Aande. 

Breathe, v. aande; indaande. 

Breed, y. irr. opfostre, opdrage. 


GLOSSARY. 


Breeze, s. Kulling. 

Bribe, v. bestikke; s. Bestikkelse. 

Bright, a. lys, skinnende. 

Brightness, s. Glands. 

Brilliant, a. glimrende. 

Bring, v. irr. bringe. 

Brocade, s. Brocade, Guldstof. 

Broil, v. stege paa Rist. 

Brook, s. Bek. 

Broth, s. Suppe (som kun ikke er 
lavet af Oxekjod). 

Brother, s. Broder. 

Brushwood, s. Krat. 

Buffet, v. Beaufet. 

Built, part. bygget. 

Bulky, a. tyk, sver, klumpet. 

Bundle, s. Pakke, Bundt. 

Buoyant, a. gyngende, livlig. 

Burden, s. Byrde. 

Burial, s. Begravelse. 

Burn, v. brende. 

Burst out a laughing, briste i Latter. 

Bury, v. begrave. 

Bush, s. Busk. 

Busily, adv. geskjaftigen, flittigen. 

Business, s. Beskjeftigelse; For- 
retning; Anliggende; Sag. 

But, conj. men. 

But, conj. hvis ikke, dersom ikke. 

Buy, v. kjobe. 

Buyer, s. Kjober. 

By, prp. ved; af; ad. 

Bystander, s. Tilstedeverende. 


Cc 


Cabbage-leaf, s. Hvidkaals-Blad. 

Cabin, s. wssel Hytte; (til Soes) 
Kahyt. 

Cable, s. Toug. 

Cackle, v. kagle. 

Calamitous, a. ulykkelig. 

Calculated, part. beregnet paa. 

Calebash) s. Plaske-Greaskar, Ka- 

Calabash} labash. 

Caliphate, s. Kaliphdomme, (Kejser- 
domme). 

Call, v. kalde, nevne, benevne; 
gore Besog. 
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Call on, paakalde. 

Calm, v. berolige. 

Calumny, s. Bagvaskelse. 

Can, v. irr. & def. kan. 

Cannibal, s. Menneskeeder. 

Cap, s. Kappe (for Hovedet). 

Capable, a. istand til. 

Capital, s. Hovedstad. 

Captain, s. Anforer, Hovding. 

Cards, s. pl. Spillekaart. 

Care, s. Omsorg. 

Carelessly, adv. skjodeslost. 

Cargo, s. Ladning. 

Carpet, Gulvteppe. 

Carriage, s. Vogn, Karet. 

Carry, v. bere, fore. 

Case, s. Tilfalde. 

Cash, s. rede Penge. 

Cast of a net, Dret. 

Cat, s. Kat. 

Catch, vy. irr. fange, gribe; fatte. 

Cause, s. Aarsag, v. foraarsage. 

Cautious, a. forsigtig. 

Cavalcade, s. Tog; Procession. 

Cave, s. Hule. 

Cease, v. ophore, holde op. 

Cede, v. opgive. 

Celebrated, part. bekjendt, beromt. 

Censure, s. Daddel, Bebrejdelse. 

Certain, a. vis. 

Certainly, adv. visseligen. 

Certainty, s. Vished. 

Chalk, s. Kridt; v. kride. 

Challenge, v. fordre; gjore Krav 
paa. 

Chamber, s. Kammer. 

Chance, s. Handelse, Lykketref; 
v. indtreffe, hende. sig. 

Chancel, a. Kor, ~ 

Change, s. Forandring. 

Chapman, s. Kjobmand, Bissekrceem- 
mer. . 

Charge, v. paalegge. 

Charity, s. Kjerlighedsgave, Al- 
misse; Godgjorenhed. 

Charm, s. Trylleri. 

Charmed, part. indtagen; henrykt. 

Charming, a. indtagende; fortryl- 
lende. 
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Charms, s. s. Yndigheder. 

Chasm, s. Hul, Gab. 

Chateau, s. Hus, Lystslot paa Lan- 
det (et Franskt Ord). 

Chaste, a. kydsk. 

Cheek, s. Kind. 

Cheerful, a. munter, opromt. 

Cheerfully, adv. med Glade, gjerne. 

Cheering, part.opmuntrende,munter. 

Chest, s. Kiste, Kasse. 

Chief, s. Hovding. 

Child, s. Barn. 

Childhood, s. Barndom. 

Childishness, s. Barnagtiyhed. 

Chimney, s. Skorsteen. 

Chimney-piece, s. Ildstedsramme. 

China, s. Porcellain. 

Chip, v. knekke (om 42g). 

Choice, s. Valg, Forraad. 

Choke, v. quale. 

Choose, v. irr. veelge ; finde for godt. 

Cinnamon, s. Kaneel. 

Circuitous, a. kroget, snoet. 

Circulation, s. Omlob. 

Circumstance, s. Omstcndighed. 

Citizen, s. Borger. 

City, s. By, Stad. 

Civility, s. Artighed. 

Civilization, s. Folkedannelse. 

Claim, v. fordre, s. Fordring. 

Clamber, v. klattre. 

Clandestine, a. hemmelig. 

Clasp, v. omspende. 

Clean, v. rense: a. reen. 

Cleanliness, s. Renlighed. 

Clearly, ady. klart. 

Cleft, s. Kloft, Klippekloft. 

Clerk, s. Comptorist. 

Clerkship. s. ‘Contoir-Tjeneste. 

Clever, a. klogtig, klog. 

Cliff, s. Klippe. 

Climb, vy. klattre. 

Cling, v. klynge sig. 

Clock, s. Stueuhr. 

Close, v. lukke; lukke sig; adv. & a. 
tet ved; close by, tat ved. 

Cloth, s. Klede; Dug; Toj. 

Clothe, v. klade. ; 

Clothes, s. pl. Kleder $ 


GLOSSARY. 


Cloth of gold, Guldvev. 

Cloud, s. Sky. 

Clouded, part. fordunklet, forstyrret. 

Cloves, s. Krydernelliker. 

Club, s. Kolle. 

Cluster, s. Klase, Gruppe. 

Coachman, s. Kudsk. 

Coal, s. Kul. 

Coarse, a. grov. 

Coast, s. Kyst. 

Cobbler, s. Skoflikker. 

Cocoa-nut, Kokusnod. 

Coffin, Ligkiste. 

Cogitation. s. Tanke. 

Coil, v. snoe sig. 

Coin, s. Mynt. 

Cold, v. kold. 

Coldly, adv. koldt. 

Collation, s. et lille Festmaaltid. 

Colour, s. Farve. 

Column, s. Soile. 

Come, vy. irr. komme, 

Combat, v. bekjaempe; s. Kamp. 

Come by, faa, komme til. 

Come on, komme paa, komme (om 
Nat, Uveir etc.). 

Comfort, s. Trost, Bequemmelighed, 
Hyggelighed ; v. troste. 

Comforter, s. Troster. 

Comical, -a. komisk. 

Command, v. befale, s.° Befaling. 
Commander, _s. Befalingsmand, 
Overhoved, Fyrste, Hovding. 
Commander of the faithful. (Ka- 

liphens Titel) de Troendes Fyrste 
(Emir ol mumenin). 
Commend, vy. rose. 
Commercial, a. som horer til Han- 
del, Handels-. 
Commission, s. Hverv; vy. give i 
Commission. 
Commit, v. overgive; begaae. 
Commodity, s. Vare, Gods. 
Common, a. almindelig. 
Communicate, v. meddele. 
Communication, s. Meddeleise ; Sam- 
fersel. 
Companion, s. Kammerad. 
Company, s. Selskab. 


GLOSSARY. 


Comparative, a. relativ, forholds- 
MSSIG. 

Compare, v. sammenligne. 

Comparison, s. Sammenligning. 

Compassion, s. Medlidenhed. 

Compel, tvinge. 

Complain, v. klage. 

Complaint, s. Klage; Sygdom. 

Complaisance, s. Foielighed. 

Complete, v. fuldkommen. 

Completely, ady. fuldkomment, 
ganske. 

Comply with, foie sig, rette sig 
efter. 

Composed, part. sammensat. 

Composure, s. Rolighed. 

Comprehend, v. begribe. 

Compromise, v. sette 7 Fare. 

Comrade, s. Kammerat. 

Conceal, v. fordolge, skjule. 

Conceive, y. fatte. 

Concerned, part. bekymret. 

Conclude, y. slutte. 

Conclusion, s. Sluéning. 

Condescend, v. nedlade sig. 

Condemn, v. fordomme. 

Condition, s. Betingelse; Tilstand. 

Condole, v. condolere. 

Conduct, v. fore, lede, drive; s. 
Opforsel. 

Conductor, s. Forer. 

Confer, v. udvise, yde, give. 

Confess, v. bekjende. 

Confession, s. Tilstaaelse, Bel:jen- 
- delse. 

Confide, v. betroe. 

Confidential, a. fortrolig, hoitbetroet. 

Confined, a. indesluttet. 

Confined, part. indskranket. 

Confirm, v. bekrafte, befwste. 

Conform, v. rette sig efter. 

Confused, part. forvirret, usammen- 
hengende. 

Confusion, s. Skamfuldhed. 

Congratulate, vy. lykonske. 

Connected, part. beslagtet, som 
staaer i Forbindelse med. 

Connection, s. Yorbindelse. 

Connubial tie, Ayteskabsbaand. 
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Conquer, v. erobre* 

Conscience, s. Samvittighed. 

Consent, v. samtykke. 

Consequence, s. Folge. 

Consider, vy. betenke, betragte; 
ansee. 

Consort, s. digtefelle. 

Constant, a. idelig. 

Constitution, s. Legemsbygning, Con- 
stitution. 

Contain, holde, indeholde. 

Contemplation, s. Beskuelse. 

Contempt, s. Foragt. 

Content, a. tilfreds, fornoiet; v. 
vere tilfreds med; tilfredsstille. 

Contents, s. pl. Indhold. 

Continual, a. bestandigt, uafbrudt. 

Continue, y. forblive, vedblive, fort- 
sccitte. 

Contorsion, s. Fordrejning. 

Contract, v. tilegne sig. 

Contract a marriage, indgaa Aigte- 
skab. 

Contrary, s. det Modsatte; a. mod- 
sat; stridende imod. 

Contrast, s. Modszetning. 

Contribute, v. bidrage. 

Contrivance, s. Kneb, Paafund, 
Indretning. 

Contrive, v. indrette, udfinde, op- 
Jinde. 

Controversy, s. Strid, Trette. 

Convenience, s. Bequemmelighed. 

Convenient, a. bequem, passende. 

Conveniently, ady. bequemt. 

Conversation, s. Samtale, Under- 


holdning. 
Conviction, s. Overbevisning. 
Convince, v. overbevise. a 


Convert, v. forvandle. 

Convey, v. fore, bringe, bibringe. 

Convulse with laughter, bring til 
at briste af Latter. 

Cook, v. kaage; s. Kok. 

Cool, s. Kuling; a. kjolig. 

Copper, s. Kobber. 

Corn, s. Korn. : 

Comer, s. Krog, Hjorne. 

Lorpse, s. Ligne. 


¢ 
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Correct, v. reite. 

Cost, v. irr. koste; cost what it 
will, hvad det end koster. 

Costly, a. kostelig. 

Cottage, s. Hytte; Villa. 

Cotton, s. Bomuld, Bomuldsvarer. 

Couch, s. Leje. 

Counsel, s. aad. 

Count, v. telle, regne. 

Count, s. Greve. 
Countenance, s. Ansigt, Aasyn; 
Udseende; Bestyrkelse, Stotte. 
Counterbalance, v. veie op imod. 
Countess in her own right, arve- 
lig Besidderinde af en Jarls- 
Verdighed: ikke blot Jarl-inde 
ved Asgteskab. 

Counting-house, s. 
Comptoir. 

Country, s. Land. 

Countryman, s. Landsmand. 

Country-house, s. Landsted. 

Courage, s. Mod, Uforsagthed. 

Course, s. Kurs, Kaas; Lob, Gang; 
in course of conversation, i, wn- 
der Samtalen; of course, natur- 
liqviis. 

Course of nature, Naturens Gang. 

Court, s. Gaard; Hof; Ret. 

Courteously, adv. artigen. 

Courtship, s. Frierie. 

Court-yard, s. Gaard. 

Cover, s. Laag; v. bedekke. 

Cow, s. Ko. 

Cradle, s. Vugge. 

Create, v. skabe, stifte. 

Creator, s. Skaber. 

Creature, s. Skabning; Dyr. 

Credible, a. troverdig. 

Credit, s. Tiltro, v. tro. 

Creep, v. irr. krybe. 

Crew, s. (Skibs)-Mandskab. 

Crime, s. Forbrydelse. 

Criminal, a. forbrydersk. 

Crimson, a. karmosin-rad. 

Crooked, a. kroget. 

Cross, eller Market-cross, s. et 
Kors, som opstilles i Centrum paa 
Torvet i Engelske Byer. 


Kjobmands- 


GLOSSARY. 


Cross, v. gaa wers over. 

Cross road, s. Krydsvei, Tvervei, 
Vej som stoder sammen med en 
anden. 

Crossway, s. Krydsve). 

Crow, v- gale. 

Crowd, s. Mengde, Masse; v. for- 
samles + Mengde; stimle sam- 
men; trykke, klemme. 

Crown, s. Krone; Hng. Mynt, som 
gjelder omtr. 2 Rdl. 24 Sk. 

Cruel, a. grusom. 

Cruelty, s. Grusomhed. * 

Crush, v. knuse. 

Crier, s. Udraaber. 

Cry, s. Skrig, v. skrige; sige. 

Cultivate, v. dyrke, ploje. 

Cunning, a. listig, snu. 

Cup, s. Beger. 

Cupboard, s. Skenkebord, Skab. 

Cure, v. helbrede; s. Helbredelse. 

Curiosity, s. Merkverdighed ; Nys- 
gierrighed. 

Curious, a. rar, kunstig. 

Current, s. Strom. 

Cushion, s. Pude, 

Custom, s. Shik, Seedvane. 

Customer, s. Kunde. 

Cut, v. irr. skere, hugge. 

Cut off, afskjere. 


D. 


Dagger, s. Dolk. 

Daily, a. daglig. 

Dame, s. Kone. 

Damper, s. Brod, Fade; |Pobel- 
sprog]. 

Dance, v. dandse, s. Dands. 

Dancer, s. Dandser, Dandserinde. 

Danger, s. Fare. 

Dangerous, a. farlig. 

Dangle, v. dingle. 

Dare, v. irr. vove, turde. 

Dark, a. mork, s. Morkning. 

Darken, v. morkne. 

Darkness, s. Morke. 

Darling, a. & s. kjer; Yndling. 


| Dart, e. haste; skyde (som en Pil). 


GLOSSARY. 


Date, s. Tid; of afresh date, nyligt. 

Date-tree, s. Daddel-Tre. 

Daughter, s. Datter. 

Dawn, s. Daggry, Dagbrakning. 

Day, s. Dag; Daylight, Dagslys. 

Daybreak, s. Daggry. 

Daytime, s. Dagstid; in the day- 
time, om Dagen. 

Dazzle, v. blende. 

Dead, a. & part. dod. 

Deadly, a. dodelig. 

Deal in, handle med. 

Dear, a. kjer. 

Death, s. Dod; put to death, af- 
live, dreebe. 

Deathbed, s. Dods-Seng. 

Debauchery, s. Udsvevelser. 

Debtor, s. Skgldner. 

Deceased, part. afdod. 

Deceive, v. skuffe, bedrage. 

Decent, a. sommelig. 

Decide, v. domme, afgjore, tage 
Bestemmelse. 

Deck, v. smykke, pryde. 

Deck, s. Dek (paa et Skib). 

Declare, v. erklere. 

Decline, v. unddrage sig, afslaa. 

Decline, of life, affeldig Alder. 

Decrepit, a. udlevet, svag af Al- 
derdom. 

Dedicate, v. tilegne, dedicere. 

Deep, a. dyb. 

Defective, a. mangelfuld. 

Defend, v. forsvare. 

Defiance, s. Trods. 

Deformity, s. Vanskabning, Hes- 


lighed. 

Degrade, v. nedverdige. 

Degree, s. Grad; by degrees, 
gradeviis. 

Delay, s. Ophold, Toven; v. tove; 
opsctte. 


Deleterious, a. gdeleggende, dre- 
bende. 

Deliberately, adv. forsetlig, med 
Overleg. 


Delicacy, s. jin Legemsbygning. 


Zarthed. 
Delicious, a. yndig. 
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Delight, s. Forngjelse, Fryd. 

Delighted, part. meget glad, vel- 
tilfreds. 

Delirious, a. som phantaserer. 

Deliver, v. befrie; aflevere. 

Deliverance, s. Lrelse; Befrielse. 

Demand, v. fordre; sporge; s. For- 
dring. 

Demonstration, s. Bevis. 

Den, s. Hule. 

Denial, s. Afslag. 

Deny, v. negte. 

Depart, v. tage afsted. 

Departure, s. Afreise. 

Dependence, s. Afhengighed; Til- 
lid til. 

Dependent, a. afhangig. 

Depending, ou, afhengig af. 

Deplorable, a. ynkelig, sorgelig. 

Deportment, s. Adferd, Opforsel. 

Deposit, v. hensette, gjemme; 
legge op. 

Deprivation, Savn, Mangel. 

Deprive, v. bergve. 

Depth, s. Dyb, Afgrund. 

Derive, v. udlede; vinde, drage. 

Descend, vy. stige ned, dale. 

Descendant, s. Hfterkommer. 

Describe, v. beskrive. 

Description, s. Beskrivelse; Slags. 

Desery, v. faa Oje paa, opdage. 

Desert, s. Orken; a. ode. 

Deserve, v. fortjene. 

Design, s. Hensigt, Plan; v. have 
isinde. 

Designedly, adv. forscetligen. 

Desire, v. forlange; s. Onske, At- 
traa, Leengsel. 

Desirous, a. begjerlig, onskende. 

Desist from, opgive. 

Desolate, a. gde. 

Desolating, part. odeleggende. 

Despair, s. Lortvivlelse. 

Despise, y. foragte. 

Despondency, s. Mismod. 

Destined, part. bestemt. 

Destiny, s. Skjwebne, Tilskikkelse. 

Destitute, a. 7 Trang, nodlidende. 

Destroyer,s. Odelegger, Drabsmand, 
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Destruction, s. Odeleggelse, Under- 


gang. 

Detain, vy. opholde. 

Detect, v. opdage. 

Detection, s. Opdagelse. 

Determine, v. beslutte. 

Deviate, v. afvige. 

Devote, v. hellige. 

Devour, v. opsluge. 

Dexterity, s. Behendighed, Klogt. 

Diamond, s. Diamant. 

Die, v. do. 

Difference, s. Forshjel. 

Different, a. forshjellig. 

Difficult, a. vanskelig. 

Difficulty, s. Vanskelighed. 

Dig, v. irr. grave. 

Dignify, v. forherlige. 

Dignity, s. Verdighed. 

Dilemma, s. Forlegenhed. 

Diligence, s. Flid; Hurtighed. 

Diligently, ady. flittigt, omhyggeligt. 

Diminish, v. formindske. 

Dine, v. spise til Middag. 

Dinner, s. Middagsmaaltid. 

Direct, v. vise (om Vej); foreskrive. 

Direction, s. Retning, Kaas. 

Directly, adv. lige; straz ; ligefrem. 

Dirty, a. smudsig. 

Disappear, v. forsvinde. 

Disappointed, part. skufet (i For- 
ventninger). 

Disaster, s. Ulykke, Uheld. 

Discern, v. skjelne. 

Disconsolate, a. sorgelig, trosteslos. 

Discourse, s. Samtale, Tale. 

Discover, v. opdage; aabenbare. 

Disembark, v. udskibe (sig). 

Discoverer, s. Opdager. 

Discovery, s. Opdageise. 

Disgrace, s. Vanere; vy. vancere. 

Disguise, v. forklede ; gjore ukjende- 
lig; s. Forkledning. 

Disgust, v. vekke Afsky. 

Dishevelled hair, wredt, nedslaget 
Haar. 

Dishonest, a. werlig. 

Disincline, v. gjore utilbojlig. 

Dislike, s. Mishag. 


* 


GLOSSARY. _ 


Dismal, a. fel, melanchoisk. 

Dismember, y. sonderlemme. 

Dismiss, vy. afskedige. 

Dispatch, v. afsende, udsende. 

Display, v. opstille, wdstille; vise. 

Disposal, s. Raadighed. 

Dispose, v. destemme 

Dispose of, afsette. 

Disposition, s. Characteer; Natur, 
Naturanleg. 

Dispute, v. sette sig imod, bestride ; 
s. Strid. 

Distance, s. Afstand; to some di- 
stance, noget bort. 

Distant, a. fern. 

Distemper, s. Sygdom. 

Distinetion, s. orskjel (p. 113). 

Distinctly, ady. tydeligt. 

Distinguish, v. skjelne. 

Distracted, a. rasende. 

Distress, s. Nod, Kummer, Sorg; 
v. plage. bekymre. 

Distressed, part. nodlidende, ulykke- 
lig. 

Distribute, vy. uddele. 

Disturb, v. forstyrre. 

Dive, v. dykke, dukke. 

Diver, s. Dykker. 

Divert, v. more, underholde; ad- 
sprede. : 

Divested of, dlottet for. 

Divide, v. dele; adskille. 

Divulge, v. udsprede, gjore bekjendt. 

Do, v irr. & aux. qjore. 

Do for one, blive ferdig med een, 
ombringe een. 

Do without, undvere; this will 
never do, dette gaaer aldrig an. 

Dodge, s. Kneb. 

Dog, s. Hund. 

Doleful, v. klagende, sorgelig. 

Dome, s. Kuppel. 

Dominion, s. Herredomme. 

Doing, s. Verk, Gjerning. 

Don't, gjor tkke; samment. for 
do not: I don’t know, jeg veed 
ikke. 

Doom, v. fordomme. 

Door, s. Dor. 


. 


GLOSSARY. 


Dotted, a. puncteret, punctviis besat. 

Doubt, v. tvivle, s. Tvivl. 

Doubtlessly, adv. upaatvivleligt. 

Down, prp. ned. 

Downwards, ady. nedad. 

Doze, s. Slummer. 

Dozen, s. Dousin. 

Dragon, s. Drage. 

Draw, v. drage, trakke; tegne. 

Drawingroom, s. Sal, Salon. 

Dread, s. Frygt; v. frygte. 

Lreadful, v. frygtelig. 

Dreadfully, adv. forskrakkelig. 

Dream, v. dromme; s, Drom. 

Dress, v. tilberede (om Mad); s. 
Kledning; v klede. 

Drink, v. drikke; s. Drik. 

Drive, v. irr. drive. 

Droll, v Jajerlig, 

Drop, v. falde; s. Draabe. 

Drown, v. drukne. 

Drowsiness, s Sovnighed, Dosiyhed. 

Drug, s. Middel, Lagemiddel, Gift. 

Due, a. forskyldt; tilborlig. 

During, adv, under, i; medens. 

Duty, s. Pligt. 

Dwarf, s. Dverg. 

Dwell, v, b0, opholde sig. 

Dwelling, s. Bolig. 

Dye, s. Harve, Farvestof. 


E. : 


Each, pron. hver. 

Eager, a. hidsig, forhippet, wrig 
(beqjerlig). 

Eagerness, s. Iver. 

Eagle, s. Orn. 

Early, ady. tédligt. 

Earn, v. erhverve, tjene. 

Earnest, a. alvorlig, inderlig; s. 
Alvor; Penge paa Haanden. 

Earnestness, s. Alvor. 

Ear-rings, s. pl. Mrenringe. 

Earth, s. Jord. 

Earthen, a. som er af Leer. 

Kase, s. Lethed; Mag, gode Om- 
stendigheder. 

Hasily, ady. let. 
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East, s. Osten, Orienten. 

Eat. v. irr. spise; ede. 

Ebony, s. Ibenholt. 

Edge, s. Rand, Kant. 

Educate, v. opdrage. 

Education, s. Opdragelse. ‘ 

Ee’n (samment. for even), just, 
netop. 

Efface, wdslette. 

Effect, s. Virkning. 

Effectually, adv. fuldkomment. 

Effort, s. Anstrangelse. 

Egg, s. dig. 

Egress, s. Udfart, Udgang. 

Eight, num. otte. 

Eighty, num. firsindstyve. 


‘Either, conj, enten. 


Eldest, a. aldst. 
Elapse, v. forlobe, henrinde. 
Elephant, s. Llefant. 
Eloquent, a. veltalende. 
Else, ady. ellers. 
Else-where, s. andetsteds. 
Elevate, v. ophaje. 
Embark, v. gaae ombord; indskibe; 
indlade sig i. 
Embarassment, s. Forlegenhed. 
Emerald, s. Smaragd. 
Embrace, v. omfavne. 
Emerge, v. komme jfrem; dykke 
op; komme tilsyne. 
Emotion, s. Sindsbevegelse. 
Emperor, s. Keiser. 
Empire, s. Keiserdomme. 
Employ, y. bruge, anvende. 
Emphasis, s. Eftertryk. 
Employment, s. Beskaftigelse. 
Empty, v. tomme, a. tom. 
Enable, v. swtte istand_ til. 
Encirele, vy. omgive. 
End, s. Ende; v. ende, slutte. 
Enclosure, s. Indhegning. 
Encompass, v. omgive, omringe- 
Encounter, y. gaae imode. 
Encourage, vy. opmuntre. 
Encourager, s. Opmumtrer. + 
Endeavour, y. soge, strabe. 
Endure, vy. udholde. 
Enemy, s. Fiende. 
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Energy, s. Kraft; energy of mind, 
Sjelsstyrke, Aandsstyrke. 

Engaged, part. beskjeftigat. 

Engrave, v. indskere, indprente. 

Engagement, s. Forpligtelse ; Slag. 

Engross, v. bemuegtige sig, tilvende 
sig. 

Enjoy, v, nyde. 

Enjoy one’s self, gjore sig til Gode. 

Enjoyment, s. Nydelse. 

Enlarge, v. udvide. 

Enliven, v. oplive, opmuntre. 

Enormous, a. uhyre stor. 

Enough, a. nok. 

Enquiry, s. Lftersporgsel, Fore- 
sporgsel. 

Enrich, v. berige; forskjonne. 

Enter, v. gaae ind, trede ind. 

Enterprise, s. Foretagende. 

Entertain, v. beverte. 

Entertainment, s. Gjestmaaltid, 
Gilde; Underholdning. 

Entirely, adv. ganske. 

Entitle, v. berettige. 

Entitled, part. havendetil Overskrift 
eller Titel. 

Entrance, s. Indgang. 

Entreaty, s. indstendig Bon. 

Entrust, v. betro. 

Envious, a. misundelig. 

Envy, s. Misundelse. 

Equal, v. ligner, a. lige. 

Equally, adv. lige. 

Equipage, s. Udvortes. 

Equipment, s. Paakledning ; Rust- 
ning. 

Error, s. Fejltagelse. 

Escape, v. undslippe. 

Espy, v- faa Oje paa, opdage. 

Essence, ¢. Hssenz. 

Essential, a. veesentlig. 

Establish, v. fastsette. 

Estate, s. Gods, Landgods ; Tilstand. 

Esteem, s. Agitelse; v. agte. 

Estimable, a. agtverdig. 

Evening, s. Aften. 

Exact, a. ngjagtig. 

Exactness, s. Nojagtighed. 

Examine, v. undersgge. 


GLOSSARY, 


Exceed, v. overgaa, overirajfe. 

Excessive, a. overdreven. 

Excellent, a. fortreffelig. 

Exchange, byte, tuske. 

Except, conj. wndtagen. 

Excite, v. vekke, foranledige. 

Exclaim, v. udraabe. 

Exclamation, s. Udraab. 

Excursion, s. lille Tour, Udflugt. 

Excuse, s. Undskyldning; v. und- 
skylde. 

Execration, s. Forbandelse. 

Execute, v. udfore, iverkseette. 

Execution, s. Udforelse; Henrettelse. 

Exempt, v. fritage. 

Exercise, s. Qvelse, Legemsovelse. 

Exert, v. anstrenge. 

Exhausted, part. udtomt. 

Exhibit, v. udstille. 

Exorbitant a. overdreven, udsuende. 

Expect, v. vente. 

Expedition, s. Hurtighed, Tog, Fart. 

Expel, v. fordrive. 

Expend, v. spendere, bruge op. 

Expense, s. Bekostning. 

Experience, s. Hrfaring. 

Experiment, s. Forsgg. 

Expiate, v. udsone, 

Expire, v. dee. 

Explain, v. forklare. 

Expose, v. udsatte (frembyde, stikke 
frem); beskjamme; gjire skam- 

ld. 


Exposed, part. udsat. 

Expostulation, s. Klage, Forestilling. 

Express, v. udtrykke; s. Stafet. 

Expression, s. Udtryk. 

Exquisite, a. udsogt, sjelden. 

Extend, v. udstrekke, udstrekke sig. 

Extensive, a. udstrakt, vidiloftig. 

Extent, s. Udstrekning. 

Exteriour, s. Udvortes. 

Extinguish, v. slukke. 

Extol, v. lovprise. 

Extract, s. Uddrag; v. uddrage. 

Extravagant, a. odsel. 

Extreme, a. yderlig, overordentlig ; 
s. det Yderste. 

Extremity,s. Yderlighed, det Yderste. 


GLOSSARY, 


Extricate, v. udfrie. 

Event, s. Begivenhed. 

Every, a. enhver. 

Evil, s. Onde, Ulykke; a. ond. 
Evidently, adv. klarligen, aabenbart. 
Eye, s. De. 


F. 

Face, s. Ansigt. 

Facility, s. Lethed. 

Fact,s. Kjendsgjerning, Begivenhed. 
Tilfelde; virkeligt Tilfalde eller 
Begivenhed. 

Fade, y. falme. 

Fagots, s. Quiste, Fagotter. 

Fail, v. fejle, vere uhaldig; und- 
lade, svigte, forsage. 

Faint, v. besvime. 

Fainting, s. Besvimelse. 

Fair, s. Marked; a. skjon; redelig ; 
lys. 

Fairly, ady. redeligt; billigt; heelt 
og holdent, ganske, aldeles, reent. 

Fair wind, god Vind, Medbor. 

Faith, s. Tro; Troskab; Tiltro. 

Faithful, a. tro, trofast; Troende. 

Fall, v. irr. falde. 

Fall a crying, give sig til at greede. 

Fall in love, dlive forelsket. 

Fall in with, mode, treffe paa. 

Fall out, blive uenig. 

Fall to work, tage fat paa Arbeide. 

False, a. falsk, opdigtet. 

Falsehood, s. Logn, Falskhed. 

Fame, s. Ry, Rygte. 

Familiar, a. fortrolig. 

Family, s. Familie. 

Famine, s. Hungersnod. 

Famished, part. forhungret. 

Famous, a. beromt. 

Fancy, s. Indbildning, Grille. 

Far, a. & adv. fjarn, langt borte. 

Farthing, s. 4 af en Penny, lidt 
mindre end en Rigsbank-Skilling. 

Fashion, s. Mode. 

Fatigued, part. tret. 

Fast, a. fast; ady. hurtigt. 

Fasten, v. feste. 
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Fat, a. feed. 

Fatal, a. ulykkelig; drebende. 

Fatality, s. Ulykkes-Tilfelde. 

Fate, s. Skjebne. 

Father, s. Fader. 

Fathom, s. Favn (sex Fod). 

Fatigue, s. Moje, Besverlighed. 

Fatten, v. fede. 

Fault, s. Hejl; Skyld. 

Favour, s. Gunst. 

Favourable, a. gunstig. 

Favourite, s. Yndling. 

Fear, v. frygte. 

Fearful, a. bange. 

Feast, v. smause; mette, gotte. 

Features, s. pl. Trek. 

Feed, v. fodre, give Fede. 

Feel, v. fole. 

Feeling, s. Folelse. 

Feign, v. skromte, forstille sig. 

Fellow, s. Felle, Staldbroder ; Kra- 
bat. 

Female, a. quindelig. 

Fence, s. Hegn. ‘ 

Ferment, v. giwre. 

Festooned, part. bekrandset. 

Fetch, v. hente. 

Fever, s. Feber. 

Few, a. faae. 

Fiction, s. Opdigtelse. 

Fictitious, a. opdigtet. 

Fidelity, s. Troskab. 

Field, s. Mark. 

Fierceness, s. Grumhed. 

Figure, s. Figur. Billede. 

Fifteen, num. card. femten. 

Fifteenth, ord. femtende, 

Fifty, num. card. halvtredssindstyve. 

Fight, v. kjempe, slaaes. 

Fill, v. fylde. 

Find, v. irr. finde. 

Fine, a. dejlig; fin. 

Finish, v. fuldende. 

Fire, s. Ild; v. opflamme. 

Fireplace, s. Jldsted. 

Firmly, adv. fuldt og fast. 

First, a. & adv. forst. 

Fish, s. Fisk; v. jfiske. a 

Fisherman, s. fisker. 
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Fishing-tackle, s. Fiskeredskaber. 


Fissure, s. Sprekke, Revne. 

Fit, s. Anfald. 

Fit, a. passende, begvem. 

Five, num. fem. 

Fixed, part. festet. 

Flame, s. Lwue. 

Flatter, v. smigre. 

Flee, y. irr. flygte, undvige. 

Fleecy, a. ullet. 

Flesh, s. Kjod. 

Flesh-meat, Kjod. 

Filit, v. sveve. 

Float, s. Flaade; v. flyde. 

Flower, s. Blomst, F. of age, blom- 
strende Alder. 

Fluctuate, vy. sveve. 

Fly, v. irr. flyve; to let fly, at af- 
skyde, skyde. 

Fold, s. Fold. 

Folding-basket, s. Kurv med Laag 
delt 1 Midten. 

Follow, v. folge. 

Follower, s. Folgesvend, Kammerad. 

Folly, s. Daarskab. 

Fondly, adv. kjerligt; eenfoldigvis. 

Food, s. Fede. 

Foolish, a. tosset. 

Foot, s. Fod. 

Footstep, s. Fodtrin; Fodspor. 

Forbear, v. irr. afholde sig fra, 

Forbid, v. forbyde. 

Forbode, v. bebude. 

Force, s. Kraft, Magt; v. aabne 
med Magt, sprenge op; tvinge. 

Forced, part. nodsaget. 

Forcibly, adv. med Magt. 

Forerunner, ” 8. Forlober. 

Forest, s..Skov. 

Forestall, ‘y. komme t Forkjobet. 

Forehead, s. Pande. 

Foresight, s. Ahnelse. 

Foreign, a. fremmed, udenlandsk. 

Foreigner, s. Fremmed, Udlending. 

Fore-tooth, Fortand. 

Forfeit, vy. at have forbrudt. 

Forged, part. falsk (om Penge). 

Forget, v. forgiette, glemme. 

Forgetfulness, s. Glemsomhed. 


GLOSSARY, 


Forgive, a. tilgive. 

Forgiveness, s. Tilgivelse. 

Forlorn hope, haablos Forhaabning 
(Haab grundet paa saare liden 
Sandsynlighed). 

Form, s. Form, Skikkelse; v. danne, 
udgjore. 

Former, a. tidligere. 

Formerly, adv. for, tilforn. 

Fortress, s. Fistning. 

al Peal 9 ady. heldiguiis. 

Fortune,s. Lykke ; Skjebne ; Formue. 

Forty, num. fyrgetyve. 

Forty-nine, num. ni og fyrgetyve- 

Forward, adv. frem, fremad. 

Forward, v. befordre. 

Foul, a. fel; smudsig. 

Founder, v. kentre; synke. 

Four, num. fire. 

Fourth, ord. fierde. 

Fowl, s. Hone. 

Fox, s. Rev. 

Fragrant smell, behagelig Lugt. 

Frame, s. Ramme; frame of mind, 
Sindsstemning. 

France, s. en Fransk Solumynt som 
gjelder 2 K 4 8% Rb. 

Fraud, s. Svig. 

Free, a. frie; v.. befrie, loslade. 

Freedom, s. Frihed. 

Freely, adv. frit, frivilligt, gjerne- 

Freight, v. fragte; s. Fragt. 

Frequently, adv. ofte. 

Fresh, a. fersk; frisk. 

Fret, v. @rgre sig, gremme sig. 

Frettingly, adv. e@rgerligen; med 
Gremmelse. 

Friend, s. Ven. 

Friendly, adj. venskabelig. 

Friendship, s. Venskab. 

Fright, s. Frygt; Skremsel ; Skrek. 

Frighten, s. skrakke; skreamme. 

Frightful, a. frygtelig. 

Frolic, s. lystig Streg. 

From, prp. af, fra, efter. 

Front, v. at ligge (staa) ligefor- 
Fronten. 

Frugality, s. Sparsommelighed. 

Fruit, s. Frugt. 


Bait: 


” GLOSSARY. 


Fruitful, a. frugtbar, frugtbringende. 

Fugitive, s. Hlygtning. 

Fulfil, v. opfylde. 

Full, a. fuld, fuldkommen. 

Fully, adv. fuldkomment. 

Fumes, s. pl. Dunster (af sterk 
Drik). 

Funds, s. pl. Pengeforraad. 

Funeral, s. Begravelse. 

Further, 

Farther, 

Furnish, v. meublere; forsyne (en 
Boutique) med Varer. 

Fury, s. Raseri. 

Future, s. Hftertid, Fremtid; a. til- 
kommende. 


} fjernere, lengere bort. 


G. 


Gain, v. erholde, vinde, faa; s. Vin- 
ding; Fordeel; Gevinst. 

Gaieties,s. Lystigheder, Forlystelser. 

Gallantly, adv. tappert; c«delmo- 
digen. 

Gamble, v. spille (Hazardspil). 

Gambling, s. Hazardspil. 

Gang, s, Bande. 

Garden, s. Have. 

Gardener, s. Gartner. 

Garment, s. Kledning, Klede. 

Gate, s. Port. 

Gather, v. samle. 

Gaze, v. betragte. 

Generally, adv. almindeligen. 

Generous, a. edelmodig. 

Generously, adv. rigeligt; wdelmo- 
digt. 

Gentle, a. mild, blid. 

Gentleman, s. Herre. 

Gently, adv. sagte, blidt. 

Gesticulate, v. gesticulere. 

Get, v. irr. faa; blive; get up, staa 
op; get down, gaa ned, stige af. 

Giant, Kiempe, Jette. 

Gift, s. Gave. 

Gilt, a. forgyldt. 

Gird, v. omgjorde, omspende. 

Girdle, s. Gjortel, Belte. 

Girl, s. Pige. 


4 


Give, v. irr. give. 

Give way, vakle, give efter. 

Glad, a. glad. 

Glimmer, v. glimte, glimre; s. Glim- 
mer. 

Gloomy, a. mork, melancholsk. 

Glory in, vere stolt af. 

Gluttonous, a. graadig. 

Gnaw, v. gnave. 

Go, vy. irr. gaae. 

God, s. Gud. 

God-send, s. Guds Gave. 

Gold, s. Guld. 

Good cheer,s. Maveguden, god Leve- 
maade. 

Goods, s. pl. Varer. 

Good-tempered, a. af et godt Gemyt. 

Good-will, Velwilje. 

Gossiping stories, Faddersladder, 
Smaasnaks-Historier. 

Government, s. Regiering. 

Grace, s. Naade. 

Graciously, adv. naadigt. 

Gradually, adv. gradvis. 

Grain, s. Korn. 

Grandeur, s. Storhed; Yppighed. 

Grand Seignior, Storherre (den Tyr- 
kiske Kejser eller Padishah). 

Grant, forunde, tilstede; indvilge. 

Grape, s. Drue, Vindrue: 

Grass, s. Gres. 

Gratefully, a. taknemmeligen. 

Gratify, v. tilfredsstille. 

Gratitude, s. Taknemmelighed. 

Grave, s. Grav. 

Great, a. stor; a great many, en 
hel Del. 

Greatly, ady. storligen, i hoj Grad. 

Greedily, ady. graadigen. 

Greedy, a. graadig. 

Green, a. grgn. 

Greeting, s. Hilsen. 

Grid-iron, s. Rist. 

Grief, s. Sorg, Kummer. 

Grimace, v. gjore Grimacer. 

Grope, v. famle. 

Grotesque, a. grotesque. 

Ground, s. Jorden, Grund. 

Grove, s. Lund. 
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Grow, v. irr. vowe, blive. 

Growl, v. knurre (som en Hund). 

Grumble, v. knurre, murre. 

Guard, v. vogte; guard against, 
vogte sig for. 

Guard, s. Bevogtning. 

Guardian, s. Laugverge. 

Guardianship, s. Mormynderskab. 

Guess, v. qjette, formode. 

Guest, s. Gyast. 

Guide, v. lede, fore; s. Forer, den 
som viser Ve). 

Guidance, s. Forelse. 

Guilty, a. skyldig, brodefuld. 

Gulf, s. Havbugt. 

Gut, v. rense, udtage Indvoldene. 


Hs 


Haberdasher, s. Kremmer. 
Habiliment, s. Kledningsstykke. 
Habit, s. Vane. 

Habitation, s. Bolig. 

Hagegle, 

Higgle, 

Hair, s. Haar. 

Hale, a sund, karsk. 

Half, a. halv. 

Half-crown, s. Lngelsk Solwmynt, 
som gjelder 2 Shill. og 6 pence, 
omtrent 1 Rd. 12 f. 

Hall, s. Hal; Forstue. 

Hamlet, s. Bondeby. 

Hamper, s. Torvekurv. 

Hand, s. Haand. 

Hand about, lade gaae omkring. 

Handle, v. have i Hander; tage 
fat paa. 

Handsome, a. skjon (smuk). 

Handwriting, s. Haandskrift. 

Hang, v. henge. 

Happen, v. hende sig. 

Happily, adv. heldigen, igod Behold. 

Happiness, s. Tilfredshed, Lyksalig- 
hed; Lykke. 

Harbour, s. Havn; v. underholde, 
nere. 

Hard, a. vanskelig; haard. 

Harden, v. herde; herdes. 


i v. prutte. 


GLOSSARY, 


Hardship, s. Besveerlighed, Ubehage- 
lighed. 

Harm, s. Shade, Ulykke. 

Harmony, s. Hendreegtighed. 

Harshness, s. Haardhed. 

Harsh tones, skurrende Toner. 

Haste, s. Lil. Hast. 

Hasten, v. skynde sig. 

Hasty, a. hastig, opfarende. 

Hastily, adv. pludselig, hurtig; 7 
Hast. 

Hat, s. Hat. 

Hatch, v. udruge. 

Hatchet, s. Oxe. 

Haunt, v. forfolge, forurolige (som 
et Spogelse). 

Have, v. aux. have. 

Have at heart, lade sig vere magt- 
paaliggende. 

Hazardous,a. vovelig, usikker; farlig. 

He, pron. Han. 

Head, s. Hoved ; Kapitel, Sag ; Spids. 

Health, s. Sundhed. 

Heap, s. Masse, Dynge. 

Hear, v. hore. 

Heart, s. Hjerte. 

Heartfelt, a. inderlig, hjertelig. 

Heat, s. Hede. 

Heaven, s. Himmel. 

Heavy, a. tung. 

Height, s. Hajde. 

Heinous, v. grov. forferdelig. 

Heir, s. Arving. 

Heiress, s. qvindelig Arving, pre- 
sumptive heiress, veentelig eller 
presumtiv Arving. 

Helm, s. Roer. 

Help, v. hjelpe, bare sig for; s. Hjelp. 

Hem, s. Som (Fig). 

Hemp, s. Hamp. 

Hence, ady. herfra, af den Aarsag. 

Henceforth, adv. efter denne Tid, 
i Fremtiden. 

Her, pron. hendes. 

Herb, s. Urt. 

Here, adv. her. 

Herself, pron. hende selv, sig. 

Hesitate, v. betcenke sig. 

Hide, s. Hud. 


on 


GLOSSARY. 


Hide, v. irr. skjule. 

High, a. hoj; adv. hoit. 

Hill, s. Hoj. 

Hilt, s. Haandgreb. 

Himself, pron. sig. sig selv, selv. 

His, pron. hans. 

Hiss, v. hyssé (om Slanger). 

Historian, s. Historieskriver. 

Hire, v. hyre, tage til Leje. 

Hitherto, adv. Aidindtil. 

Hoist, v. hejse. 

Hold, v. irr. holde. 

Hold good, staa fast, gjelde, staa 
stik. 

Hold up, jfremstille. 

Hole, s. Grube, Hul. 

Hollow, a. hwwl. 

Home, s. & adv. Hjem, hjem. 

Homewards, adv. hjem, lyemad. 

Honest, a. erlig, redelig. 

Honesty, s. dirlighed, Redelighed. 

Honesty is the best policy, (47r- 
lighed er den bedste Politik), dir- 
lighed varer lengst. 

Honestly, adv. cerligen; redeligen. 

Honour, s. re, Hader; v. bewre. 

Honour s. (Titel), Velbaarenhed. 

Honours, s. pl. Anesbevisninger. 

Hop, s. e¢ Hop. 

Hope, v. haabe; s. Haab. 

Hopeless, a. haablos. 

Horde, s. Horde. 

Horrible, a. radsom. 

Horrid, a. feel. 

Horror, a. Reedsel. 

Horse, s. Hest; Rytteri. 

Horseback, s. Hesteryg; on horse- 
back, til Hest. 

Horseman, s. Jytter. 

Hospitable, a. gest fri. 

Hospitably, adv. gjestfrit. 

Hospitality, s. Gyestfrihed. 

Host, s. Vert. 

Hot, a. heed. 

Hour, s. Time. 

House, s. Huus. 

Housekeeper, s. Huausholderske. 

Hover, v. sveve. 

How, ady. hwvorledes. 


ENGL, STOR, 
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However, conj. alligevel; dog. 

Howl, v.. hyle. 

Hurl, v. styrte. 

Hurt, v. irr. skade. 

Husband, s. Mand, gtemand ; 
v. holde Huus med, spare. 

Hussy, s. Taske, Kjelling, Quinde- 
Menneske. 

Hundred, num. Hundrede. 

Hundredth, ordin. hundredende. 

Hunger, s. Hunger. 

Hungry, a. hungrig. 

Hungry, v. drive, fremdrive heftigt ; 
s. Lil, Hast. 

Humour, s. Lune. 


te 


Idea, s. Idee, Begreb, Forestilliny. 

Identical, a. identisk, den selusamme. 

Idle, a. grkeslos; tom. 

Idle, v. hendrive; vere orkeslos. 

Idleness, s. Orkesloshed. 

Tgnominious,a. vanerende,skjendig. 

Ignorance, s. Uvidenhed. 

Ignorant, a. uvidende. 

Til, a. ond; syg. 

Ill-natured, a. ondskabsfuld. 

Illness, s. Sygdom. 

Ill placed, a. ilde anbragt. 

Illustrious, a. hoit bergmt. 

Imagine, v. forestille sig. 

Imagination, s. Indbildning. 

Iman, s. mahomedansk Prest, 
Imam. : 

Immediately, adv. strax, 

Immense, a. wmaadelig. 

Immensely, adv. whyre. 

Immersed, part. nedsiunken. 

Immoveable, a. ubeveegelig. 

Impatient, a. utaalmodig. 

Impelled, part. tilskyndet. 

Impenetrable, a. wransagelig. 

Impervious, a. wigjennemtrengelig. 

Impious, a. ugudelig. 

Implore, v. bede, bonfalde; wdbede 
sig. 

Import, v. betegnet. 

Import, s. Betydning. 
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Important, a. vigtig. 

Importance, s. Vigtighed. 

Impose upon, bedrage, fore bag 
Lyset; narre, 

Impossible, a. wmulig. 

Impression, s. Indtryk. 

Improve, v. forbedre, forage. 

Imprudence, s. Uforsigtighed. 

Impunity, s. Strafloshed. 

In, prp. 4, paa. 

Inability, s. Uformuenhed. 

Inaccessible, a. utilgjaengelig, ube- 
stigelig. 

Inadvertently, adv. ufrivilligt, ufor- 
setligt. 

Inch, s. Tomme. 

Incident, s. Begivenhed. 

Inclemency, s. Umildhed. 

Inclination, s. Tilbgielighed. 

Inclined, part. tilbgielig. 

Income, s. Indkomster. 

Inconsiderable, a. ubetydelig. 

Inconsiderately, adv. uforsigtigen, 
ubetenksomt. 

Inconsolable, a. uérgstelig. 

Inconvenience, s. Ulejlighed, Ube- 
hagelighed. 

Increase, a. tiltage. 

Incredulity, s. Utilbgjelighed til at 
tro, Vantro. 

Indebted, a. skyldig; i Gjeld til. 

Indeed, adv. 7 Sandhed, vistnok. 

Independent, a. uafhengig. _ 

Independently, ady. foruden, uaf- 
hengigt af. 

Indicate, v. tilkjendegive. 

Indifferent, a. middelmaadig. 

Indifferent Frenchman, en som taler 
gaadeligt Fransk, f. Ex. en som 
helst taler Engelsk. 

Indigence, s. Fattigdom. 

Indisereet, a. ubesindig. 


* Indisposition, s. Upasselighed, Syg- 


dom. 
Indistinet, a. utydelig. 
Individual, s. Individ. 


» Indolence, s. Dorskhed, Dovenskab. 


Indolent, a. dorsk, orkeslos. 
Induce, y. lede, bringe. 


GLOSSARY. 


Indulge one’s self, gjore sig tilgode; 
hengive sig til. 

Indulgence, s. Overberenhed. 

Industry, s. £id. 

Inebriated, part. beruset, fuld. 

Ineffectually, adv. uden Virkning, 
Sorgjeves. 

Inexhaustible, a. wudtommelig. 

Inexpressible, a. wudsigelig. 

Inevitable, a. wundgaaelig. 

Inevitably, aev. wundgaaeligen. 

Infallibly, adv. ufejlbarligen. 

Infamous, a. e@relgs. 

Infest, v. beherge, forurolige. 

Infinite, a. wendlig, usigelig. 

Infirmary, s. Syge-Hospital. 

Inflict, v. paalegge. 

Inform, v. underreite. 

Ingenious, a. sindrig, konstig. 

Ingenuity, s. Klogt, Sindrighed. 

Ingratitude, s. Utaknemmelighed. 

Ingulf, v. opsluge (om Bolger, 
Hav ée.). 

Inhabitant, s. Beboer. 

Inhabited, part. beboet. 

Inheritance, s. Arv. 

Inbuman, a. wmenneskelig. 

Injure, v. forurette. 

Injured, part. forwrettet. 

Injury, s. Skade, Forurettelse. 

Inn, s. Vertshuus. 

Inmost, a. inderst. 

Innocent, a. uskyldig. 

Innumerable, a. utallig. 

Inquire, v. wndersage; sporge. 

Inquiry, s. vid. Enquiry. 

Insensible, a. bevidsilas. 

Insert, v. indrykke. 

Insignificant, a. ubetydelig. 

Insist upon, paastaae. 

In so much, saa at. 

Inspire, v. indgive, indbyde. 

Inspection, s. Opsyn, Eftersyn. 

Instance, s. Hxempel. 

Instant, s. Ojeblik, a. ajeblikkelig. 

Instantly, adv. strax, paa Ojeblikket. 

Instead, ady. istedenfor. 

Instruct, v. lere. 

Insufferable, a. wiaalelig. 


GLOSSARY, 


Integrity, s. Redelighed; Retskaf- 
fenhed. 

Intelligence, s. Efterretning. 

Intend, v. have isinde; bestemme. 

Intently, adv. wrigt, fast. 

Interest, s. Rente. 

Interior, s. & a. det Indre; indvendig. 

Intermission, s. Ophold. 

Interrupt, v. afbryde. 

Interspersed, a. (8.73) adskilt hist 
og her. 

Interview, s. Sammenkomst. 

Intimate, v. antyde; a. fortrolig. 

Into, prp. 7, ind, op %. 

Intoxicate, v. beruse. 

Intoxicated, prp. beruset. 

Introduce, v. indfore, indbringe; 
indsnige. 

Introduction, s. Indforelse, Pre- 
sentation. 

Intruder, s. en wvelkommen Gist. 

Invade, y. angribe; gjore Indfald. 

Invalid, s. Krobling. 

Invent, v. opfinde, opspinde. 

Inviolable, a. uforkrenkelig, ubro- 
delig. 

Invitation, s. Indbydelse. 

Invite, v. indbyde, invitere. 

Involuntary, a, ufrivillig. 

lrritated, part. ophidset. 

Irreparable, a. uerstattelig. 

hresistible, a. wimodstaaelig. 

Island, s. @. 

Issue, s. Udfald ; Udgang ; v. komme 
Srem; udstede. 

It, pron, det (den). 

Itinerant, a omrejsende. 

Tye (sammentr. for) I have. 

Ivory, s. Elphenbeen. 


J. 


Jacket, s. Traje. 

Jar, s. stor Krukke, Vase, Leerkar. 
Jealousy, s. Skinsyge. 

Jest, s. Spag. 

Jewel, s. Juveel, Avdelsteen. 
Jeweller, s. Juveleer. 

Jew, s. Jade. 
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Jewish, a. jodisk. 

Join, v. forene, forene sig. 
Join to, stode til. 

Joke, v. spoge. 

Joke, s. Spaq. 

Journey, s. Rejse; vy. rejse. 
Joy, s. Glede. 

Juice, s. Saft. 

Jump, v. hoppe, springe; s. Spring. 
Just, adv. netop; a. retfardig. 
Just by, tat ved. 

Justice, s. Retfwrdighed. 
Justly, adv. med rette. 
Justify, v. retferdiggjore. 


RS 


Keep, v. irr. beholde, bevare, holde. 

Keeper, s. Vogter. 

Khan, s. (egentl. Khana) Huus, Lo- 
gis, Bolig (et Persisk Ord). 

Kick, v. sparke, stode. 

Kid, s. Aid. 

Kill, vy. drebe. 

Kind, a. kjerlig, venlig. 

Kind, s. Slags. 

Kindle, v. tende. 

Kindly, ady. venskabeligen, kjer- 
ligen. : 

Kindness, s. Venlighed. Godhed. 

Kindred, s. Slegt, Slagtninger. 

King, s. Konge. 

Kitchen, s. Ajokken. 

Kite, s. Glente. 

Knock, v. banke; slaae. 

Knot, s. Knude. 

Know, v. irr. vide, kjende; there 
is no knowing, man kan ikke vide. 

ie 

Labelled, part. paategnet, market. 

Labour, s. Arbejde. 

Laborious, a. majsommelig. 

Lace, s. Kniplinger. 

Lad, a. Kngs. 

Lady, s. Dame, Frue. 


Lament, v. beklage. . 
Lamentable, a. beklagelig. 
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Lamentation, s. Klage. 

Lamp, s. Lampe. 

Lance, s. Landse. 

Land, v. lande. 

Landed property, Landejendom. 

Landlord, s. Vert. 

Landshark, s. Land-Hai. 

Lane, s. (paa Landet) en smal Vej 
med Hekker paa begge Sider, 
en Gyde. 

Language, s. Sprog. 

Languish, v. smagte. 

Lapse, s. Forlgb. 

Large, a. viid, stor. 

Last, a. & ady. sidst; at last, til- 
sidst. 

Late, a. sildig; afdod. 

Lately, adv. nyligt. 

Latitude, s. Bredde; Udstrekning. 

Latter, a. sidst; the latter, det Sidste. 

Laugh, v. lee. 

Laughter, s. Latter. 

Launch, v. skyde frem 7 Vandet. 

Lavish, a. rundhaandet; gavmild ; 
odsel. 

Laws, s. Lov. 

Lawful, a. lovlig. 

Lay, v. legge. 

. Lead, v. irr. lede, fore. 

Lead the way, gaa foran. 

Lead, s. Bly. 

Leaf, s. Lov, Blad. 

League, s. Vejmaal af 3 Eng. Mil. 

Leaky, a. lak. 

Lean, a. mager. 

Lean-to, s. Skuur, en liden Tilbyg- 
ning ved Enden nf et Hus. 

Learn, v. lere, erfare. 

Learning, s. Lerdom. 

Least, a. mindst; at least, < det 
Mindste. 

Leave, v. irr. forlade; s. Tilladelse. 

Lectures, s. pl. Formaninger. 

- Left, a. venstre. 

Leg, s. Been. 

Legitimate, a. lovlig; cegte. 

Lend, v. irr. Jaane. 

Lemon-tree, s. Citrontre. 

Lengdthened, part. forlenget. 


GLOSSARY. 


Less, a. mindre. 

Lest, conj. at ikke; (efter Ord 
som betegne Firygt) at. 

Let, y. irr. lade, tillade. 

Letter, s. Brev; Bogstav. 

Letter of exchange, s. Vemel. 
Level, a. jen, lige med, i lige Flade 
med; s. lige Flade; v. jeevne. 

Liar, s. Logner. 

Liberal, e. gavmild, rigelig. 

Liberality, s. Gavmildhed. 

Liberty, s. Frihed. 

Lid, s. Laag. 

Lie, v. irr. ligge; s. Logn. 

Lie, v. lyve. 

Life, s. Liv. 

Lifeless, a. livlos, dod. 

Light, s. Lys. 

Lighted, part. tende. 

Like, v. behage, finde for godt; 
holde af. * 

Likely, a. & ady. rimelig, trolig, 
som kan formodes. 

Likeness, s. Lighed. 

Likewise, adv. ligeledes. 

Limit, v. begrendse. 

Limited, part. begreendset. 

Lingering, part. langsom; nolende. 
tovende. 

Linen, s. Linned; a. af Linned. 

Lion, s. Love. 

Liquor, s. Drik. 

Listen, hore paa, lytte til. 

Literature, s. Bogvesen. 

Little, a. liden, lille; s. en Smule. 

Live, y. leve; boe. 

Living, s. Levebrod. 

Load, s. Byrde; v. belesse; lesse 
paa. 

Loaf, s. e¢ Brad. 

Lock, v. lukke i Laas. 

Lock up, nedlukke. 

Lodge, v. logere. tage ind. 

Loneliness, s. Hensomhed. 

Lonely, a. eensom; lonlig. 

Long, a. & adv. lang; lenge. 

Longer, a. &. adv. lengere. 

Long, v. lenges efter, lyste. 

Look, v. see. 


GLOSSARY. 


Loquacious, a. snaksom. 

Lose, v. irr. tabe. 

Lose no time, (ikke tabe nogen Tid 
d. e.) uden Opsettelse. 

Loss, s. Zab, to be at a loss to 
know, slet ikke kunne begribe. 

Lot, s. Lod, Skjcebne. 

Loud, k. haj, lydelig. 

Love, s. Kjerlighed. 

Low, a. lav; lower, nedre. 

Lowness of voice, sagte Stemme. 

Lower, v. hejse ned. 

Loyal, a. trofast. 

Lozenge, s. en lille sod rund eller 
firkantet Medicin- Kage, eller 
Morcel (som Pebermynt- Kage), 
en Lozendsj. 

Luck, s. Held, Lykke. 

Luckily, adv. heldigviis. 

Lurk, v. lure, ligge i Baghold. 

Lustre, s. Glands, Ild (om De- 
manten). 

Luxurious, a. overdaadig. 

Luxury, s. Overdaad. 


. 


M. 


" Mad, a. afsindig, gal. 

Madness, s. Raseri. 

Madam, s. Hofligheds-Tiltale til 
gifte og ugifte Damer. 

Magazine, s. Vare-Oplag. 

Magistrate, s. Ovrighedsperson. 

Magistrates, s. pl. Ovrighed. 

Magnificence, s. Pragt 

Magnificent, a. pregtig, pragtfuld. 

Main ocean, det vide Hav; rum So. 

Majestic, a. majestetisk. 

Majesty, s. Majestet. 

Make, v.irr. gjore, (i Handel) vinde. 

Male, a. mandlig. 

Malice, s. Ondskab. 

Malicious, a. ondshabsfuld. 

Man, s. (pl. men) Mand. 

Manage,y. styre. lede, seetteigjennem. 

Management, s. Forvalining; For- 
retningsforelse; Bestyrelse. 

Manger, s. Krybbe i en Hestestald. 

Mangle, v. sonderhakke. 
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Maniac, s. en rasende Person. 

Manifest, a. aabenbar. 

Manner, s. Maade, Maneer. 

Mansion, s. Bolig. 

Manticora, s. et indisk Dyr med 
Love-Krop og Menneske-Ansigt, 
beskrevet af Aristoteles og Plinius. 

Manual,a.som gjoresmed Henderne. 

Manufactory, s. Fabrik. 

Manufacture, s. Haandverk. 

Manufacturer, s. Fabrikant. 

Many, a. Mange. 


March, v. marchere; s. Marsch, Tog. 


Mariner, s. Somand. 

Mark, v. marke; s. Merke; Kjen- 
detegn, Tegn. 

Market, s. Torv. 

Marriage, s. digteskab ; Giftermaal. 

Marry, vy. gifte sig; egte. 

Mask, s. Maske. 

Mass, s. Masse. 

Master, s. Herre. 

Match, s. Parti, digteskabs-Lor- 
bindelse ; Svovlstik. 

Mate, s. Kammerat..” 

Maternal, a. moderlig. 

Matter, s. Sag. 

May, v. def. maa, kan. 

Mayor, s. Borgermester. 

Meadow, s. Lng. 

Meal, s. Maaltid. 

Mean, v. mene. 

Means, s. Middel; by that means, 
derved:; by no means, ingenlunde. 

Meantime, 3. Midlertid. 

Meanwhile, adv. imidlertid. 

Measure, s. Maal; v. maale. 

Measure, s. Forholdsregel. 

Meat, s. Mad; Kjod. 

Medicine, s. Lagekonst; 
middel. 

Meditate, v. overlegge, overtanke. 

Meddle, y. bdlande sig i, give sig 
af med. 

Meet, v. irr. mode. 

Melancholy, a. tungsindig ; s. Tung- 
sindighed. 

Mellow,a. blod (om Lys og Farver). 

Memory, s. Hukommelse. 


Lege- 
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Menace, s. Trudsel. 

Mend, v. forbedre sig; forbedre, 

_udbedre. 

Mention, v. omtale, tale om; melde ; 
s. Omtale. 

Merchant, s. Kjobmand. 

Merchandise, s. Varer. 

Mercy, s. Barmhjertighed. 

Merciful, a. barmhjertig. 

Merely, adv. dlot. 

Midnight, s. Midnat. 

Midst, s. Midten. 

Mien, s. Udseende. 

Might, v. def. unde (maatte). 

Might, s. Kraft, Krefter. 

Mildly, adv. mild¢. 

Mind, s. Sind, Sjel; have a mind, 
vere tilsinds. 

Mine, .s. Mine. 

Minority, s. Mindreaarighed. 

Mirroring, a. speildannende. speil- 
klar. 

Mischief, s. Fortred. 

Mischievous, a. ondskabsfuld. 

Miser, s. Gnier. 

Miserable, a. elendig. 

Miserably, adv. jammerligen. 

Misery, s. Hlendighed. 

Misfortune, s. Ulykke. 

Mislead, v. vildlede. 

Miss, v. savne; forfeile, ikke treffe. 

Mistake, s. ejltagelse; v. tage 
Fejl ; antage urigtigen. 

Mistaken, a. som tager Fejl. 

Mob, s. Pobel. 

Model, a. modellere. | 

Moderate, a. maadelig, ringe. 

Moderate, v. temme, formilde; 
stille, sagtne. 

Moderation, s. Maadehold. 

Moment, s. Dieblik. 

Money, s. Penge. 

Month, s. Maaned. 

Monster, s. Uhyre. 

Monstrous, a. whyre. 

Mood, s. Sind; Stemning. 

eg 8. Maanelys; a. maane- 
ys. 

More, a. & adv. mere. 


GLOSSARY. 


Morning, s. Morgen. 

Morose, a. lunefuld, vranten. 

Mortifying, kraenkende. 

Mortification. s. Krenkelse. 

Mosque, s. Moskee. 

Motherless, a. moderlgs. 

Motion, s. Beveegelse. 

Motive, s. Beveggrund. 

Mount, v. bestige. 

Mountain, s. Bjerg. 

Mountaineer, s. Bjergboer. 

Mounted, part. ridende, til Hest. 

Mourn, v. sarge. 

Mouse, s. Muus. 

Mouth, s. Mund; Munding. 

Move, v. bevege. 

Movement, s. Bevegelse (Stilling). 

Much, a. & ady. megen; meget; 
mange. 

Mule, s. Muulesel. 

Multitude, s. Mengde. 

Multiplicity, s. Mengde, Mangfol- 
dighed. 

Murder, v. myrde; s. Mord. 

Murmur, v. knurre. 

Murmuring, s. Murmlen. 

Must, v. def. maa. 

Music, s. Musik. 

Mutual, a. gjensidig. 

My Lord, s. Min Herre (Tiltale 
til en Engelsk Adelsmand). 

Mysterious, a. hemmelig, uforklarlig. 


N. 


Name, s. Navn; v. nevne. 

Nape of the neck, Nakken. 

Napkin, s. Serviet. 

Nail, s. Negl. 

Nail, v. nagle. 

Narration, s. Fortelling. 

Narrative, s. Fortelling. 

Native city, Fodeby. 

Native country, Fodeland. 

Native port, Fodehavn. 

Natural, a. naturlig. 

Naturalist, s. Naturhistoriker, Na- 
turkyndig. 

Nature, s. Natur, Beskaffenhed. 


GLOSSARY. 


Nayigation, s. Seilads. 
Nay, adv. & interj.nez! Oh! 
Near, a. & adv. ner; nerved. | 
Nearly, adv. nesten. 
Neatly, adv. net, smukt. 
Neck, s. Hals. 
Necessary, a. nodvendig. 
Necessitous, a. nodlidende. 
Need, s. Nod; to stand in need, 
have nodig. 
Needle-seller, s. Naale-Krammer 
Neglect, v. forsomme. 
Negligence, s. Forsommelse. 
Neighbour, s. Nabo. 
Neighbouring, a. nerliggende. 
Neither, conj. hverken. 
Nest, s. Rede. 
Net, s. Net. 
Never, adv. aldrig. 
Never-failing, a. uudtommelig. 
Nevertheless, conj. alligevel, dog. 
New, a. ny. 
News, s. Nyheder. 
Newspaper, s. Avis. 
Next, a. nest. 
Niece, s. Broderdatter, Sosterdatter. 
Nigher, adv. nermere. 
Night, s. Nat (Aften). 
Nightfall, s. Aftenskumring. 
Nine, num. ni. 
Nineteen, num. nitten. 
Ninety, num. halufemsindstyve. 
No, none, a. ingen. 
No, no, adv. nej, nej. 
Noble, a. del. 
’ Nobleman, s. Adelsmand. 
Nobles, s. pl. Adelen. 
- Nobody, s. Ingen. 
Noise, s. Stgj. 
None, s. & a. Ingen. 
Nor, conj. heller ikke. 
North-west, s. Nord-Vest. 
Not, ady. tkke. 
Notice, s. Underretning, Efterret- 
ning; v.bemarke. legge Merke til. 
Notion, s. Begreb. 
Notorious, a. bekjendt, berygtet 
Notwithstanding, adv. wagtet. 
Novelty, s. Nyhed, Sjeldenhed. 
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Number, Tal, Antal. 
Numerous, a. talrig. 
Nurse, s. Amme; v. pleie. 
Nutmeg, s. Muskat. 


0. 


Oar, s. Aare. 

Oats, s. pl. Havre; we were out 
of oats, vor Havre havde sluppet. 

Obedience, s. Liydighed : 

Obey, v. .adlyde. 

Objection, s. Indvending; feel obj. 
have imod ; 

Object, s. Gjenstand; Ojemed. 

Obligation, s. Forbindtlighed; For 
pligtelse. 

Oblige, v. forpligte, nodsage. 

Obliterate, v. wdslette. 

Obscure, a. dunkel; ringe. 

Obscurity, s. Dunkelhed ; Ringhed ; 
lav Sphere 

Observe, v. iagttage; bemerke. 

Obtain, v. erholde. 

Obviate, v. forebygge. 

Occasion, s. Anledning, Lejlighed ; 
v. foraarsage, foranledige. 

Occasionally, adv. lejlighedsvis, af 
og til. 

Occupation, s. Syssel; Beskjeefti- 
gelse. 

Occupy, bescette, beboe. 

Oceur, v. treffes, forefindes; it 
never occured to her, det faldt 
hende aldrig ind; indtreffe. 

Ocean, s. Hav. 

Odd, a. besynderlig, seregen. 

Of, prp. som udtrykker Gen. el. 
Ejendoms-Forhoidet, af. 

Off, adv dort. 

Off hand, nonchalant. 

Offence, s. Anstod; Fornermelse. 

Offender, Misdeder. 

Offer, v. tilbyde; s. Tilbud; tilbyde 
sig: 

Office, s. Tyeneste, Hmbede, Hverv. 

Officer, s. Hmbedsmand; Officeer ; 
Betjent. 

Officers of police, Politi- Betjente. 
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Offices, s. pl. Udhuse. 
Offspring, s. Afkom. 
Often, adv. ofte. 
Often times, see Often. 


Oh dear! Oh Vee! (Kummers, 
Smertes Udraab). 
Oil, s. Olke. 


Oil-pot, s. Oliepotte. 

Old, a gammel. 

Omit, v. udelade, glemme. 

On, prp. paa. 

Once, adv. en Gang. 

One, num. een; den ene. 

One third, en Trediedeel. 

Only, ady. blot, alene; a. eneste. 

Open, v. & a. aabne; aaben. 

Opening, s. Aabning. 

Opinion, s. Mening, Formening. 

Opportunity, s. Leilighed. 

Opposite, a. lige over for; modsat. 

Opposition, s. Modstand. 

Oppressed, part. trykket, beklemt. 

Opulent, a. rig. 

Order, v. befale; s. Befaling; in 
order to, for at. 

Ordinary, a. sedvanlig. 

Orphan, s. & a. Foreldrelos, Fa- 
derlos. 

Oriental, a. gsterlandsk. 

Originally, ady. oprindeligen. 

Ostentation, s. Bram. 

Other, a. anden. 

Other-day, forleden Dag. 

Ourselves, pron. os; os selv. 

Ought, v. def. burde. 

Out, adv. ud; ude. 

Outery, s. Skrig, Udraab. 

Out of, adv. af, udaf. 

Outlet, s. Udgang, Udvej. 

Outline, s. Skitse, Omrids. 

Outside, s. Yderside; Cowvert. 

Over, prp. over; forbi. 

Over-against, a. lige over for. 


' Overhang, v. henge, rage ud over. 


Overhear, v. hore, overhgre. 
Overjoyed, a. overmaade glad. 
Overpowered, part. overveldet. 
Overrun by, som vrimler af, 
Overtake, y. indhente. 


GLOSSARY. 


Overtaken, part. overfalden. 
Overthrown, part. kastet ombuld. 
Overturn, v. kuldkaste. 
Overwhelm, v. overvelde. 

Owe, v. skylde. 

Own, a. egen; v. tilstaa. 

Owner, s. Hjyermand. 


E. 


Pace, s. Skridt. 

Pack, v. indpakke. - 

Packet, s. Pakke (lille). 

Pain, s. Smerte; Pains, s. pl. Moje, 
Uleilighed. 

Pain of death, Dods-Straf. 

Painful, a. smertelig. 

Fair, s. et Par. 

Palace, s. Palads. 

Palate, s. Gane. 

Pale, a. dleg. 

Palliate, v. besmyike, undskylde. 

Palm-leaves, s. pl. Palmeblade. 

Palm-tree, s. Palmetre. 

Pane, s. Rude. 

Pannekin, s. Blikskaal. 

Pant, v. puste. 

Paper, s. Papiir; Document. 

Papillotes, (#ransk) Papirskroller. 

Papyroplastics, s. den Konst at 
dannenette Gjenstande af Papir. 

Para, s. Hvid. (den mindste Tyr- 
kiske Mynt). 

Parcel, s. Pakke. 

Pardon, v. tilgive; s. Tilgivelse. 

Pardonable, a. tilgivelig. 

Parent, s. Fader eller Moder. 

Parental, a. faderlig. 

Parents, s. pl. Foreldre. 

Part, s. Del; Quarter; Side: v. ad- 
skilles. 

Part from, skille sig ved. 

Part with, shilles ve’. 

Partake, v. tage Deel i (smage). 

Partiality, s. Partiskhed. 

Partition-wall, Shilleveg. 

Partnership,s. Compas gni (i Hatdel). 

Particular, s. Punkt, Henseende, 
Omsteendighed. 


GLOSSARY. 


Party, s. Trop, Selskab. 

Pass, v. passere, gaa; forbi; 
bringe. 

Passage, s. Sted (i en Bog); Gjen- 
nemgang; Aabning; Passage. 
Passion, s. Lidenskab; Forkjerlig- 

hed. 

Past, ady. & part. fordi. 

Pastil, s. Rogelse. 

Patch of ground, en Plet Jord. 

Patient, a. taalmodig; s. Patient. 

Patiently, adv. taalmodigt. 

Pattern, s. Mynster. 

Pause, v. standse, betanke sig. 

Pavement, s. Steenbro, Brolegning. 

Pay, v. betale, vise, udvise; pay a 
visit, wore Visit. 

Payment, s. Betaling. 

Peace, s. Fred: den osterlandske 
Hilsen er Salam alaikum, d. e. 
peace be with you== Fred vere 
med Eder. } 

Pearl-fishing, s. Perlefiskeri. 

Peasant, s. Bonde. 

Pebble, s. Kiselsten, Smaasten. 

Peculiar, s. swregan. 

Peep,s. Titten; peep of day, Daggry. 

Penetrate, v. gjennemtrenge. 

Penetrated, part. gjennemtrengt 

Penny, s. (pl. pence) Penning, En- 
gelsk Kobbermynt, soni gjelder 
noget mindre end 4 Rigsb. Skill. 
Tolw Pence gjalder en Shilling ; 
og 240 Pence, et Pund Sterl. 
Skrivetegnet for penny er: d. 

People, s. Folk. 

Pepper, s. Peber. 

Perceive, v. bemerke. 

Perfectly, ady. ganske, fuldkomment. 

Perform, v. udfore. 

Perfume, s. Vellugt; 
lugtende. 

Perhaps, adv. kanskee, maaskee. 

Peril, s. Fare. 

Perish, v. omkomme. 

Permission, s. Tilladelse. 

Permit, v. tidlade. 

Pernicious, a. skadelig. 

Perpetual, a. bestandig. 


til- 


v- gjore vel- 
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Perplexed, part. forviklet ; forvirret 

Persecute, v. forfolge. 

Persist, v. paastaae, vedblive haard- 
nakket. 

Persuade, v. overtale. 

Person, s. Person; Mand ; Udvortes. 

Pestiferous, a. pestagtig. 

Petticoat, s. Shyort, Nederdel. 

Physician, s. Lege. 

Pick up, snappe op. 

Picture, s. Malert. 

Piece, 3. Stykke. 

Piece by piece, Stykke for Sty ykke. 

Pier, s. Havne-Bolverk, Havdem- 
ning. 

Pierce, y. gjennembore; gjennem- 
trenge; gjennemskue. 

Pigeon, s. Due 

Pile, v. opdynge. 

Pile of building, en meget stor 
Bygning. 

Pilot, s. Lods; (Styrmand). 

Pine away, hensmeegte. 

Pipe, Tobakspibe. 

Pirate, s. Sorover. 

Pit, s. Grube, Hul. 

Pity, v. yikes over; 8» Medynk. 

Place, v. Sted. 

Place, of honour, Hadersplads. 

Place, v. legge, sctte. 

Plague, s. Pest. 

Plaguy, a. forpestet. 

Plain, Hassan, slet og ret Hassan. 

Plainly, adv. klart; tydeligt. 

Plait, s. Fletning; v. flette. 

Plan, s. Plan, Forslag. 

Planter, s. Planter. 

Plausible, a. antagelig. 

Play , v. lege, spille. 

Plaything, s. Legetg). 

Pleasant, a. behagelig. 

Please, s. behage, finde for godt. 

Pleasure, s. Forngjelse, Korlystelse > 
Behag. 

Pleasure-boat, s. Lystbaad. 

Pledge, s. Pant. 

Plentiful, a. rigelig. 

Plenty, s. Overflodighed. 

Plot, s, Complot, Anslag. 
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Plum, s. Blomme. 

Plunder,, v. plyndre. 

Plunge, v. dykke, nedseenke; (om 
en Dolk) stode. 

Pocket, s. Lomme. 

Point, s. Punkt, Spids; point of 
death, det Yderste, Dodstimen; 
v. pege; to be on the point of, 
vere paa Nippet af. 

Point out, wdpege. 

Point to, pege paa. 

Poisonous, a. giftig. 

Police, see Officers of. 

Polish, y. slibe. 

Politeness, s. Artighed. 

Pomp, s. Pragt. 

Poniard, s. Dolk. 

Poor, a. fattig. i 

Poorly, ady. fattigt, usselt. 

Populous, a. folkerig. 

Porch, s. Sorle-Lntree, Soile-Ind- 
yang, Porten. 

Port, s. Havn. 

Porter, s. Portewr. 

Portico, s. Buegang. 

Portion, s. Portion, Del. 

Positively, adv. bestemt. 

Possess, v. besidde, have, eje. 

Possession, s. Besiddelse. 

Possible, a. mulig. 

Possibility, s. Lfterslegt. 

Potent, a. megtig. 

Poultry, s. Hons. 

Potion, s. Legedrik. 

Pound sterling, Zngelsk Penge- 
storrelse, som gjelder omtrent 9 
Ldl. Tegnet, den sedvanlig skri- 
ves med, er £, f. Hx. £ 10, le- 
ses Ti Pund Sterling. 

Poverty, s. Fattigdom. 

Power, s. Magt, Kraft. 

Powerful; a. sterk, kraftig. 

Pratice, s. Shik, Vane. 

Praise, v. sladdre, snakke. 

Pray, s. bede. 

Prayer, s. Bon. 

Precaution, s. Forsigtighedsregel. 

Precious, a. kostbar. 


GLOSSARY, 


Predestination, s. jforud bestemt 
Skjebne, 

Prefer, v. foretraekke. 

Preference, s. Foretrakken. 

Prejudice, s. Fordom. 

Prejudicial, a. skadelig. 

Premature, a. for tedlig. 

Preparation, s. Tilberedelse. 

Prepare, v. tilberede. 

Prepossessing, part. indtagende. 

Prepossession, s. Hordom. 

Prescribe, v. foreskrive. 

Presence, s. Nerverelse; presence 
of mind, Aandsnerverelse. 

Present, a. nerverende; at pre- 

-seut, for nerverende Tid; s. 
Forering. 

Presently, adv. snart; strax. 

Preserve, v. bevare. 

Press, v. trykke, presse. 

Press through, trenge igjennem. 

Presume, v. formode, fordriste sig. 

Presume upon one’s-self, prale. 

Pretence, s. Forstillelse; Paaskud. 

Pretend, v. foregive, skromte, lade 
som; gjore Fordring paa. 

pretty round sum, god rund Sum, 
klekkelig Sum. 

Preyail on, formaa, overtale. 

Prevent, v. hindre, forebygge. 

Prey, s. Bytte. . 

Prey upon, bemestre sig, gjore sig 
ul Bytte. 

Prime minister, s. Premier-Minister. 

Prime of life, blomstrende Alder, 
bedste Alder. 

Primrose-tinted, a. kodriverfarvet, 
primulafarvet. 

Prince , s. Prinds, Fyrste. 

Princess, s. Prindsesse. 

Principal, s. den Qverste; a. for- 
nem 

Prints, s. trykkede Bomuldstoier. 

Prison, s. Fangsel. 

Prisoner, s. ange. 

Privately, adv. hemmeligen, ube- 
meerket. 

Privilege, s. Forrettighed. 


GLOSSARY. 


Prize, s. Bytte; v. sette Pris paa. 

Probity, s. Redelighed. 

Proceed, v. blive ved; fortsctte, 
gaa videre. 

Proceeding, part. kommende ud fra. 

Proceedings,s. pl.fremgangsmaade. 

Procure, v. forskaffe, anskaffe. 

Prodigious, a. forferdelig stor; vid- 
underlig. 

Produce, v. fremdrage, bringe jor 
Lyset. 

Proficiency, s. Fremskridt. 

Profit, s. Fordeel; v. nytte, gavne. 

Profound, a. dyb. 

Profusion, s. Overflod. 

Prognostic, s. Forudviden. , 

Project, s. Plan, Anslag. 

Prolong, v. forlenge. 

Promise, v. love; staae inde for 
(p: 71). : 

Promontory, s. Forbjerg, Nes. 

Prompt, v. tilskynde. 

Pronounce, v. fremsige, udtale. 

Proof, s. Beviis. 

Propensity, s. Tilbgjelighed. 

Proper, a. rigtig, passende (Maade) ; 
tilborlig. 

Property, s. Hiendom. 

Proportion, s. Forhold. 

Proportionable, a, forholdsmeessig. 

Proposal, s. &yteskabs-forslag. 

Propose, v. foreslaae. 

Proposition, s. Setning. 

Prosper, v. lykkes. 

Prosperity, s. Lykke, Held, Velstand. 

Prosperous, a. heldig. 

Prostrate, v. nedkaste. 

Protect, v. beskytte. 

Protection, s. Beshyttelse. 

Protest, v. erklere 

Protestation, s. Lrklering. 

Protracted, part. langvarig. 

Proud, a. stolt. 

Prove, v. befindes, findes at vere; 
bevise. 

Proverb, s. Ordsprog. 

Provide, v. forsyne, forskaffe. 

Provided, part. forudsat. 

Providence, s. Forsyn. ~ 
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Province, s. Provinds. 

Provision, s. Forraad; Levnets- 
midler. 

Provoke, v. ophidse, opirre. 

Proximity, s. Nerhed. 

Prudence, s. Forsigtighed, Forstand, 
Klogskab. 

Prudent, forsigtig, forstandig. 

Public, a. offentlig. 
in public, offentligen. 

Pull, v. trekke, rive, plukke (S 36 
DL. 19) 

Pull down, rive ned. 

Pull out, trekke frem. 

Pulpit, s. Prekestol. 

Pulse, s. dirter, Belgfrugt. 

Punish, v. straffe. 

Punishment, s. Stra. 

Purchase, v. kjobe. 

Pure, a. reen, klar. 

Purpose, s. Hensigt; to no purpose. 
til mgen Nytte, forgjuves; on 
purpose, forsetlig. 

Purposely, ady. forsciligen. 

Purse, s. Pengepung. 

Pursue, forfolye; fortsette. 

Pursuit, s. Hfterstreben, Forfolgen, 
Jagen efter. 

Push, v. skuppe, stode til. 

Put by, legge tilside. 

Put off, tage af. 

Put out, slukke. 

Put into writing, opskrive. 

Put to bed, bringe iseng. 

Put to death, aflwe, drebe. 


Q. 


Quality, s. Egenskab. 

Quantity, s. Mengde. 

Quarrel, s. Kiv, Trette; v. skjalde, 
skjendes. 

Quarter, s. Fjerding, Fjerde Del; 
quarters, Logis. 

Quay, s. (upt. ki) Shibsverft. 

Queen, s. Dronning. 

Quest, s. Opsagning; in quest, for 
at opsoge. 

Question, s. Sporgsmaal. 
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Quicken, v. haste, fremskynde. 

Quickly, adv. snurt. 

Quiet, a. rolig; s. Rolighed; v. be- 
rolige, tilfredsstille. 

Quietly, adv. stille, rolig. 

Quit, v. give slip paa. 

Quit, v. forlade. 


R. 


Raft, s. Flaade. 

Rage, s. rasende Harme. 

Ragout, s. Ragout. 

Raise, v. oplofte; opreise; forskaffe. 

Rampart, s. Vold. 

Range, v. opstille i Orden. 

Range of mind, s. dands-Omraade, 
Tankekreds, Tankesphere. 

Rank, s. Rang. 

Rapid, a. heftig, sterk (om Strom). 

Rapidity, s. Hurtiyhed. 

Rarely, adv. sjelden. 

Rash, a ubesindig, dumdristig. 

Rather, adv. snarere, hellere. 

Reach, v. naae; s. Naaen; Rek- 
ning; out of the reach, hwor 
Noget ei kan naaes. 

Reader, s. Laser. 

Readily a. gjerne. 

Ready, a. hurtiy, rede, ferdig. 

Reality, a. Virkelighed. 

Really, ady. virkeligen. 

Reason, s. Aarsag, Grund, Fornuft. 

Reasonable, a. billig, ‘fornuftig. 

Rebuild, v. gjenopbygge. 

Recall, v._ tilbagekalde. 

Receive, v. erholde, modtage. 

Reception, s. Modtagelse. 

Recital, s. Fortelling. 

Recite, v. fremsige. 

Reckon, v. regne. 

Recognize, v. qjenkjende. 

Recollect, v. huske. 

Recollectien, s. Lrindring. 

Recommend, v. anbefale. 

Recompence, s. Belonning ; v- be- 
lonne. 

Record, s. Optegnelse, Deere 

Recourse, s. Tilflugt. 


GLOSSARY. 


Recover, v. samle sig, fatie sig 
igjen; erholde igjen; faa igjenz 
vinde igjen; komme sig, komme. 
tl sig selv igjen. 

Recruit, v. gjenvinde. 

Red, a. rad. 

Redolent, a. duftende, vellugtende. 

Redouble, v. fordoble. 

Reduced, part. bragt. 

Reduce to, bringe til, nodsage til. 

Reflect, v. betenke. 

Reflection, s. Tanke, Betenkning. 

Refresh, v. vederqvege, forfriske. 

Refusal, s. s. Vaegring, Afslag. 

Refuse, v. afslaa, vaegre sig ved. 

Regain, v. gjenvinde. 

Regale, v. forfriske, tractere. 

Regard, s. Agtelse; Hensyn; v- 
betragte. 

Regardless, a. ligegyldig, som ikke: 
bryder sig om. 

Region, s. yn, Land. 

Regret, s. Fortrydelse; v. fortryde- 

Regulate, v. ordne. 

Reimbark, v. indskibe sig igjen. 

Reject, v. forkaste. 

Rejoice, v- glade sig. 

Rejoin, v. gjensvare ; 
forene sig med igjen. 

Relapse, v. falde tilbage. 

Relate, v. fortelle; angaa. 

Relation, s. Slagtning ; Fortalling. 

Relax, v. losne; slappe; formildes. 

Relaxation, s. eile, Forfriskning, 
Vederquagelse. 

Relics, s. pl. Levninger. 

Relief, s. Understottelse ; Lindring, 
Hjelp. 

Relieve, vy. befrie; 
lindre; hjelpe. 
Relish, v. finde Smag i; lade sig 

gefalde, 

Remainder, s. Levning. 

Remains, s. pl. Levninger (Liig). 

Remain, v. forblive; blive tilbage. 

Remark, s. Bemerkning. 

Remarkably, a. mcerkeligen, ser- 
deles. 

Remedy, s. Middel, Legemiddel. 


mode igjen, 


understotte ; 


een ae 


GLOSSARY. 


Remember, v. huske. 

Remembrance, s. Hrindring. 

Remind, v. huske paa, erindre om. 

Remit, v. telsende (helst om Penge. 

Remittance, s. Tilsending (afPenge). 

Remonstrance, s. Modjorestilling. 

Remonstrate, v. gjore Modfore- 
stillinger. 

Remorse, s. Samvittighedsnag. 

Remote, a. fjernet. 

temove, v. boritage; fjarne; flytte. 

Rend, v. irr. rive, sonderrive ; revne, 
splittes. 

Render, v. yde, vise. 

Renew, v. jfornye. 

Renounce, v. frasige sig, opgive. 

Repeatedly, ady. gjentagne Gange. 

Repair, v. erstatte, gjenoprette; be- 
give sig; s. ordentlig Tilstand. 

Repast, s. Maaltid. 

Repay, v- gjenbetale. 


. Repent, v. angre, fortryde. 


Repentance, s. Anger, Lortrydelse. 

Repine, v. klage, fortryde. 

Replace, v. sitte igjen, paasctte 
agjen. 

Reply, v. svare, gjensvare; s. Svar. 

Report, s. Lfterretning; v. berette, 
angive. 

Repose, v. hvile; hvile sig. 

Reprehensible, a. dadeluwrdig. 

Representation, s. Horestilling. 

Reproach, v. bebrejde; s. Bebrei- 
delse. 

Reprove, y. irettesette. 

Reptile, s. Aryb, Orm. 

Reputation, s. Rye, Rygte. 

Request, v. bede, forlange; s. For- 
langende. 

Require, v. fordre. 

Requisite, a. nodvendig. 

Resemble, a. ligne. 

Resent, v. harmes over, tage ilde op. 

Reserve, v. qgemme, forbeholde. 

Reserved, a. tilbageholden, taus. 

Reside, y. boe, opholde sig. 

Resignation, s. Hengivelse, Hen- 
kastelse, 

Resist, y. modstaa. 
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Resistance, s. Modstand. 

Resolution, s. Besluining, Stand- 
haftighed. 

Resolve, v. deslutie. 

Resort to, have sin Gang, pleje at 
sage; tye hen til. 

Respect, v. agte; angaa; s. Ag- 
telse, Hensyn. 

Respectable, a. agtverdig. 

Respectfully, adv. erbodigt. 

Repecting, adv. angaaende. 

Rest, v. hvile; s. Hest, det Ovrige. 

Restless, a. rastlos. urolig. 

Restore, v. erstatte; give tilbage. 

Restrain, v. tilbageholde. 

Resume, v. paatage sig igjen, be- 
gynde igjen. 

Retail, s. Handel i det Smaa. 

Retinue, s. Folge. 

Retire, v. trwkke sig tilbage; legge 
sig til Hvile. 

Retrace, v. opspore igjen; retrace 
one’s steps, gaa den samme Vej 
tilbage igjen. 

Retract, v. tilbagekalde (sine Ord). 

Retreat, s. Tilflugtssted ; Tilbagetog, 
Bortgang. 

Return, v. vende tilbage; gjengive; 
s. Venden tilbage; Gjengjeld. 

Reveal, v. aabenbare. 

Revel, v. gjore sig lystig (p. 74), 

Revenge, s. Hevn, LHewnlyst; v- 
heeine. 

Revengeful, a. hevngjervig. 

Reverie, s. dybe Tanker. 

Reward, v, belonne; v.Belonning. 

Ribbon, s. Baand. 

Ribstone pippins, s. et Slags Hn- 
gelske, velsmagende Aibler. 

Rice, s. Lis. 

Rich, a. rig. ; 

Riches, s. pl. Rigdomme, Skatte. 

Rid, v. irr. befrie, 

Rides,. Ridt, Ridetour; v. irr. ride; 
hjore. 

Ridge, s. Bjergaas, Bjergryg. 

Right, a. rigtig; ret; hajre; s. Ret. 

Rightly, adv. rigtigen, med Rette. 

Rill, s. en lille Bak. 
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Ripe, a, moden. 

Rise, v. irr. staa op. 

Risk, stille, sette i Fare. 

Rite, Skik, Ceremoni. 

River, s. Flod. 

Rivuiet, s. Bak. 

Road, s. Vei; high road, Konge Vei. 

Roast, v. stege. 

Robber, s Rover. 

Robbery, Roveri, Tyveri. 

Robe, s. Kaabe; Kjole. 

Robe de chambre(Fransk)Slaaprok. 

Roe, s. en Fabel Fugl. 

Rock, s. Klippe. 

* Rocky, a. klippefuld. 

Roguery, s. Skalkestreg. 

Roll, s. Rulle (Bog); Simle. 

Romancing, s. Digt, Usandferdig- 
hed. 

Roof. s. Tag. 

Root, s. Rod. 

Rope, s. Toug. 

Ropemaker, s. Reebslager. 

Ropemaking. s. Reebslager-Haand- 
verk. 

Rose-water, s. Rosenvand. 

Round, a. & adv. rund, rundeé. 

Rouse, v. opvekke, sette 1 Beve- 
gelse. 

Rove, v. streife, vandre. 

Row, v. 70; s. Rad, Rekke. 

Rower, s. Roerkarl. 

» Royal, a. kongelig. 

Royally, agv. kongeligen. 

Rub, vy. gnide, smore. 

Ruby, s. Rubin. 

Rudely, ady. grovt, haardt. 

Rudeness, s. Uartighed, Grovhed. 

Rug, s. Saddel-Teppe, p. 165. 

Ruin, v. odelegge; s. Odeleggelse. 

Rule, v. regjere. 

Run, y. irr. lobe. 

Rumour, s. Rygte. 

Rush, v. styrte, trenge frem. 

Rustling, s. Raslen. 


8 


Sabre, s. Sabel, Sverd. 
Sacred, a. hellig, 


GLOSSARY, 


Sacrifice, v. offre; s. Offer. 

Sad, a. sorgelig. 

Safe, a. sikker; heldig; frelst. 

Safety, a. Sikkerhed. 

Sagacity, s. Alggt. 

Sail, v. seile; s. Seil. 

Sailor, s. Sofarer. 

Sake, s. Aarsag; Skyld; for the 
sake of brevity, for Kortheds 
Skyld. 

Saloon, s. Sai. 

Salt, s. Salt. 

Salutation, s. Hilsen. 

Salute, v. hilse. . 

Sanguine, a. freidig, tillidsfuld. 

Sash, s. Belte; Livbaand 

Satisfaction, s. Vilfredsstillelse. 

Satisfy, v. tilfredsstille. 

Saunders, s. Sandeltre. 

Savage, a. vild. 

Save, v. redde, frelse. 

Save money, sammenspare Penge. 

Saving, a. sparsommelig. 

Say, v. sige. 

Scale, s. Shel; v. bestige, klattre. 

Scandalized, part. forarget. 

Seanty, a. knap. 

Scarcely, adv. neppe. 

Scarlet, s. & a. Skarlagen. 

Scatter, v. adsprede. 

Sceptre, s. Scepter. 

Science, s. Viaenskab. 

Scourge, s. Svobe. 

Scouring-sand,Sand til at skure med. 

Serape, s. Knibe. 

Scroop, s. Skjerv. 

Scruples, s. pl. Samvittigheds Skrup- 
ler. 

Seal, s. Segl; v. forsegle. 

Search, v. undersoge, gjennemsage, 
ransage. ” 

Search-warrant, s. Retsbevilling til 
Husundersagelsé. 

Sea-shore, s. Sokyst. 

Season, s. Aarstid; v. krydre. 

Seat, s. Sede. 

Seated, part. siddende. 

Second, a. anden. 

Secrecy, s. Taushed. 


GLOSSARY. 


Secret, s. Hemmelighed. 

Secretly, adv. hemmeligen. 

Secure, a. sikker; v. stkre. 

See, v. irr. see. 

Seed, v. Sed; Fro. 

Seek, v. irr. soge. 

Seem, v. synes. 

Seize, y. gribe, bemegtige sig. 

Select, v. udveelge, udsee. 

Sell, v. irr. selge. 

Sense, s. Sands; Folelse; Mening ; 
senses, Sandser. 

Senseless, a. bevidstlos. 

Sensibly, adv. foleligt. 

Sentence, s. Dom. 

Sentiment, s. Folelse. 

Separate, v. adshille. 

Sequin, eller Zechin, s. Zechino, en 
Venedisk Mynt, som gjalder om- 
trent en Ducat. 

Seraglio, s. Serail. 

Seriously, adv. alvorligen. 

Serpent, s. Slange. 

Servant, s. Zjener, Tjenestepige. 

Serve up, v. anrette, servere. 

Service, s. Tjeneste. 

Sesame, s. Indisk Korn, Sesamum, 

Set, v. irr. sette. 

Set about, begive sig til, foretage 

sig. (p. 73). 

et forward 

Raeour } tage afsted. 

Set ofl, v- contrastere; fremstille 
til Fordel. 

Set right, y. berigtige; vise tilrette, 

Set sail, seile afsted. 

Settle, v. afgjore. 

Settled, part. stadig, vedvarende. 

Settlement, s. Coloni. 

Seven, num. syv. 

Several, a. adskillig. 

Severe, a. haard, strang. 

Severity, s. Strenghed, Haardhed. 

Sew, v. sye. 

Sex, s. Kjon. 

Shade, s. Skygge, v. beskygge. 

Shadow, s. Skygge. 

Shake, y. irr. ryste. 


Shall, v. def. & aux. skal. 
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Shambles, s. Slagter-Boder. 

Shame, vy. Skam, Undseelse. 

Share, s. Andel, Part; vy. tage Del. 

Sharp, a. skarp. 

Sheath, s. Skede. 

Shed, v. irr. indgyde; (om Tender) 
felde. 

Shelter, s. Ly, Shjul; v. skjule. 

Sherbet, s. Sharbat et arabisk 
Ord, som betyder Drik i Alminde- 
lighed, men her betegner et Slags 
Lemonade. 

Shew & Show, vy. vise. 

Shift, v. forandre. 

Shilling, s. Engelsk Solv-Mynt, som 
gjelder omtrent 43 Rb. Sk. 

Ship, s. Skid. 

Shipmate, s. Skibskammerat. 

Shipowner, s. Skibsreder, Skibsejer. 

Shipwrecked, a. som har lidt Skib- 
brud. 

Shiver, v. brekke i Stykker; ryste. 

Shoe, s. Sko. 

Shoot, v. irr. skyde. 

Shocking, a. gyselig. 

Shop, s. Boutique, Bod. 

Shore, s. Strand, Kyst. 

Shoulder, s. Skulder. 

Shout, v. raabe, skrige; juble. 

Shrewd, a. listig, snw; skarpsindig. 

Shriek, s. Skrig; v. hvine. 

Shrill, a. skingrende. 

Shrine, s. Alter, Lelligdom. 

Shudder, v. gyse. 

Shun, v. wundgaa. 

Shut, v. irr. lukke: lukkes; shut 
up, indeslutte. 

Sick, a. syg. 

Sickness. s. Sygdom. 

Side, s. Side. 

Sigh, v. sukke; s. Suk. 

Sight, s. Syn, Sigte. 

Sign, s. Tegn. 

Signal, s. Tegn, Signal. 

Signify, v. betyde, tilkjendegive. 

Silence, s. Zaushed; v. bringe til 
at tie. 

Silent, a. taus. 

Silently, adv. med Taushed. 


é 
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Silver, s. Solv. 

Since, conj. siden, efterdi. 

Sincere, a. oprigtig. 

Sincerely, adv. oprigtigen. 

Sincerity, s. Oprighed. 

Similar, a. lig, lignende. 

Sing, v. synge. 

Single, a. eneste. 

Singular, ‘a. besynderlig, seregen. 

Singularity, s. Lgenhed. 

Sink, v. irr. synke; nedseenke. 

Sister-in-law, s. Svigerinde. 

Sit, v. irr. sidde. 

Situation, s. Beliggenhed. 

Sixsteen, num. Seaten. 

Sixteenth, a. sextende. 

Sixth, a. sjette. 

Size, s. Storrelse. 

Skill, s. Klogt. 

Skip, v. hoppe. 

Skin, s. Skind, Hud. 

Skirt, v. begrendse. 

Slanting, part. tagende en skraa 
Retning, skraanende. 

Slave, s. Slave. 

Slavery, s. Slaveri. 

Slay, v. irr. drebe, slaa thjel. 

Sleep, v. irr. sove; s. Sovn. 

Slight, a. ubetydelig, ringe. 

Slip of paper, et lille Stykke Papir. 

Slowly, adv. langsomt. 

Small, a. lille, liden. 

Smell, s. Lugt. 

Smile, v. smile; s. Smil. 

Smoke, vy. ryge; s. Rag. 

Smooth, a. glat, jevn. 

Snatch, v. snappe. 

Sneer, s. Sarkastisk Smil. 

Snore, v. snorke. 

Snow-white, a. sneehvid> 

So, adv. saa. 

Sob, s. Hulken. 

Society, Selskab, Samfund. 

Soft, a. bled, sagte. ; 

Soften, v. sagine, formilde. 

Softly, adv. sagte. 

Soil, s, Jordsmon. 

Sole, a. eneste. : 

Solely, adv. alene, kun. 


* 


GLOSSARY, » 


Solemnity, s. Hajtidelighed. 

Solemnize, v. hajtideligholde. 

Solemnly, Adv. hajtideligen. 

Soliloquy, s. Monolog. 

Some, a. nogen, nogle; een eller 
anden. 

Something, s. Noget. 

Sometimes, adv. undertiden. 

Some-what, adv. noget. 

Son, s. Son. 

Song, s. Sang. 

Son-in-law, s. Svigersan. 

Soon, adv. snart; no sooner, aldrig 
saa snart. 

Sorrow, s. Sorg; v sarge. 

Sorrowful, a. bedrovet, sorgelig. 

Sorrowfully, adv. 7 dyb Sorg. 

Sorry, a. bedrovet; I am sorry, 
det yor mig ondt. 


| Sort, 8. Slags. 


Sonl, s. Syel; to the very soul, 
lige til Sjalen. 

Sound, s. Lyd; a. sund. 

Sound sleep, dyb Sovn, tryg Sovn. 

Source, s. Udsprng, Kilde. 

Southerly, a. sydlig. 

Sovereign, s. Lngelsk Guld Mynt 
som gjelder 20 Eng. Shillings 
eller £ 1 = 9 dl. 

Spacious, a. rummelig. 

Spare, v: spare; skaane. 

Sparrow, s. Spurv. 

Speak, v. irr. tale. 

Species, s. Art. 

Spectacle, s. Shue. 

Spectator, s. Tilskuer. 

Speculations, s. pl. Handels-Spe- 
culation. 

Speedily, adv. hurtigt. 

Speedy, a. hurtig, snart. 

Spend, v. irr. ode, bekoste, udgive; 
tilbringe (om Tid). 

Spices, s. pl. Kryderier. 

Spike, s. Lancet. 

Spill, v. spilde, udgyde. 

Spirits, s. pl. Lune; out of spirits, 
i slet Lune. 

Spiritual, a. geistlig. 

Spit, s. Spid. 


« 


il 


GLOSSARY. 


Splendidly,adv. pregtigt ; kosteligen. 

Split, v. irr. splitte. 

Spoil, v. forderve; forkjcle. 

Spoils, s. pl. Bytte. 

Spot, s. Sted (noje betegnet). 

Spotless, a. wplettet. 

Spread, v. irr. udsprede. 

Spring, v. springe. 

Spring up, reise sig (om Vind). 

Sprinkle, v. bestenke. 

Squabble, v. skjendes. 

Squall, s. Kastvind; Byge. 

Squander, v. bortodsle. ' 

Square,s. firkantet Torv ; en Firkant. 

Spy, s. Spion. 

Stab, v. stikke ihjel, gjennembore. 

Stable, s. Stald. 

Stagger, v. tumle. 

Stale, a. forslidt. 

Stall, s. ussel Bod eller Veerksted ; 
Selgeplads paa Torvet. 

Stammer on, fremstamme, 

Stand, v. irr. staa. 

Star, s. Stjerne. 

Staring, part. stirrende. 

Stark-mad, a. bindegal. 

Start, v. gyse: tage afsted. 

Startle, v. overraske, bestyrte. 

Starve, v. hungre; doe af Hunger 
eller Kulde. 

State, s. Tilstand; vy. anfore, an- 
give, sige. 

Stately, a. stadselig, pragtig, herlig. 

Statement, s. Angivelse. 

Station, s. Stilling. 

Stay, s. Ophold; v. forblive, tove. 

Steadfastly, adv. vist. 

Steal, v. irr. stjale, stjcele sig. 

Steed, s. Ganger, Hest. 

Steep, a. steil, brat. 

Steepness, s. Steilhed. 

Steersman, s. Den som staaer ved 
Roret, Styrmand. 

Step, s. Trin. 

Stern, a. barsk, streng. 

Sternly, adv. strengt. 

Stick, v. irr. stikke; stick to, hange 
ved, klebe ved. 

Stick out, rage frem. 
ENGL, STOR, 
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Stifle, v. betvinge, undertrykke, 
dempe. 

Still, conj. alligevel; endnu. 

Stimulate, v. pirre. 

Sting, v. irr. stikke, gjennembore ; 
plage. 

Stir, v. bevege sig, beveege. 

Stitch, v. sye, rie. ! 

St. Nicholas, ex Skytshelgen for 
Fiskere og Jeegere. 

Stock, s. Forraad, Vare-Oplag. 

Stomach, s. Mave. 

Stone, s. Steen. 

Stony, a. stenet. 

Stoop, v. baje sig, bukke ; nedlade sig. 

Stop, v. standse; tilstoppe. 

Store, v. legge op, gjemme; s. For- 
raad; Oplag. 

Storehouse,s. Pakhuus, Vare-Lager. 

Story, s. Historie, Fortelling. 

Stout, a. sterk, kraftig. 

Straitly, 

Streightly, 

Stranger, s. Hremmed. 

Strangle, s. guele. 

Stratagem, s. Kunstgreb. 

Stream, s. Strom. 

Streaming, part. strommende; (om 
Lys) brydende. 

Street, s. Gade. 

Strength, s. Styrke, Kraft. 

Strenuously, adv. kraftigen. 

Stretch, v. strekke. 

Strew, v. bestro. 

Strike, v. slaa. 

Stringy, trevlet. 

Stripe, s. Prygl, Slag. 

Strive, v. strebe.- 

Stroke, s. Slag, Hug. 

Stroll, v. slentre. 

Strong, a. sterk. 

Strongly, adv. sterkt, fast. 

Struggle, v. kjempe, stride, an- 
strenge sig; s. Kamp. 

Stuff, s. Taj; v. wdstoppe. 

Stun, v. bedove; overvelde. 

Stupendous, a. forbausende. 

Stupify, v. bedove. 

Subdue, v. betvinge. 


14 


faav. tect, snevert, trangt. 
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Subject, s. Gyenstand; Undersaat; 
vy. underkaste. 
Submit, v. wnderkaste sig. 
Subside, s. formindskes, p. 152 
sagine. 
Subsist, v. opholde sig, neres; be- 
staae. 
Subsistence, s. Livsophold. 
Substantial, a. vesentlig, betydelig. 
Subterfuge, s. Udflugt. 
Subterranean, a. underjordisk. 
Succeed, v. folge efter; vere hel- 
dig; lykkes. 
Suecess, s. Held. 
Successive, a. paa hinanden fol- 
gende. 
Successor, s. Hfterfolger. 
Such, a. & adv. saadan; saa. 
Sudden, a. pludselig ; suddenly, ady. 
pludseligen. 
Suet, v. Svinefidt; Nyretelle. 
Suffer, v. taale, lide, tillade; lade. 
Suffice, v. vere nok, vere tilstrek- 
kelig. 
Sufficient, a. tilstreekhelig. 
Suitable, a. passende, 
Sultry, a. dummer. . 
Sum, s. Sum. 
Summer-house, s. Lysthus, 
Summon, v. kalde sammen, stevne. 
. Sumptuous, a. kostelig, 
Sun, s. Soel. 
Sunrise, s. Solens Opgang. 
Sunset, s. Solens Nedgang, 
Sup, v. spise til Aften. 
Superadded, part. foiet til. 
Superior, a. overlegen; hajere, for- 
nem. 
Superstitious, a. overtroisk. 
Supper, s. Aftensmaaltid, Nadvere. 
Supply, v. forsyne; erstatte, trede 
_ asteden for; s Forsyning. 
Support one’s self, holde sig oppe 
(over Vandet). 
Supportable, a. taalelig. 
Suppose, v. antage, formode. 
Suppress, v. wndertrykke. 
Sure, a. sikker, vis; to be sure, 
det forstaaer sig. 


GLOSSARY. 


Teach, vy. irr. lere. 


Surface, s. Overflade. 

Surmise, s. Formodning. 

Surpass, v. overgaa. 

Surprise, v. overraske, forbause ; 
s. Overraskelse. 

Surround, v. omgive. 

Survey, s. Overskuen, Betragtning. 

Survey, v. betragte, overveje. 

Survive, v. overleve. 

Suspect, v. ane, have Mistanke om. 

Suspicion, s. Mistanke. 

Sustain, v. vedligeholde; taale, lide. 

Swallow, s. Svale; v. sluge, opsluge. 

Sway, s. Magi. 

Swear, v. sverge. 

Sweet, a. sod. 

Swim, v. irr. svomme. 

Swimming, s. Svommen. 

Swoon, s. Besvimelse; v. besvime. 

Symbolize, v. fremstille ved Tegn, 
fremstille typisk, betegne. 

Sympathy, s. Medfolelse. 


as 


Table, s. Bord. 

Tabooed, part. sat 7 Ban (et In- 
disk eller Australisk Ord). 

Tackling, s. Takkelads. 

Take, v.irr. tage; taken ill, bleven 
8yg- 

Take in, svige, bedrage, narre. 

Take leave, tage Afsked. 

Taken with, indtaget i. 

Tale, s. Fortelling. 

Talk, v. tale, snakke, 

Tall, a. hg). 

Tally, v. stemme overeens. 

Talon, s. Kio. 

Tambarine, | Haandiromme, Tam- 

Tomboutnst bourine. 

Tapestry, s. Tapetseri. 

Tardy, a. seen. 

Task, s. Opgave, Arbejde. 

Taste, s. Smag. 

Taste, v. smage. 

Tasteful, a. smag/uld. 

Tastefully, adv. smagfuldt. 

Tattered, part. lurvet, pjaltet. 


-GLOSSARY. 


Teacher, s. Lerer. 

Tear, s. Taare; v. irr. rive (rykke). 

Tedious, a kyedelig. 

Tell, v. irr. fortelle, sige; telle, 
telle ud. 

Tell ont money, telle Penge. 

Temperance, s. Maadehold. 

Tempest, s Storm. 

Temporal, a. verdslig. 

Temporary, a. midlertidig. 

Tempt, v. friste, forsoge. 

Temptation, s. Fristelse. 

Ten, num. ti. 

Tend, v. pleje. 

Tendance, s. Pleje 

Tenderly, adv. gmt. 

Tent, s. Telt. 

Tenth, ordin. tiende. 

Terminate, v. begrandse. 

Terms, s. pl. Vilkaar, Betingelser. 

Terrible, a. frygtelig. 

Terrific, a. forferdelig. 

Terrify, v. skrekke, afskrekke. 

Terror, s. Forferdelse. 

Testator. s. Testator. 

Testify, v. bevidne, tilkjendegive. 

Than, conj. end. 

Thank, s. Tak; v. takke. 

Thankful, a. taknemmelig. 

Thankfulness, s. Taknemmelighed. 

That, pron. som, den; conj. at. 

The, def. art. 

Then, adv. da. 

Thence, adv. derfra. 

There, adv. der. 

Therefore, conj. derfor. 

Thick, a. tyk. 

Thickly, adv. tet, tykt. 

Thickness, s. Tykhelse. 

Thief, s. Tyv. 

Thing, s. Zing. 

Think, v. irr. teenke, tro. 

Third, ordin. tredje. 

Thirty, num. tredive. 

This, pron. denne, dette; pl. These. 

Thither, adv. derhen. 

Though, conj. skjont. 

Thought, s. Tanke. 

Thoughtlessly, ady. ubetenksomt. 
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Thorongh, prp. igjennem; a. fuld- 
kommen, fuldstendig. 

Thousand, num. Tusinde. 

Thread, s. Vraad. 

Threaten, v_ true. 

Three, num. tre. 

Threshold, s. Dorterskel. 

Throat, Hals. 

Through, prp. igjennem, imellem. 

Throughout,prp. over,heeltigjennem. 

Throne, s. Zrone. 

Throw, v. irr. kaste; s. Kast. 

Thrust, v. irr. stode, jage; v. stikke, 
jage. 

Thunder, s. Torden; v. tordne. 

Thus, adv. saaledes. 

Tide, s. Strom; Havstrom. 

Tidings, s. pl. Tidender. 

Tie, v. binde. 

Tie up, binde sammen; sammenbinde. 

Tiger, s. Tiger. 

Tightly, adv. tet. 

Till, adv. indtil. 

Timber, s. Tommer. 

Time, s. Tid; Gang. 

Timidly, adv. med Frygt. 

Timorous, a. frygtsom. 

Tired, a. treet. 

Title, s. Berettigelse. 

To, prp. at, til. : 

Together, adv. sammen, tilsammen. 

Toil, s. Moje, Besverlighed; Ar- 
bejde, Slid. 

Token, s. Tegn. 

To-morrow, adv. imorgen. 

Tone, s. Tone. 

To-night, adv. inat; iaften. 

Too, adv. alt for; too great, for 
stor; ogsaa. 

Tooth, s. Zand; pl. teeth. 

Top, s. Toppen, det Qverste. 

Topaz, s. Topas. 

Tormentor, s. Plager. 

Torpour, s. Dorskhed. 

Torture, v. plage. 

Toss, v. kaste, tumle. 

Totally, adv. ganske. 

Touch, v. bergre; lande. 

Touched, part. ror. 
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Towards, prp. wmod. 
Town, s. By, Stad. 
Trace, v. komme paa Spor efter. 
Trade, v. handle; s. Handel, Pro- 


Session. 
Tradesman, s. Haandverksmand, 
Handetsmand. 


Tragic, a. trayisk. 
Train, s. Rekke; Gang. 
Trampling, s. Zrampen. 
Tranquillity, s. Ro. 

. Translation, s. Qversettelse. 
Transmit, y. overlevere. 
Transport, v. bringe, fore. 
Transported, part. henrykt ;rasende. 
Travel, v reise. 

Traveller, s. Reisende. 

Traverse, v. streife igjennem. 
Treacherous, a. forredersh. 
Tread, vy. irr. .trede; s. Treden, 

Trampen. 
Treasure, s. Skat. 
Treasurer, s. Skatmester, Casserer. 

Treasury, Skatkanvmer. 

Treat, v- behandle, begegne; under- 
handle. 

Treatment, s. Behandling, Medfart. 

Tree, s. Tre. 

Tremble, v. skjelve, ryste. 

Tremendous, a. forferdelig stor. 

Tremulous, a. skjalvende. 

Trench, s. Groft, Grav. 

Tribe, s. Stamme. 

Trick, s. Streg, Kneb. 

Trifle, s. Ubetydelighed. 

Trip, v- gaa med lette Skridt' 

Trivial, a. ubetydelig. 

Troop, x. Trop. ; 

Trouble, s. Ulejlighed. 

Troubled, a. foruroliyet. 

Troubles, s. pl. Ulykker, Sorger. 

True, a. sand. 

Trunk, s. Koffert; Stamme (af et 
Tre); Elephantsnabel. 

Trust, v. betro; forlade sig paa; 
tro, sette Lid til. 

Trust-worthy, a. som fartjener Til- 
tro, trofast. 

Truth, s. Sandhed. 


GLOSSARY, 


Try, v. forsoge, strobe. 

Tumble, v. jfalde; tumle; gjore 
Taskenspiller-Kunster. 

Turn, s. Vending; by turns, vezel- 
vis; Letning (som man tager 
hvor flere Veje stode sammen) ; 
Tour; v. vende, dreje. 

Turn about, vende om. 

Turn to account, gore god Brug 
af, have Nytte af. 

Turn out to be, befindes at vere. 

Turning, s. Omdrejning ved et 
Gadehjarne, 

Turnpike, s. Bom. 

Turnpike-gate, s. Bom-Port. 

Tusk, s. Huggetand. 

Tutor, s. Hofmester. 

Twelve, num. Tolv. 

Twelve-month, s. Tolv Maaneder 
(eller et Aar). 

Twenty, num. tyve. 

Twice, adv. to Gange. 

Two, num. to. 


U. 


Ugly, a. heslig. 

Unable, a. ikke istand til. 

Unaccountable, a. uberegnelig, ube- 
gribelig, 

Unacquainted, ubekjendt. 

Unanimously, adv. eenstemmigen. 

Unattended, a. uledsaget. 

Unbelief, s. Vantro. 

Unbounded, part. ubegrendset. 

Unbroken, part. ubrudt, ukranket. 

Uncertain, a. wis. 

Uncertainty, s. Uvished. 

Uncle, s. arbroder; Morbroder, 

Unclose, v. aabne, aabnes. 

Uncomfortable, a. ubehagelig. 

Uncommon, a. walmindelig. 

Unconsciously, adv. wbevidst, wvi- 
dende. 

Uncover, v. afdekke, borttage Slor 
eller Indhyldning. 

Unction, s. Salvelse, Salve. 

Undeceive, v. bringe ud af Vild- 
Surelse. 


GLOSSARY. 


Under, prp. under. 
Undergo, v. irr. udstaae. 
Under-ground, ady. underjorden. 
Under-lip, s. Underlebe. 
Understand, v. forstaa. 
Undertake, v. paatage sig, foretage. 
Undertaking, s. Foretagende. 
Under voice, dempet Stemme. 
Undo, v. sdelegge, oplose. 
Uneasy, a. urolig, ubehagelig. 
Uneducated, a. wopdragen. 
Unexpected, a. wantet. 
Unfastened, a. ulukket. 
Unfeigned, a. uforstilt. 
Unfold, v. udfolde. 
Unfortunate, a. ulykkelig, 
Ungovernable, a. uregjerlig, ustyrlig. 
Unhappy, a. ulykkelig. 
Uninformed, a. uunderrettet, uvi- 
dende. 
Uninhabited, a. wbeboet. 
Union, s. Forening. 
Universally, adv. almindeligen. 
Universe, s. Universet, hele Verden. 
Unjust, a. uretferdig. 
Unkind, a. whjeerlig. 
Unknown, a, ukjendt. 
Unless, conj. med mindre. 
Unload, v. aflesse. 
Unmixed, a, ublandet. 
Unnatural, a. unaturlig, uljerlig 
mod Paarorende. 
Unneceessary, a. unodvendig. 
Unreasonable, a. ufornuftig, ubillig. 
Unrefreshed, a. wederquveeget. 
Unspotted, a. wplettet. 
Unsuccessessful, a. uheldig. 
Untie, v. lose. 
Unnutterable, a. wudsigelig. 
Unwilling, a. wvillig. 
Unworthy, a. werdig. 
Unthinkingly, adv. tankelost. 
Untimely, ubetimelig. 
Untruth, s. Usandhed. 
Up, prp. op; oppe; to be up, at 
vere oppe. 
Upbraid, v. bebrejde. 
pper, a. gvre (overst). 
Upright, a. retskaffen. 
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Upwards, adv. over, mere end. 

Urge, y. fremfore, anfore (med 
Iver og Eftertryk). 

Use, s. Brug; v. bruge, anvende; 
behandle; pleje. 

Useless, a. unyttig. 

Usual, a. sedvanlig. 

Usurer, s. Aagerkarl. 

Utmost, a. yderste. 

Utter, v. yttre, udtale. 

Utterance, s. Tale, Kraft til at 
tale (p. 75). 


Vv. 


Vain, a. forgjeves; in vain, for- 
gjeves. 

Vale of tears, Taare-Dal. 

Valley, s. Dal. 

Valuable, a. kostbar (vigtig). 

Value, s. Verdi; v. sette Pris paa. 

Vanish, v. forsvinde. 

Variety, s. Forskjellighedj a great 
variety, en hel Del. 

Various, a. forshjellig. 

Vase, s. Vase. 

Vast, a. meget stor, 

Vehemence, s. Heftighed. 

Venomous, a. giftig. 

Vengeance, a. Hevn. 

Vent, s. Udlob, frit Lob. 

Venture, v. vove sig. 

Veracity, s. Sandruhed. 

Verily, adv. sandeligen. 

Very, ady. meget, saare. 

Vessel, s. Fartoi; Kar. 

Vestige, s. Spor. 

Vex, v. bekymre, plage. 

Viands, s. Spiser. 

Vice, s. Last. 

Vicinity, s. Nabolaug. 

Vicious, a. lastefuld. 

Victim, t. Offer. 

Victory, s. Sejer. 

View, s. Syn; Udsigt; in view of 
my garden, med Udsigt til min. 
Have (p. 111); Anskuelse; v. be- 
tragte. 

Vile, a. nedrig, slet. 
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Village, s. Landsby. 

Violate, ¢, krenke. 

Violence, s. Voldsomhed. 

Violent, a. heeftig. 

Virgin, s. Jomjru (den Hellige). 

Virtue, s. Dyd. 

Virtuous, a. dydig. 

Visible, a. synlig; kjendelig. 

Vision, s. Syn, 

Visit, v. besage, soge; 

Vivid, a. levende. 

Voeation, s. Kald. 

Voice, s. Stemme. 

Voracious, a. graadig. 

Voyage, s. Sorejse, Reise tilvands. 

Voyager, s. Safarer. 

Vow, v. love, gjore et hajtideligt 
Lovte. 

Vulture, s. Grid. 


s. Besog. 


W. 


Wager, ssa eddemaal. 

Waist, s. Liv, Midje. 

Wait, v. vente, bie paa. 

Waiter, 8. Opvarter. 

Wait for, ‘vente pada. 

Wait upon, opvarte. 

Walk, v. gaa; spadsere. 

Walk, s. Spadseretour. 

Wall, s. Veg; Muur. 

Wander, v. vandre, gaae. 

Wandering, s. Omflakken. 

Want, *s. Mangel; Nodtorft; v. 
mangle, behove, onske. 

Wantonly, adv. med Kaadhed; let- 
sindigen. 

Ward, s. Myndling; Sygestue i et 
Hospital. 

Warehouse, s. Pakhus. 

Wares, s. pl. Varer. ’ 

Warm, a. varm. 


Warmth, s. Varme. 


Warn, v. adoare. 

‘Was, ‘pl. were, imperf. af to be. 
Wash, v. vaske. 

Waste, v. odelegge; bortadsle. 


3 Watch, v. bevogte, passe paa, folge. 


Watchful, paapasselig, aarvaagen. 


GLOSSARY. 


Watching, s. Paapassenhed. 

Water, s. Vand; v. vande. 

Wave, s. Bolge. 

Waver, v. vakle. 

Way, s. Vej; by way of, til, som, 
istedenfor. 

Weak, a. staq. 

Wealth, s. igdom. 

Wealthy, a. rig, meget rig. 

Weary, a. treet, udmattet ; v. trette. 

Weather, s. Veir. 

Weave, v. veve, fletie, 

Wedge through, kile zgjennem. 

Wedding, s. Brallup. 

Wedlock, s. gteskab. 

Week, s. Uge. 

Weep, v. grade. 

Weight, s. Vagt. 

Welcomed, part. imodtaget. 

Well, ady. vel, godt; fuldkomment. 

Western, a. vestlig. ” 

Wet, a. vaad. 

Whale, s. Hvalfish. 

What, ‘pron. heilken? head? adv. 
dels. 

When, ady. da; naar. 

Whence, ady. hvorfra. 

Whenever, adv. naar som helst. 

Where, adv. hvor. 

Where abouts, hvor paa Lag. 

Wherefore. adv. hvorfor. 

Whether, adv. om. 

Which, pron. hvilken, som, den. 

While, adv. imedens. 

Whisper, v. hviske; s. Hvisken 

White, a. hvid. 

Who, pron. der, som ; hvilken? hvo? 

Whole, a. heel; s. Hele. 

Whole sale, s. ” Handel i det Store. 

Wholesome, a. sund, gavnlig. 

Whose, pron. hvis. 

Whosoever, pron. hvosomhelst. 

Why, interj. o! th! 

Why, adv. Avorfor. 

Wicked, a. ondskabsfuld, ugudelig, 
slem, ond. 

Wider, a. videre. 

Wide open, aaben paa vid Gab. 

Wide-spreading, a. vidt-udbredt. 
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Widow, s. Enke. 

Widower, v. Enkemand. 

Wife, s. Hustru, Kone. ~ 

Wild, a. vild. * 

Will, v. def. & aux. vil; s. Vilje; 
Testamente. 

Willing, a. villig, tilbojelig‘ til- 
sinds. 

Willingly, adv. gerne. 

Win, a. irr. vinde; winning, part. 

tiltrakkende. 

‘Winding, s. Bugtning. 

Winding sheet, s. Liglagen, Ingdug. 

Window, s. Vindue. 

Wind, s. Vind. 

Wine, s. Viin. 

Wing, s. Vinge; Flot (paa en Byg- 
ning. : 

Wish, v, gnske. 

Wit, s. Vid. 

With, prp, med. 

Withal, adv. dermed. 

Withdraw, v. trakke sig yilbage, 
fierne sig. 

Wither, v. visne. 

Within, prp. inden for; inde i, 
adv. inde (hjemme). 

Without, prp. uden ; udenfor. 

Witness. s. Vidne; v. bevidne; vere 
Vidne yl. 

Witticism, s. Vittighed. 

Witty, vittrg. 

Woe, s. Kummer; tale of woe, en 
sorgelig Fortelling. 

Woman, s. Qvinde, Fruentimmer. 

Wonder, s. Forundring; v. for- 
undre. 

Wonderful, a. forunderlig. 

Wood, s. Lommer, Tre; Skov; 
Breende. 

Wood-cutter, s. Breudehugger. 

Wooden, a. som er af Tre. 

Woollen, s. uldent Toi. 

Word, s. Ord; Budskab; Efterret- 
ning. 


Work, s. Avbejde; v. arbeide. 


GLOSSARY. 


World, s. 
hel Del. . 

Worm, s. Orm. 

Worn out, udslidt. 

Worse, a. verre, slettere faren. 

Worship, s. (Titel) Velbyrdighed. 

Worst, a. verst. 

Worth, a. verd, som koster. 

Worthy, a. verdig, som fortjener. 

Wound, v. saare; s. Saar. 

Wrap, v- indhylle, indvikle, ind- 
svobe; folde, legge 1 Leg. 

Wrapped, part. indsvobt. 

Wrath, s. heftig Vrede. 

Wreck, Shkibsvrag. 

Wrecked, part. som har didt Skib- 
trud. : 

Wretch, s. Usling. Afskwm. 

Wretched, a. elendig. 

Wretchedness, s. Hlendighed. 

Write, v. irr. skrive. 

Wrong, a. vrang. fejlagtigq. 

Wrong, s. Uret. le 

Wrongfully, adv. med U. ci, urette- 
ligen. 


Verden; a. world, en 


eae 

Yard, s. . et Maal af 3 Fods 
Lengde, nesten 11 Alen. 

Year, s. Aar. 

Yes, adv. ja. 

Yesterday, adv. tgaar. 

Yet, conj. dog, alligevel; adv. endnu. 

Yield, v. yde, give efter. 

Yonder, adv. derhenne. 

You, pron. J. 

Young, a. ung; s. Unge. : 

Yourself, pron. Hderselv, Lder, Dig, 
Digselv. : 

Youth, s. Ungdom. 

Youthful, a. wng. 


YA 
Zeal, s. 8. Iver. 
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